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EXAMINATIONS AT THE HARVARD MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. 


THE question of the best method of examination for an Academic 
degree is always an open one, and it is especially difficult to pro- 
vide for suitable tests in the granting of Medical degrees. A man 
might well be safely regarded as educated, even though he were 
ignorant of the binomial theorem, or correct accent in Greek text, 
or even unable to speak French or German, while a practitioner of 
medicine ignorant of the dosage of poisonous drugs, or unfamiliar 
with aseptic methods of surgery, even though he were a skilled 
bacteriologist, might be a menace to a community, all the more if 
his work had the endorsement of a diploma. The theory of educa- 
tional institutions in general is, that if the fundamentals are taught 
well and the student’s mind trained to straight reasoning, the work 
of the university has been sufficiently accomplished in the training 
of the student to justify the imprimatur of a degree. But the fun- 
damentals and clear reasoning are not sufficient to enable a physi- 
cian to make a Widal’s test for typhoid, decide as to the needs of 
quarantine, or to save life by the skill of the hand. 

Forty years ago all that was teachable in the science of medicine 
could be well learned by reading thoroughly a few books with, in 
addition, a familiarity with the proper axioms and standards which 
should guide practice. But today the art has expanded and enters 
into the affairs of every household, as well as the larger under- 
takings of trade. How much must the doctor know before he can 
claim confidence from the community ? Or, to put the matter con- 
versely, for how little knowledge can the average student be safely 
given a diploma? 
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At present the number of instructors in a medical school is 
necessarily large, as the number of branches is great. If the spirit 
of pedagogism animates every examiner in each branch with the 
desire to prescribe tests of exact knowledge for every pupil, the 
student’s life will be devoted to preparing to run a formidable 
gauntlet. His time will necessarily be spent in memorizing com- 
pends compiled by his instructors rather than the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

At the time when the young physicians of the country offered 
their services for work at the front, during the Civil War, special 
lectures were given at some of the medical schools to refresh the 
minds of the aspirants to fit them to pass the presumably strict 
Government examinations qualifying for entrance into the Army 
Medical Service. At one, a prominent surgeon lecturing on the 
anatomy of the bones, took up a portion of the base of the skull, 
particularly difficult to demonstrate and describe. Holding it up 
before his class he began: ‘* Gentlemen, this is the sphenoid bone” 
—then hesitating, he concluded, “Gentlemen, damn the sphenoid 
bone,” to the sympathetic delight of his hearers. It might be import- 
ant that the surgeons of the army should be able to describe and 
report a wound located at the pterygoid portion of the sphenoid 
bone, but if an examiner, impelled by a spirit of exact knowledge, 
should reject all ignorant of that surgically unimportant bone, the 
services of many able men would have been lost to the service. 

In the development of medical education in this country, the 
teaching of medicine has had a remarkable growth. Formerly, 
within the recollection of older physicians, the student read books 
and took notes at the office of the neighboring leading practitioner ; 
he was an apprentice. After a while he was called a doctor and 
practised his art as well as possible. Later, the proprietary school 
developed, that is, a school conducted in part for gain, and for the 
benefit of a few energetic doctors who were glad to advertise their 
skill and learning. Later still, the neighboring college, in the 
desire to call itself a university, adopted under its protection the 
proprietary medical school, still in fact the property of a group 
of physicians. The educational traditions in teaching of this system 
survived even after medical schools were organized on the basis of 
broad modern medial science. The system by which each teacher 
examines his class and pronounces his pupils good or bad (neces- 
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sary when he could think himself responsible for the training of 
the student who compounded medicines in his office), still exists to 
an extent in spirit. That method of examination was admirable in 
the great days, when the all-wise president of the university sat on 
one end of a log and the pupil on the other, and the two constituted 
the college. Today it would be harder and less satisfactory for the 
pupil if he is to be tested by 30 myopic researchers looking for 
the microbe of error in the product of an overstuffed student. 
That today students are over-examined in most American medi- 
cal schools is without question. 

Martin Luther described an examination in his day as in its 
terror comparable to a trial for murder. The scholastics of the past 
were pedantic, and a student today might occasionally need pro- 
tection if exposed to the requirements set by 20 zealots, each ani- 
mated by a desire to advance the dignity of his own specialty. 

But in this matter not only is the cause of education to be con- 
sidered and the rights of the students, but the protection of the 
community is a matter which should not be overlooked. Do exist- 
ing examinations enforce upon students the training which is best 
suited to the demands of the community? In America, where in- 
dividualism has been rampant, it was thought that there should be 
absolute freedom in the right to practise medicine. It is not to be 
forgotten that the late Professor James appeared before a commit- 
tee of our legislature, with an earnest plea to allow the utmost 
freedom to the untrained in the practice of medicine. If any man 
feels that he has the will and the power to heal, why should he be 
restrained ? When the state prescribed no examination for the 
practice of medicine, as was generally true until recently, the well- 
educated physician could claim no distinction over the self-adver- 
tising mountebank, except that given by a diploma not easily won. 
This promoted thoroughness of examination in all the well-estab- 
lished medical schools desirous that their degrees should have 
value. The schools served to perform, in part, a service done in 
Europe by the State Examinations, as is the case in England. 
After the establishment of Boards of Registration and laws regu- 
lating the practice of medicine in the different states of this coun- 
try, although the same need for rigidity in school examinations 
does not exist, the system of examination has remained in Amer- 
ican schools, but little changed. 
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It is not difficult to see why medical examinations different from 
those suited to European conditions developed in this country, 
and the question of any change in existing conditions demands 
deliberation and the exercise of sound judgment. The Faculty of 
the Harvard Medical School after a careful consideration of 
the subject, based on an investigation of the educational meth- 
ods of the leading European and American medical schools, has 
recently made certain recommendations changing the system of 
examinations. These have been adopted by the Corporation with 
the approval of the Board of Overseers, and are now to stand the 
test of trial. 

Instead of the numerous examinations, with marks counting for 
the degree, conducted by the heads of each of the 20 departments 
at the end of his course — a practice resembling the school recitation 
after the pupils have learned their lesson —there are to be two stated 
series of examinations during the course, one at the end of the 
middle period, when instruction has been chiefly on the fundamen- 
tal medical sciences, and the other at the end of the four years, 
when the student is examined on the branches relating directly to 
the study, recognition and treatment of disease. 

The examinations are to be conducted under the direction of an 
examining board, composed of members of the Faculty teachers 
of the theoretical and practical branches. No studentcan beadmitted 
to these examinations unless he has given proof satisfactory to the 
head of each department that he has shown sufficient industry or 
zeal in the work of the respective department. 

Those opposing this change claim that there is a danger that 
the examinations under the new arrangement may not be suffi- 
ciently thorough, may be one-sided, neglecting certain branches, 
and on the other hand that the student may not always be suffi- 
ciently protected from the oppression of the pedant, as the pro- 
fessor in each department may establish rigorous examining which 
will keep the student from receiving his degree; a petty man 
wielding petty authority. These objections, however, cannot be 
regarded as vital and are largely outweighed by the advantages 
from the change. 

An Examining Board, composed of the leaders of the Faculty, 
may be expected togonduct the examinations in such a way that 
they will be broad, conforming to the needs of medical education, 
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and without pedantry, whileghe purpose of the heads of the de- 
partments will be that the superficial student, who neglects class 
work and trusts to luck in his ability to pass, will not burden the 
hard-worked examiner for a degree. 

It may beconfidently hoped that the examinations conducted un- 
der the new plan will be better suited than the former ones to the 
broader spirit of medical education and give greater elasticity of 
study in the Medical School and greater freedom to the students 
while raising the standards of the better requirements for a Medi- 
cal degree. 


E.. H. Bradford, ’69. 





THE LIBRARY’S CRYING NEED. 


THE “ Report of the Committee to Visit the Library,” though 
a small document, impresses me as one of the weightiest ever issued 
by Harvard University. The fact that it needed to be issued at 
all, or that such conditions could have come into existence as called 
it forth, moves me to wonder whether Harvard graduates in gen- 
eral and the supporters of Harvard realize the supreme importance 
of the Harvard library to the University and to the scholarship of 
America. 

The librarians of America have met in 33 annual conferences, 
their first president and most honored member so long as he lived 
being Justin Winsor. They have discussed all phases of library 
interest and activity, — administration, classification, cataloguing, 
the development of public libraries, branch libraries, work with 
schools, traveling libraries. Their work has been of immeasurable 
value to American culture; yet, if they had dropped it all and in 
its place had raised the two and a half million dollars called for 
by the committee for the Harvard Library, I am not sure that 
they would not even better have served their cause and their 
country. 

The Harvard Library is the best scholar’s library in America, 
—and the worst housed. The bad housing reacts upon the char- 
acter of the library as a whole, for a library consists of books plus 
administration. The addition of more books only makes the con- 
dition worse, and the result may soon be that a poorer collection 
of books, well housed, will steal away the supremacy of Harvard. 
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Unless something large is soon done, that result is inevitable. Are 
the friends of Harvard prepared to accept this reduction in rank? 
There is another evil, almost too terrible to contemplate, but one 
that hangs over Harvard night and day, and that is a repetition of 
the Albany disaster. It is doubtful if Harvard could ever hold the 
first, second, or even third place among American universities, if 
its present library were swept away. But that destruction is an 
ever-present danger, and one that no amount of insurance can 
avert. Should it happen, donors might well ask if an institution 
that could not keep a great library when it had it deserved to have 
another. But the loss from inaccessibility, though a less dramatic 
evil than fire, is a hardly less serious one, for it means that Har- 
vard’s great facilities are, to this important extent, only on paper. 
But whether the condition shall continue for the next ten years or 
shall end earlier in a tragedy, Harvard is in any case, by allowing 
it, seriously risking its primacy among American universities. 

It would be a splendid proof of loyalty if the money for the new 
library building might be furnished by popular subscription among 
the sons of Harvard ; but strategically this is not the wisest course 
to follow. The fame and the perpetuation of the donor’s memory 
to be won by an individual in giving the building makes a simpler 
solution of the problem the natural one. It would be hard to name 
any way by which a man could keep himself or a loved one in more 
grateful and honored memory for centuries than by such a gift. 
What monument of stone or bronze, what other building erected 
anywhere in America for what object soever, can assure such a 
large and enduring place in the affection of future generations? 
There are few that can offer even a distant rivalry. Moreover, it is 
important also to bear in mind that such occasions are not always 
at hand. When the present one has been met, Harvard may offer 
no equal opportunity to monumental benefaction for decades or 
even centuries. There must be dozens of wealthy men in America 
today who would welcome this chance of living and posthumous 
fame if they could be brought to see it in its true light. 

“* Little of all we value here 


Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year 
Without both feeling and looking queer.”’ 


So sang our Harvard poet. How many presidents of the United 
States are brought to mind, except for examination purposes, after 
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a hundred years? Every four years now but emphasizes the dif- 
ference between holding that office and having a claim on living 
memory. But the man who connects his name with the building 
that we have faith to believe is soon to accommodate the book 
treasures of Harvard, will have more than a nominal remembrance; 
his name will be gratefully repeated daily by thousands of the 
most promising youth of America, daily for more years and cen- 
turies than our vision can now foresee. Is not this an honor to 
satisfy the most aspiring? Is not the service one that is worthy 


of any life’s devotion ? 
Harry Lyman Koopman, p ’93. 


Brown UNIVERSITY. 


RECORD OF HARVARD IN THE CIVIL WAR. 


Gen. JAMES B. Fry, Provost Marshal-General of the Army, 
states in his final report in March, 1866, the following casual- 
ties of Union troops in the Civil War: 





Deserters, Commissioned Officers . . . . . 1. es e+ ee 216 
Deserters, Enlisted Men and Non-Commissioned Officers. . 198,829 
Dishonorably discharged, Commissioned Officers . . . 204 
Dishonorably discharged, Enlisted Men and a, 

I ORI i ge Nae OR ea a ge a nb wt aia a te 2,489 
Dismissed, Commissioned Officers. . . . 2... se « 2,423 
Cashiered, Commissioned Officers . . . . 1. 2. se 2 «© + 274 

REE als S) Sed is a) oe ew a a ee Ae 204,435 


Gen. Fr ys gives a partial statement from incomplete returns in 
the possession of the government of like casualties of the Confed- 
erate Army from April 1, 1861, to March, 1865: 





Deserters, Commissioned Officers . . ...... » 1,028 
Deserters, Enlisted Men and Non-Commissioned Officers . 103,400 
Dismissed, Commissioned Officers .......+. 583 
Cashiered, Commissioned Officers. . . 2. «6 s+ ee 249 

Ln DE eT oa COE ees eR EP NET 105,260 


Gen. John S. Preston, Superintendent of Conscription, in a 
communication to the Secretary of War, March 3, 1865, says: 
“There are over 100,000 deserters scattered over the Confederacy.” 

A comparison of these startling figures shows that every section 
of the land furnished its quota of deserters to the enormous aggre- 
gate of 303,473. It has been an interesting and inspiring study to 
compare the records in this regard of the graduates of Harvard 
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and temporary students, who did not receive a degree. Dr. Francis 
H. Brown, ’57, has performed an important task in compiling 
“Harvard University in the War of 1861-1865,” published in 
1886, and the addenda in this Magazine. The history of all the 
colleges in this eventful period has not been written and the Uni- 
versity is fortunate in her biographer. I have consulted books is- 
sued by officials and reliable authors concerning every name men- 
tioned in these publications. The services of a small number are 
not known and cannot be considered at this time, and the Adjutant 
General of the War Department will not furnish information 
contained in the archives in his custody. The following endorse- 
ment appears on one of my applications for facts: “‘Under the 
rules of this Department the information requested cannot be 
furnished for historical purposes.” 

I digress to say I am willing to pay public servants for any 
work done at my request and submit an impertinent inquiry. 
Under what “rules” do pension attorneys with sordid and sinister 
motives acquire knowledge of this nature ? 

Dr. Brown has been liberal in recognizing the claims of persons 
to be recorded on the rolls of honor of Harvard, but my investi- 
gation must be restricted to those who were amenable to the stat- 
utes and regulations prescribed for the government of the Army 
and Navy in war. My compilation gives the manifold positions of 
the sons of Harvard when entering the military and naval forces 
in defense of the Union. 


Private . 

Corporal . 
SS a ee ee 
Hospital Steward . 


Enlisted Men and Non-Commissioned Officers . 


Brevet Second Lieutenant . 

Second Lieutenant . 

First Lieutenant 

Captain 

Major . s+ > - 

Lieutenant Colonel 

Colonel . ae 

Brigadier General . 

Medical Cadet . 

Assistant Surgeon . 

Surgeon Mes hoe baits: aha” 
Acting Assistant Surgeon, U.S. A.. . 
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NRRNRIMEAR yy 58 Wi. care so''s) apala ae 2) a Raniel, au ehe 30 
SUOMI 55 ee ee a ee ae 5 
Gate 6) rn a ew eth Ss a ele ee 7 

Comnietaned DMs)... 6 Fe BL Se eH 776 

NAVY 

Seamen and Warrant Officers. . . . 1. «6 2 + © we wo 11 
Raise a <6 be kit Manner, ound er ae! ig 6 aeaie ons 6 
PERC SOS sk as ea ee a te 5 
LS a at ee ae ce ee ee eee ae ae 2 
UTS CMI Shy 6 Sos 9) id) ae a WS Ue ie 5 
SE os alas sh, a es ave? <3) eae cee 1 
Acting Assistant Surgeon, U.S.N.. . . .,... Ti 
LO eae eee een er ay eee 3 
SR RR a ale oe lee ea eaten 24 
Peeneemmriai Ss) os ate LS Shoe Se 3 

Commissioned and Appointed Officers. . ..... 120 

Grand total, Army and Navy. . ... +. ses -s 1311 


Of 776 officers in the Army, 355 were promoted. Of 404 enlisted 
men and non-commissioned officers in the army, 200 were pro- 
moted to be commissioned officers. Of 120 appointed and commis- 
sioned officers in the Navy, 43 were promoted. Of 11 seamen and 
warrant officers in the Navy, 1 was promoted to be an appointed 
officer. This long list of 599 promotions demonstrates that the 
recipients had discharged their responsible duties with courage 
and fidelity. It should be understood that only one promotion for 
each person has been specified and that brevet appointments have 
not been enumerated. 

Why were desertions from the Union forces occurring without 
cessation ? The question will be discussed in the light of my obser- 
vation, upwards of three years as a member of Company K, 
Eleventh Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers, Infantry. The con- 
clusion must be deduced from official reports of every state that 
desertions were rare in commands that were stationed in places 
where a conflict of arms was not probable. But in the Army of the 
Potomace, or any body of troops that must fight battles and subdue 
the gigantic rebellion, tens of thousands deserted their colors. This 
proposition may be supported by a reference to the report of the 
Adjutant General of Massachusetts. The Third Regiment, Infan- 
try, three months, 447 men, was not under fire and did not have a 
deserter. 27 unattached companies rendered services at fortified 
points on the coast of Massachusetts — and of 2412 men only 3 
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deserted. The Second Regiment, Cavalry, three years, led by the 
gallant Charles R. Lowell, ’54, lost through this casualty 622 
men in an enlistment of 2841. Of an enlistment of 2423 men in 
my regiment, 328 were deserters. My company was organized in 
Dorchester, now Boston, and 42 men in an enlistment of 195 were 
correctly reported deserters. 12 were “ bounty jumpers,” chiefly 
from the criminal classes of the Old World. A majority were of 
foreign birth, and high honors should be awarded to the aliens who 
were true to the country of their adoption. But ten were born in 
New England, the children of respectable parents, pupils in child- 
hood in the grammar and Sunday schools, craftsmen of skill and 
industry, who knew the enormity of their crime. The pretexts or 
excuses offered for desertion in peace, which have been stated in 
reports and periodicals by British and American officers, could not 
be pleaded truthfully during this struggle for supremacy. 

These criminals were not the victims of home-sickness, the ter- 
rible malady which frequently turned the scales against the life of 
the unfortunate sufferer in hospitals. The extreme penalty of de- 
sertion in war is death and the guilty fled in secrecy and disguise 
to Canada or remote localities, or to vessels on the sea. After the 
collapse of the Southern Confederacy, they lived in communities 
where they hoped to escape recognition and “ Home, Sweet Home” 
was abandoned forever. Thirty years after this event, I met in the 
Rocky Mountains of Montana a hermit who confessed in tears he 
was a deserter from the Union ranks and bore an assumed name. 
The sword of Damocles was suspended by a thread above the head 
of every soldier and sailor, and under the assaults of disease, hys- 
teria and insanity might supervene and cause some to go astray. 
I am satisfied the controlling motive for the commission of this 
offense was the fear of death at the hands of the enemy. This 
danger vanished when Lee surrendered, and many deserters, who 
had not discharged a musket in battle or skirmish, then crept from 
their hiding places, accepted the clemency tendered in the pro- 
clamation of the President and returned. 

But the paramount issue recurs. How many children: of Har- 
vard were faithless to their solemn obligations? The records of 
1311 of her soldiers and sailors have been under examination, and 
one only has been discovered against whom the charge of deser- 
tion stands. When tested by the rule of averages applicable to the 
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armies of both belligerents, it seems incredible that this number 
is so low. If this standard had been maintained throughout the na- 
tion, there would not have been a vast host of deserters and Con- 
gress would not have been compelled to enact laws regulating the 
draft. This solitary individual, notorious for his villainy, was 
graduated in 1863 at the Medical School, but his name will not be 
disclosed in this paper. He was mustered Aug. 7, 1863, into a 
Massachusetts regiment with the rank of Assistant Surgeon, and 
after a brief service deserted Oct. 14, 1863. He was not born in 
the United States and escaped to his native land, where he re- 
sided until his death in 1870. 

I have referred particularly to the New Englanders who were 
deserters from my company, and regret to add they had a legion 
of companions. In what sense, if any, were they deficient or inferior 
to the men who were steadfast to the end? Their patriotism and 
moral courage should have been supreme, but were overcome by 
their fear of death. The collegians, viewed as a whole, made sacri- 
fices to attain the best education and were animated by the same 
natural desire to live, and it is an old saying that ‘“self-preserva- 
tion is the first law of nature.” In what attributes, if any, were 
they superior to their weak comrades who basely deserted them? 
Their strong love of life was subordinate to a conscientious resolve 
to do or die, and to the inspiration of the thought, “‘ Harvard looks 
down upon me.” 

‘* When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, J can.’’ 

The evidence is conclusive that these men, walking in the classic 
shades of Harvard, were stimulated to choose and follow the no- 
blest ideals and become sterling citizens of the Republic. But these 
honorable names include 188 persons on whom degrees were be- 
stowed by other colleges. In reviewing their history, my opinion 
has been confirmed that the leading purposes of these institutions 
of learning are the development of all the powers of the mind and 
the building of an exalted character. 

Candor requires me to call attention to 125 graduates and stu- 
dents of Harvard who wore Confederate uniforms, and my com- 
ments must not be construed as an approval of their cause. They 
were subject to the influences of their scholastic training and did 
not betray the Southern Confederacy by cowardly desertion. 
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Any one who declares the college life of these loyal defenders 
of their political faith — Union or Confederate — was demoralizing 
displays brazen-faced audacity. 

Twelve Harvard officers were dismissed or cashiered in pursuance 
of the sentence of a court-martial, and the most vital question does 
not relate to the crimes of which they were convicted, but to those 
of which they were not accused. The good reputation of the Uni- 
versity for heroic deeds is vindicated, although some committed 
acts prejudicial to good order and military discipline. 

A concise summary of these cases will,be instructive. Chaplain 
Sylvan S. Hunting, Divinity School, ’52, wrote a letter regarding 
the return of a fugitive slave, but was reinstated by President Lin- 
coln, and mustered out with his regiment. 

Major Robert N. Copeland, ’51, published in the newspapers an 
*“* Appeal to Massachusetts ” and criticised the military authorities 
in the conduct of the war, but the order of dismissal was revoked 
and his resignation was accepted in 1870. 

Capt. William W. Badger, ’55, was dismissed in July, 1863, for 
insubordination, honorably restored by the President in October, 
1863, and remained in the Army until his honorable discharge 
April 27, 1866. 

A captain was dismissed for drunkenness on duty in camp, but 
I am a willing witness that his conduct on the battlefield was with- 
out a flaw. He was commissioned afterwards in a regiment of 
colored troops. 

Another major was allowed to file his resignation after the ter- 
mination of hostilities. 

An assistant surgeon, dismissed Sept. 14, 1863, from a regiment 
of infantry, was appointed acting assistant surgeon in the Navy 
Oct. 6, 1863, and “served faithfully ” to Aug. 16, 1865. 

A lieutenant in a regiment of regulars, infantry, was reinstated 
by the President and fell at Gettysburg. 

An assistant surgeon of a regiment of infantry was afterwards 
commissioned in a regiment of cavalry and mustered out Nov. 14, 
1865. 

The specifications have been omitted and cannot be procured in 
some cases, but I am assured by the highest authority that the 
charge of cowardice was not preferred directly against 11 officers 
who were dismissed or cashiered. There is one only who was sen- 
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tenced for the grave crime of tendering his resignation while under 

arrest for several charges, including cowardice. This person was 

an alien, having a degree from a college on foreign soil, and was 

graduated in 1863 at the Medical school. He received in 1863 a 

commission as assistant surgeon in a Massachusetts regiment and 

after dismissal departed from the United States and died in 1864. 
This is the notable record of Harvard in “grim-visaged war.” 
Henry -N. Blake, 1 ’58. 


MILTON. 


FROM STAGECOACH TO SUBWAY. 


THE opening of the Cambridge Subway, installing eight-minute ser- 
vice between Harvard and the Hub, will furnish subject-matter for re- 
miniscences and moralizing among alumni wherever two or three are met 
together. In the 17th and 18th centuries the college professor or student, 
bound townward, went afoot or astride over one of two circuitous routes : 
either through Brighton, Brookline and Roxbury over the Neck, or via 
the “ broad way,” now Kirkland Street, to Charlestown and thence by 
ferry to the North End. After the building of the West Boston Bridge 
in 1793 the favored way for pedestrians, equestrians, chaises, and omni- 
buses lay through the heretofore inaccessible marshes of Cambridgeport. 
On this most direct of approaches from the College to Beacon Hill were 
laid in 1856 the rails of the pioneer horse-railway of greater Boston. The 
service was electrified in 1889. In 1898 the Cambridge Bridge Commission 
was organized to construct in place of the decrepit West Boston Bridge a 
monumental masonry and steel bridge, suitable for the uses of the munici- 
palities concerned and of the Boston Elevated Railway Company. This 
bridge was completed in 1906. Work on the Cambridge Subway, to follow 
this historic route underground, was begun in the summer of 1909. Through 
it, barring unforeseen contingencies, cars are scheduled to be running in a 
few months. Such in epitome has been the progress in Cambridge from 
stagecoach to subway train. It is a record full of interesting historical con- 
trasts — full of material for prophecy. How long will it be before the 
aeronauts open an overhead line in competition with the Boston Elevated 
Company ? 

Rapid transit has come about quickly. Besides the East Cambridge 
Elevated Extension, the new Subway, with its bridge connection and the 
Beacon Hill tunnel, built at a cost of $12,000,000, its stations and other 
features tastefully designed, its equipment involving the use of every de- 
vice for speed, comfort and safety known to the traction profession, will 
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be used by men who had already received their degrees from Harvard 
College before the first little green horse cars began jogging past each 
other in front of the Revere House, Bowdoin Square. The contractor who 
laid the eight-foot strap rails of the Cambridge horse railroad is alive at 
this writing, and keenly interested in recent traction events. Men who 
served the Union Railway Company in its first years are still on the pay- 
roll of its successor, the Boston Elevated Railway Company. The celerity 
with which Cambridge conditions have been transformed by the succeed- 
ing changes of traction systems has surprised most graduates who are 
now in middle life and have kept in touch with Harvard happenings. It 
is hard to realize that less than 60 years ago the poet Longfellow thus 
characterized his journey from a dinner in town: “The omnibus rattling 
and reeling to and fro; an old lady in black, with silver spectacles, is get- 
ting out, the horses start ; she staggers back, then pitches forward, and ex- 
claims: ‘Oh! I feel as if I had taken my bitters!’” 

These contrasts created by the lapse of two generations are so striking 
as perhaps to deserve extended comment. They are quite as notable in 
their way as any of the contrasts between the provincial antebellum col- 
lege and the great national university of the second decade of this cen- 
tury. The situation seems almost archaic to which the late John Fiske 
once referred, in speaking of his first days in Cambridge in 1860 : “ Horse- 
cars came and went on week-days, but on Sunday he who would visit 
Boston must either walk or take an omnibus, in which riding was penance 
enough to atone for the sin.” 

The present more general sense of the importance of rapid transit is 
reflected in the extensive publicity which will normally be accorded to the 
Subway opening. Newspaper and magazine descriptions involving thou- 
sands upon thousands of columns of printed matter will acquaint the pub- 
lic with the operating excellences and esthetic features of the latest great 
extension of traction facilities in greater Boston. A very different concep- 
tion of news values prevailed before the War. The newspapers made but 
little account of the beginnings of the street railway system. The Boston 
Transcript, for example, thus covered the opening, in its issue of 
March 27, 1856: 

“Cambridge Horse Railroad: — Five trips were made on the road 
yesterday to the perfect satisfaction of a throng of passengers. It was 
demonstrated that two horses tandem made the trip with a car containing 
40 passengers with more ease than they could have drawn an empty omni- 
bus on the street. A special trip for the observation of a number of gentle- 
men was made early this afternoon. The cars will continue running regu- 
larly next week and the tracks will be completed the whole distance be- 
tween the Revere House and the Brattle House during the month of April. 
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This is the first horse railroad for passengers in New England, and the 
first one is that between Schenectady and Saratoga Springs which was 
built about 23 years ago.” The Cambridge Chronicle gave space a little 
more liberally to the new enterprise. Incidentally it quoted, a few days 
after the cars began running, one of the earliest letters of complaint re- 
garding the service. Their number since then has been legion. The com- 
plainant in this instance was John Smith, Jr., who among other proposals 
urged to restrict “the running of the cars to every 15 minutes so that 
there may be some time when a man or a woman can avoid the cars” and 
“to restrict the speed of the cars running after sunset to five miles per 
hour.” 

The differences in speed, safety, cost, comfort and convenience are 
sufficiently striking to convince any but the most confirmed laudator 
temporis acti that the recent traction improvements affecting Harvard 
University have been genuine betterments. A little more than 30 years 
ago at the 250th anniversary of the settling of Cambridge, Rev. Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie, ’59, struck what to few listeners appeared a discord- 
ant note in pleading for better transportation between Harvard Square 
and Boston. ‘“ With all the discomfort and peril and expense and waste 
of time,” he said, “involved in this weary method of travel [by horse 
cars| it cannot be very long before a desire for comfort or a desire to 
people our unoccupied lands shall find through the upper air or on the 
ground or under the ground a better way of getting into our city that its 
advantages may be enjoyed.” This general desire is now being realized, 
as the comparative figures of rapid transit days and horse-car days 
show. 

The new running time, as has been said, between Harvard Square and 
Park Street, will not exceed eight minutes. This quickening of the ser- 
vice follows similar reductions in other branches of the transportation 
system with which the University is connected. On the surface lines many 
schedules have been shortened. The building of the elevated line between 
Sullivan Square and Dudley Street reduced a schedule from 45 minutes 
to 18 minutes; the East Boston tunnel from 30 minutes to 54 minutes ; 
the Forest Hills elevated extension from 16 minutes to 8 minutes. Greater 
Boston in the sixties and seventies was a community of magnificent dis- 
tances, unconquered by mechanical enterprise. A scheme of the normal 
running time of the old Union Company indicates that from Harvard 
Square to Bowdoin Square the trip took 30 minutes, or via East Cam- 
bridge, 35 minutes. Arlington Centre and Watertown were each distant 
a 40 minutes’ ride from the University ; now they are 19 and 18 minutes. 
When an attempt was made to cut five minutes from the schedule of an 
hour and ten minutes from Arlington to Bowdoin Square it was found 
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that the horses could not stand up under the strain. There were times, 
as during the great epizovtic, when all the horses were out of commission. 

The appearance of adequate safety devices to accompany increasing 
speed of operation has been a remarkable feature of the growth of the 
electric railway industry. In mechanical operation the block signal safety 
system, which is installed in the Cambridge subway, has proved thor- 
oughly satisfactory on other rapid transit lines. Operation of the horse 
ear and omnibus lines was safe enough, of course — except when a crowd 
of Harvard students returning from the theatre derailed the car by their 
antics on the rear platform. Subway operation is certainly not less safe. 

A five-cent car fare, ever since the late eighties, has been the unit in 
this district, and a generation has grown up which has forgotten the far 
higher costs of transportation prevailing in the college days of older 
graduates. The flat rate of charging for this service has, of course, its 
hardships for the transit expert. A gradually lengthening average haul 
for five cents, often approaching dangerously near the critical distance, 
proves many a street-car manager today to be hoist by the petard of his 
own progressiveness. Of the convenience, however, of the nickel rate to 
the community there can be no question. Half a century ago the trip 
from Harvard Square to Bowdoin Square cost 10 cents, from Cambridge- 
port to Bowdoin Square 8 cents, from East Cambridge to Bowdoin Square 
6 cents. From Harvard Square to Arlington the charge was 8 cents. 
Continuous rides of 10 and 15 miies, such as may now be made across 
the system by use of the liberal free-transfer privileges, did not exist, of 
course, among the competing horse-car companies which for many years 
served the city and its suburbs. 

The evolution of the street car as a vehicle from “the noisy and rum- 
bling omnibus ” has been witnessed by frequenters of Harvard Square. 
They have seen that successive adaptations have been altogether in the 
direction of greater comfort of travel. The ten horse cars with which 
service was started in 1856 were 16 feet long, with a seating capacity of 
20 passengers each. Ventilation was hardly considered. Heating methods 
continued to be primitive down to electrification. The “ sugar box” type 
of cars was employed until about 1876, when the “ cut-under ” kind began 
to be introduced. The Union Company in those years built its own cars, 
costing about $850 each. Thence may be traced an interesting series, 
including the later red and white horse cars ; the first electrics, seating 34 
passengers and costing $3500 ; the semi-convertibles, introduced (though 
not on the Harvard Square lines) in 1906, with seats for 48, the cost 
being figured at $7000; the slightly more expensive semi-convertibles of 
the prepayment type recently installed and soon to appear in Harvard 
Square via East Cambridge; the long elevated cars used in the subway- 
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elevated service ; and finally the 70-foot Cambridge subway cars, costing 
$10,500, capable of seating 72 persons and equipped with the best heat- 
ing and ventilating apparatus known to the present generation of experts. 
To a population accustomed to the conveniences of the later vehicles the 
hardships and discomforts of the horse-car service are rapidly becoming 
a faint memory. 

The Cambridge Horse Railroad in its first three months of operation 
carried on an average 67,200 passengers a month, or at the rate of about 
800,000 passengers a year. It was the extraordinary success of this 
showing which led immediately to the operation of several other horse 
railway lines in greater Boston. Intense local satisfaction with the results 
of operation prompted an editorial in the Cambridge Chronicle of August 
2, 1856, well meant but written in a manner which today would have 
been attributed to the influence of the silly season : 

‘Delighted as we are with our Cambridge railroad, we are pleased to see that the 
spirit of improvement in the metropolis is turned in this direction. The convenience 
and comfort of the street railroad must be experienced to be appreciated ; and we have 
so long experienced these here that the ceaseless satisfaction of those blessings has 
grown a necessary part of our daily pleasures — as the song of birds upon the trees, or 
the murmur of pleasant waters that have grown familiar to the ear. Tinkle, ting; 
tinkle, ting; — why we have sleighing the year round; even while the thermometer 
stands at 98 !”’ 


The growth of the traffic thus inaugurated has been rapid. In 1888, 
just before electrification, the West End Street Railway Company carried 
97,039,269 passengers. In the twelve months ending September 30, 
1898 —the first year of the Boston Elevated Company’s control — the 
total of revenue passengers was 181,321,295. In 1910 the revenue 
passengers numbered 305,068,665 with 195,000,000 (estimated) transfers 
in addition. 

The community’s financial stake in rapid transit, meantime, has grown 
much more than proportionately with the traffic increase. The resources 
of the promoters of the Cambridge Horse Railroad were so slight that 
they were unable to pay the cost of ballasting the line with beach stones, 
and the enterprise had to wait until the contractor lowered his price in 
consideration of having found several farmers of Brighton and Allston 
who would deliver their stone walls at one dollar a ton. These granite 
boulders served as the original ballast on which were laid the little eight- 
foot rails, their ends so close together that in hot weather they curled up. 
The early traction men soon discovered that money could be sunk in horse 
railways. By 1888 the permanent investment of the companies consoli- 
dated under the West End was valued at $11,669,711.97. When the 
Elevated Company assumed control in January, 1898, it stood at 


$25,960,000. In 1909 the total was $81,440,400. By the end of 1915, 
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after the successive opening of the Cambridge Subway, the Dorchester 
extension, the East Cambridge elevated extension, the East Boston tunnel 
extension, the Malden elevated extension and the Boylston Street subway, 
together with the necessary expenditures for power stations and equip- 
ment and the necessary additions to the surface system, the transit plant 
will represent an expenditure of upwards of $128,000,000. For every 
$20 of taxed wealth in the district the street railway property will show 
an investment of one dollar. The Panama Canal will have cost only 
about three times as much as the electric traction system of metropolitan 
Boston. 

The constructional facts of the Cambridge Subway and its equipment 
will very shortly await the inspeetion of graduates and undergraduates. 
The new tube embodies much experience in subway building, gained since 
the pioneer Tremont Street subway was constructed by the Boston Transit 
Commission in the nineties. The Boston Elevated Company has been 
responsible for the entire underground work in Cambridge, the Beacon 
Hill tunnel within the city limits of Boston having been excavated by the 
Transit Commission. The length of the subway proper is very nearly 
two and a quarter miles. Three underground stations, each a transfer 
point from surface cars, have been provided. These stations are situated 
at, respectively, Harvard Square, Central Square and Kendall Square. 
The subway has a width of 25 feet, a height above the tracks of 16 feet, 
4 inches. It is provided with a unique scheme of emergency exits. 
The ventilating system is believed to be the most nearly perfect yet in- 
stalled in any subway. 

The physical attractiveness of the stations and their apparatus, the style 
of which is generally consonant with the older buildings of the College 
Yard, accords with a settled policy adopted by the Boston Elevated Com- 
pany. It is perhaps not generally known that for some years past the 
company, in the designing of all work of a monumental character, has 
had the benefit of the services of Robert S. Peabody, ’66, sometime 
president of the American Institute of Architects, and that designs sub- 
mitted by his firm have been subjected to the criticism of a special com- 
mittee of the Boston Society of Architects. The results of this policy 
are seen in a dignified, unified architectural manner noticeable in the 
appearance of bridges, terminals, power stations and car stations through- 
out the system. ‘The horse railroads of a generation ago, whatever their 
other merits, were not precisely agents of civic beautification; rapid 
transit today, in so far forth as is consistent with its utilitarian purposes, 
has due regard for the esthetic amenities. 

The effects of the newest developments of rapid transit upon University 
efficiency are so obvious as hardly to need comment. The relations between 
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the departments in Cambridge and those situated elsewhere require quick 
and comfortable transportation. The metropolitan community becomes 
more and more a great research laboratory for the benefit of teachers and 
students. The transportation facilities thus appear to be an important 


part of the university equipment. 
Frederick William Coburn, ’91. 


JUDGE HOAR’S WIT. 


Dr. Epwarp W. Emerson and Mr. Moorfield Storey have written 
in collaboration a most entertaining biography of one of the really individ- 
ual Americans of his time.’ Judge Rockwood Hoar was not only him- 
self — he was the last embodiment on a massive scale of that great type 
which we rather indefinitely label “ Yankee Puritan.” In this classifica- 
tion the “ Puritan ” stands for conscience, a compelling and unintermit- 
tent recognition that the voice of Duty is to be obeyed at all times and 
at any cost, and that conduct is the test of faith. The “ Yankee,” on the 
other hand, implies shrewdness in dealing with practical life, wit, humor, 
and a play of irony, that saves the Puritan from being a grim fanatic or 
a smug religionist. The Yankee without the Puritan may be a con- 
scienceless perpetrator of wooden nutmegs and woolly horses; the Puri- 
tan without the Yankee may be a prig ; but the combination produced a 
race of men who first made the Commonwealth of Massachusetts a power 
in the world and then stamped their principles indelibly on the structure 
of the United States. Judge Hoar was indeed the last of these. His 
brother, the Senator, possessed some of the marking traits, but he lacked 
others that were indispensable. The Judge’s sons, Samuel and Sherman, 
inherited the family ability, yet it was apparent that they belonged to 
another generation, nay, to another epoch. 

Judge Hoar came rightfully by his Yankee Puritanism — for his ear- 
liest ancestress, the Widow Joanna Hoar, migrated to Braintree in 1640. 
Her son, Leonard, was elected president of Harvard College in 1682, and 
their descendants for 150 years dwelt in Concord, Lexington, and the 
neighboring towns. The Judge’s father, Samuel (H. C. 1802), served 
one term in Congress, and married the daughter of Roger Sherman, the 
most typical Connecticut Yankee Puritan, in whom the Yankee rather 
crowded out the Puritan. Their son, Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar, was 
born in Concord in 1816; graduated from Harvard in 1835; was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and in the course of a very few years established a repu- 


1 Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar. By E. W. Emerson, ’66, and Moorfield Storey, 66. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, portrait, $1.50 net.) 
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tation as a vigorous lawyer. Politics and civic duties of all kinds took 
much of histime. From a loyal Whig, he became a Free Soiler, and then, 
by natural evolution, a Republican. Beyond the Simon pure Republican- 
ism of early days, — the Republicanism which was both a protest against 
Slavery and a defense of the Union, — he never went. While still a young 
man (in 1849) he accepted an appointment to the Court of Common 
Pleas, where he sat for six years; in 1859, he was appointed to the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court; in 1869, President Grant made him At- 
torney-General, an office which he held only a short time. He devoted 
the remainder of his life to his law practice, except for two terms spent 
in Congress, and for service on commissions. He died in 1895. 

But these are merely the dates which mark the external progress of 
the man. For the man himself, you should turn to this biography — 
unless, indeed, you knew him in the flesh. If you ever saw him drive in 
the family carryall up the main street of Concord, or heard him in court 
or town meeting utter his characteristic remarks, which had the litheness 
and point of arrows and yet seemed to be as imperishable as adamant, you 
cannot forget him. A stranger who happened to see the Judge enter the 
old Concord Post Office would have asked himself, “‘ Where have I met 
that face before ?”’ In later years the hair and beard were almost white ; 
the eyes, large and undaunted and penetrating, shone behind his spec- 
tacles ; his upper lip, smooth shaven according to the recognized Uncle 
Sam fashion, was firm; his beard, half a foot long, grew full over his 
chin and jaws; his nose, large and shapely, seemed to corroborate the 
theory that the nose is the index of strength. Having scrutinized these 
features, the stranger would perceive their general structural resem- 
blance to Raphael’s portrait of Julius II. But the Judge’s expression 
showed that he lived in a world of ideals into which the Renaissance 
pontiff had never entered. 

Scattered through the volume are specimens of Judge Hoar’s wit, say- 
ings which were passed on by his contemporaries until they had traveled 
the country over. His biographers tell us that he showed his gift of re- 
partee from the time he was a little boy. His mature and later letters are 
as full as a quince is of flavor. Among so many characteristic sallies, it 
is perhaps impossible to pick out the brightest, but certainly none had a 
more lasting humor in it than his reply to Lord Tenterden, one of the 
British Commissioners to draw up the Treaty of Washington. Tenterden, 
having signed and affixed his seal, asked Hoar, who was to sign next, 
whether he had any family seal or crest. “ None,” said the Judge, “ ex- 
cepting a sleeve button that may answer the purpose, my family being 
without any other insignia.” Better known, perhaps, because more recent, 
is his “ blind asylum” argument when he served as counsel for the Vis- 
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itors of the Andover Theological Seminary in the heresy trial. It was on 
this occasion too that he said: “If I were to undertake to discuss and 
point out the differences between the doctrines of the Andover Creed and 
the publications of Dr. Smyth, I should feel like the Scotch old woman 
who, when asked if she understood the sermon, replied, ‘ Wad J ha’e the 
presumption ?’” 

Of innumerable occasions when Judge Hoar indulged in the retort 
mordant, perhaps none gave him greater satisfaction than the following. 
B. F. Butler, his chief adversary at the bar in the fifties, as counsel for 
the defense, closed with this emphatic appeal to the jury : ‘“ We have the 
highest authority for saying, ‘Everything which a man hath will he give 
for his life.’”” When Hoar’s turn came, he said: “ It has fora long time 
been suspected by those who have watched Mr. Butler’s career that he 
has recognized as the highest authority the individual upon whom he now 
relies. For, gentlemen, as you well know, the statement which he quotes 
from the Book of Job was made by Satan.” How Butler wriggled out of 
this noose is not recorded ; but it is stated that, in the hundreds of cases 
in which he and Hoar opposed each other, the Judge won all but one. No 
wonder that later, upon Judge Hoar’s appointment as Attorney-General, 
Butler sought by every means which the most unscrupulous demagogue 
of the age could devise, to be revenged. 

Judge Hoar’s devotion to Harvard, beginning with his childhood, con- 
tinued to his last day. That devotion was compounded not merely of 
family traditions and personal associations, but also of the conviction that 
such an institution of the highest learning must be cherished and supported 
by every citizen who understands wherein the welfare of individuals and 
of states resides — namely, in knowledge and in character. With a single 
example of Judge Hoar’s service to Harvard, we close. In 1872, a day 
or two after the great Boston Fire, which had destroyed most of the Bos- 
ton buildings from whose rental the College got a large part of its 
revenue, President Eliot and the Treasurer sat in the latter’s office 
computing the extent of the calamity. To quote Mr. C. F. Adams, as 
they were “looking each other in the face in blank dismay,” they heard 
steps outside. The door opened. Judge Hoar entered and, having said 
that he owed everything to Harvard College, he handed the Treasurer a 
railroad bond. That act reassured both President Eliot and Treasurer 
Silsbee ; and within sixty days, more than $180,000 poured into Har- 
vard’s treasury from alumni who had been moved by Judge Hoar’s 
example. 
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THE NEW COMMENCEMENT CALENDAR. 


TueE Governing Boards have adopted the following vote: “ Academic 
Year. The academic year begins on the Monday preceding the last 
Wednesday in September. The annual Commencement is held on the 
Thursday preceding the last Wednesday in June. The vacation begins 
at Commencement and ends on the Sunday preceding the last Wednesday 
in September.” The effect of this vote will be far-reaching, because it 
involves a re-arrangement of the Class and University functions at the 
end of the year. As now planned, the Commencement Calendar will be: 


Sunday. Baccalaureate Sermon. 

Monday. Phi Beta Kappa Exercises. Announcement of Academic Distinctions. 
Evening, Senior Spread. 

Tuesday. Seniors’ Class Day. 

Wednesday. Alumni Assocs. of Professional Schools Field Day and Class Dinners. 

Thursday. Commencement. 

Friday. Harvard-Yale Boat Race. 


The dates of the Boat Race and of the Baseball Game in Cambridge 
will be settled in conference with Yale; but it is not unlikely that the 
game will be played on one of the earlier days of the program and that 
the race will be rowed on Friday. 

These changes are the result of two great causes, — first, the rapid ex- 
pansion of the University, which now has annually on its roll more than 
4000 students, in comparison with about 1000 forty years ago; and, 
second, the wonderful increase in the enthusiasm of graduates for their 
Alma Mater, an enthusiasm which shows itself by the number who return 
every year to their Class and Commencement celebrations. 

In old times, Commencement came late in the summer ; the first Com- 
mencement exercises of all being held on the second Tuesday of August, 
1642. Subsequently, the date fell irregularly in July — irregularly, 
because the Corporation found that when the date was fixed far ahead, 
troops of friends assembled to make merry with the commencers, occasion- 
ing much damage to digestion and sobriety from inordinate indulgence in 
plumb-cake and in wassail. 

For many years in the 19th century Commencement was held on the 
third Wednesday in July, but since (and including) 1871, the last Wed- 
nesday of June has been the day. In 1871 also the summer vacation 
was extended from 10 to 13 weeks, bringing the opening of the College 
academic year on the last Wednesday in September. A little later the 
University Calendar was made uniform in all departments, so that the 
Medical School no longer had its separate Commencement in March, and 
the Scientific School no longer opened later than the College. 
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About 15 years ago the Commencement schedule began to be unsatis- 
factory. Classes had grown to be so large that Sanders Theatre could no 
longer accommodate the immediate relatives of the men who took their 
degrees in the morning, and the crowds who wished to hear the speeches 
in the afternoon found Memorial Hall too small. A repast — called out 
of charity or euphemism a “ dinner’? — was served in Memorial at one 
dollar per plate (and such plates!) before the orators on the dais, from 
behind their defenses of watermelon and melting ice cream, opened fire 
on the hot and still hungry audience below. So the feeling grew that, 
since the speeches and not the tepid soup and canned peas of jaundiced 
hue were the reason for the afternoon gathering, the food might be pro- 
vided elsewhere and Memorial Hall given over wholly to the intellectual 
feast. So faras I remember, Mr. John T. Wheelwright, Secretary of the 
Class of 1876, was the first to propose in print, in a communication which 
appeared in the Graduates’ Magazine for September, 1901, that Class 
Secretaries should provide substantial luncheons at their class meetings, 
and thus remove the need of the dinner in Memorial. 

Mr. Wheelwright’s letter gave expression to a discussion which was 
already current. For at the annual meeting of the Alumni Association 
in 1901 it was voted that the President of the Association (Senator G. F. 
Hoar, ’46) appoint a Committee of Ten who, after conferring with the 
Corporation and with the Executive Committee of the Alumni Association, 
should report at Commencement, 1902, their recommendations as to the 
observance of Commencement Day. Senator Hoar appointed on this 
Committee Solomon Lincoln, ’57, C. F. Adams, ’56, H. C. Lodge, ’71, 
J. D. Long, ’57 (ex officio), Thomas Hunt, 87, W. H. Moody, ’76, 
S. M. Weld, 60, H. W. Swift, ’71, E. H. Warren, ’95, and J. M. Merriam, 
86. 

One thing leads to another. At this 1901 Commencement it happened 
that the Harvard Union, though not yet dedicated, was sufficiently ready 
to receive a thousand or more enthusiastic younger graduates ; who, un- 
able to get into Memorial Hall, held an overflow meeting in the Living 
Room of the Union. It is historically interesting to note that this joyous 
assemblage, headed by a band, was led by Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, 
then Vice-President of the United States, and was addressed by him, by 
Prof. I. N. Hollis, Robert Bacon, ’80, J. J. Storrow, ’85, and D. T. 
Dickinson, ’88, Mayor of Cambridge. 

The upshot of the 1901 Commencement was that quite as large a body 
of alumni could be counted upon to attend an overflow meeting as went 
to the official exercises in Memorial Hall. So many came to Cambridge 
that the number of tickets for those exercises assigned to each class was 
very small, and the younger classes hardly got any. In short, the great 
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function of the year for bringing Harvard graduates together was break- 
ing down for lack of space. The overflow meeting, a “rival show,” 
seemed likely to become a permanent institution, with obvious injury to 
the solidarity of the alumni. The younger men naturally felt disappointed, 
if not aggrieved, at being precluded from listening to the distinguished 
speakers in Memorial; and everybody regretted that any Harvard man 
should be prevented from joining in an All-Harvard celebration. 

The situation stood thus when the Committee of Ten went to work in 
the winter of 1901-02. It invited three Class Secretaries, J. T. Wheel- 
wright, ’76, H. M. Williams, ’85, and A. J. Garceau, ’91, together with 
F. C. Hood, ’86, to assist it. A sub-committee, consisting of Gen. S. M. 
Weld, 60, F. C. Hood, ’86, and A. J. Garceau, ’91, took steps to get the 
opinion of the alumni, and, as a result, they recommended the following 
program, by which the Commencement events were brought into one week 
instead of two: Sunday, Baccalaureate Sermon. Monday, Class Day. 
Tuesday, Field Day, Yale Game, and Class Dinners. Wednesday, Com- 
mencement Day. Thursday, Phi Beta Kappa and Boat Race. 

The replies to the Sub-Committee’s questionnaires showed (1) that 
nobody was satisfied with the existing schedule; (2) that 99 per cent 
favored the compression of events into one week ; (3) a minority, of Phi 
Beta Kappa men, protested against assigning to them the same day with 
the Boat Race; (4) President Eliot suggested having Commencement 
Day a week earlier, an arrangement which would not, however, have rem- 
edied the two weeks’ dispersion of events. 

The features of Commencement Day itself were freely criticized. Some 
wished to abolish the Dinner as “ sloppy and useless,” some disliked “ to 
have two different meetings at the same time,” and “several” looked 
“at the overflow meeting as practically a sacrilege, because they consider 
it an opposition.”” And yet 60 per cent favored an overflow meeting of 
some kind. Others thought that by giving up the Dinner enough room 
could be found in Memorial for all who cared to listen to the speaking. 
One general recommendatien ran as follows: ‘“ Have the invited guests 
and the Alumni who have been graduated over 40 or 50 years, served at 
a lunch by the Corporation ; have the large classes served at their several 
rooms, and the unattached served with a cold lunch at 50 cents, say at 
the Harvard Union. All could then join in one procession after lunch 
and march over to Sanders Theatre, ready to sit down and hear the 
speeches, without the necessity for any overflow meeting.” 

At the annual meeting of the Alumni Association in 1902 the Com- 
mittee of Ten reported the new calendar, compressing events into the 
days from Sunday to Thursday, inclusive. But although the Corporation 
were believed to favor a change, they took no official action towards se- 
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curing it. Accordingly, the old arrangements were continued year after 
year, but with increasing dissatisfaction on the part of all concerned. 

Meanwhile, various new elements cropped out. In 1903 the Harvard 
Stadium was completed, and when 40,000 persons assembled there to 
witness a football game, it naturally was argued that the place might be 
used for other large gatherings. The Class of 1904 made the trial, and 
held there its afternoon festival —a combination of the former Tree Ex- 
ercises, Ivy Oration, and Graduate Cheering : with immediate success. The 
performance of Greek and other plays has now accustomed the college 
public to regard the Stadium as both accessible and suitable for other 
than athletic contests. The immense development of Class reunions has 
been going on all this time, to swell the enthusiasm of graduates, and to 
assure a larger and larger attendance at Commencement. The 10th, 
15th, 20th and 25th anniversaries of graduation are now celebrated with 
amazing vigor. In a word, each program has been systematized and 
elaborated: so that the returning graduate finds something prepared for 
his entertainment from the Thursday before Class Day till the Boat Race 
on the Friday of the week after. This jollification is a splendid thing, 
but it extends over so many days and is so exuberant that some men 
cannot give time to take it all in, and others cannot stand the nine days’ 
strain. The fact that Memorial Hall could accommodate only a part, per- 
haps a minority, of those who wished to hear the speaking, was also a 
constant factor in the situation. In 1905 the Dinner was given up, and 
chairs took the place of the former tables; but although this increased 
the seating capacity of the Hall by perhaps one half, the new space was 
soon overcrowded. Classes out of College 30 years had reserved for 
them barely a sixth as many tickets as they counted members, while 
the pro rata allotment among the younger classes was much smaller 
still. 

One of President Lowell’s desires, often expressed, was to make Com- 
mencement once more what it had been in earlier days—the annual 
All-Harvard festival, in which young and old should participate. The 
question of the Commencement Calendar was taken up afresh last spring 
in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, which requested its deans, in confer- 
ence with the deans of the other faculties, to act as a committee on the 
matter. The committee then drew up, the several faculties adopted, and 
the Corporation and Overseers have approved, the program given at the 
beginning of this article. It was found that Tuesday would be better 
than Monday for Class Day ; because if Class Day came on Monday, there 
could be no Senior Spread the evening before, and Sunday would be an 
inconvenient day for the families and friends of the Seniors to travel 
on. Commencement itself was set on Thursday, in order to give time to 
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receive the returns from the final examinations of tle candidates for de- 
grees and for preparing the diplomas. 

The new calendar will go into effect in 1912. Commencement Day 
falls on the Thursday preceding the last Wednesday in June, thus put- 
ting forward the end of the academic year by almost a week, and so re- 
ducing considerably the likelihood that the festival will encounter the 
great heats which almost invariably set in at the end of June. The inter- 
ests of undergraduates, graduates and the University have all been equally 
considered and codrdinated. There is compression in time without loss of 
variety ; there ought to be a still larger attendance at Class and College 
functions. The experiment last June of having the Alumni speaking in 
the Sever Quadrangle proved so satisfactory that it is likely to be repeated 
—thereby enabling nearly three times as many men to attend as used to 
squeeze into Memorial, The only feature that now requires readjustment 
is the graduation exercises in Sanders Theatre. The Corporation will 
doubtless soon devise a plan by which everyone who has a right to attend 
that culminating ceremony of the academic year will have a seat pro- 
vided. Meanwhile, the reform of the Calendar interests every loyal son 


of Harvard. 
William Roscoe Thayer, ’81. 


THREE RECENT STELLIGERI. 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD, 749. 


GAMALIEL BrapForpD was born in Boston Jan. 15, 1831. He was de- 
scended from William Bradford, long governor of Plymouth Colony. He 
was an only son and the fifth of the name Gamaliel. His mother was 
Sophia Rice of Hingham. He was educated in Boston, Waltham, and 
Cambridge, graduating from Harvard College in 1849. His excellence 
as a student is attested by his having been a member of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society. Shortly after graduation he entered the banking-house 
of his cousins, Messrs. Blake Brothers, and some years later was taken 
into the firm. On Oct. 31, 1861, he married Miss Clara C. Kinsman, 
of Newburyport. With her he lived happily for four years and had two 
sons, the elder of whom survives him. Mrs. Bradford died in the spring 
of 1866. 

During the critical and difficult financial years of the Civil War Mr. 
Bradford took an active part in the affairs of Blake Brothers & Co. But 
in 1867, at the age of thirty-six, finding business in many ways unsuited 
to his tastes and having acquired a comfortable property for those days, 
he left business and determined to devote his time to literary and intel- 
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lectual pursuits of such a nature as should enable him to be most useful 
to his fellow men. 

For the long remainder of his life his abode was in Wellesley, Cam- 
bridge, or Boston. In 1889 he invested a considerable portion of his pro- 
perty in building the Hotel Austerfield, Boston, with a view not only to 
investment, but to providing himself with a dwelling-place which should 
be at once in the heart of the city and have all the charm of air and light 
and ample prospect, which had all his life so much delighted him. Those 
who saw him in his comfortable home will not soon forget his pleasure in 
the clouds and sunsets which were daily spread before his eyes. 

He was not a man who sought society for itself ; but he had a vast ac- 
quaintance and was loved by many and respected by all. He was at differ- 
ent times a member of the Social Science Association, the Cobden Club, the 
St. Botolph Club, the Massachusetts Society of the Cincinnati, the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, the Mayflower Society, the Reform Club, and 
numerous other social and political organizations. In 1898 the Spanish 
War, leading to the “ benevolent assimilation ” of the Philippines, the ap- 
propriation of Porto Rico anda general policy of colonial expansion, roused 
Mr. Bradford to join in a protest which took permanent form in the Anti- 
Imperialist League. This organization soon commanded the attention of 
the country, and although it could not immediately undo the work of the 
Expansionists, it expressed the sober second thought of a large number 
of Americans. Mr. Bradford had the satisfaction of living long enough 
to hear many of the original favorers of the acts of 1898 deplore them, 
and the highest government officials set forth the independence of the 
Filipinos as the ultimate goal of their policy. 

Long observation of our political system had convinced Mr. Bradford 
that the remedy for many evils was to be found in bringing the executive 
into closer connection with the legislature and in giving the former much 
extended power coupled with the strictest responsibility. This reform he 
advocated steadily for forty years, in letters to the newspapers, in lectures, 
in an actual candidacy for governor of Massachusetts, and in his book, “The 
Lesson of Popular Government,” published in 1898. The advance of his 
ideas was so slow that many an ardent reformer might have been dis- 
couraged: he was never discouraged. He was exposed to wrath and to 
ridicule: he met the wrath without wrath and the ridicule with perfect 
good-humor. In his desire to point out a remedy for evils, he sometimes 
insisted so strongly on the evils that some thought him a pessimist. He 
was not a pessimist. He believed in the future, he believed in liberty, he 
believed in the people. And he fought with every ounce of strength that 
was in him to make liberty worth having and the people worthy to have 
it. It is pleasant to feel that in his last years he saw many whom he 
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respected and admired coming to take his view of things and laboring 
to bring about changes which seem likely in the end to put his theories 
into practice substantially as he would have wished. 

Mr. Bradford died in Wellesley on the 20th of August, 1911, by a tragic 
accident, but absolutely without suffering. 


SAMUEL CROCKER LAWRENCE, ’55. 


SAMUEL CROCKER LAWRENCE, born in Medford, Nov. 22, 1832, was 
intended by his father for a business life, but when the boy was discovered 
studying Latin instead of reading a novel, his father gratified his desire 
for College. When he entered in 1851, he was not afraid of hard work 
and was determined to make himself a good scholar. He succeeded, 
graduating in 1855 among the first 13, and distinguishing himself espe- 
cially in the higher mathematics. His father gave him, on graduation, 
$10,000, but he received no other assistance until his father’s death, while 
his own sagacity had long before that event gained him great wealth. 

Lawrence entered active life at a time when the clouds of coming war 
were growing thick and black. He had begun military drill at Groton 
Academy, and his management of the Boys’ Company pleased Amos Law- 
rence, the great merchant, so much that he called the boy to him, claimed 
him as a relative, and gave him $100 for his youthful soldiers. He was 
a Third Lieutenant in the Massachusetts Militia while still a Senior. Be- 
ing Colonel of the Fifth Regiment when Fort Sumter was captured and 
Lincoln called for troops, he received marching orders on April 18, 1861. 
He sent them out that night and next day his regiment was quartered in 
Faneuil Hall and, on April 21st, started for Washington via New York. 
Colonel Lawrence had seen to it in the winter that his soldiers were pro- 
vided with overcoats and knapsacks ready for instant service. The Fifth 
Regiment took part in the Battle of Bull Run, where Colonel Lawrence 
was wounded and left for dead on the field. But his classmate, George 
F. Hodges, was his adjutant, and got him into an ambulance. The am- 
bulance was abandoned in the flight, but Hodges, with the assistance of 
an unknown soldier from Maine, carried Lawrence off the field. When 
he regained his senses and bade Hodges leave him and himself escape 
captivity, Hodges bluntly refused, saying, “I want you to understand I 
will not desert a classmate.” The Fifth Regiment, being Massachusetts 
Militia, was mustered out of service in the summer of 1861. Lawrence 
was offered a commission in the regular army, but his health compelled 
him to decline it. 

Lawrence brought into civil affairs similar forethought and energy. He 
used to say that the methods of higher mathematics, which he had studied 
with such interest in college, helped him much to solve comprehensively 
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the problems of business, and he attributed his uniform success in them to 
that special training. 

Being elected a Director of the Eastern Railroad, he early found out 
that its management did not satisfy his standards of sturdy uprightness, 
and he soon became Chairman of an investigating Committee. His per- 
sistence, in spite of strong opposition, disclosed at last false entries in the 
Treasurer’s books, made by the President’s orders. When, at last, he had \ 
worked out the details of corrupt administration, he at once published the 
whole story to the stockholders, refusing to wait for wrong-doers to cover 
their tracks while selling out their stock to an ignorant public. He acted 
then, as he always did, upon his own ideas of honesty and honor. He 
and his family were great owners of the stock of the Eastern Railroad, 
and he knew that the bubble would burst as soon as the facts he had found \ 
out became known. Nevertheless while the value sank down and down ! 
finally to $4, he never sold a share, because he would not use, for his own 
advantage, at the expense of ignorant purchasers, knowledge which he f 
had gained as chairman of a committee created for the protection of all | 
stockholders. The writer well remembers how, at the time this was hap- 
pening, Lawrence quietly said to him, “TI tell you, old fellow, it tries one’s 
nerve to see one’s savings melt away like this ; but what can one do?” But, 
while Eastern Railroad securities fell in the market, he saw clearly the real 
value of the property itself, and dared to try to save it openly. The rail- 
road was insolvent and could easily have been forced into bankruptcy, but 
he induced the bankers and great creditors to trust in his foresight and cour- 
age, and prevented bankruptcy. He saved the day for all those stockholders 
who followed his lead, and his boldness at this time, in taking the lead, 
among timid capitalists, resulted in making him the largest owner in that 
great property at the time of his death. The moral force and sound judg- 
ment of Lawrence commanded such wide confidence that he was enabled 
to build up the ruin from the bottom, and ultimately to pay the debts and 
save the stock. His wealth was founded not on creating misfortune, but 
on his trying to help others in their troubles! 

This is not the time or place to discuss his struggle to save for Boston 
and New England their own control of that enlarged railroad system. 
He never wavered in the conviction that when, at the cost of millions, 
our fathers created half a century ago the Hoosac Tunnel and set it as ) 
an open door before the West to reach Boston Harbor and the Atlantic, 
and then put the State on guard to keep that great avenue always open, 
and free from all control — except that of the State of Massachusetts — 
they acted wisely. He believed it the duty of this generation to keep what | 
they had given it. Time will show whether or not his unselfish determin- 
ation, no matter at what cost to himself, to perform this duty and to re- 
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sist the boa-constrictor coil of New York ownership all around Boston, 
and prevent Wall Street from controlling every commercial route to Bos- 
ton Harbor as well from the North as from the West, was a mistake. 
His fight for free access to Boston Harbor from Canada, as well as from 
the West, was with him the performance of a solemn duty as a Massachu- 
setts citizen. He died in the midst of that fight. But the end is not yet. 

Simple in taste and habits; generous without stint in many ways; 
modest and unpretending almost to a fault, he was the embodiment through 
life of moral courage, vital force, and integrity. He was faithful to his 
simple ideals, as well in great crises as in the hidden ways. His generos- 
ity was unbounded. It was long his custom to give away half his income 
without letting his left hand know what his right was doing. But in some 
lines his uncommon liberality could not be concealed. He spent on the 
Massachusetts Militia a fortune, and he gave another fortune to Masonry. 
He consented in old age to act as the first Mayor of Medford, in order 
to start its civic administration aright. He is said to have reorganized 
throughout the United States the system of Masonic benevolent trusts. 
His friends gathered in crowds at the last service in his honor. He him- 
self had given to the successors of his old regiment the great Armory in 
Medford, where it was held. Since Harvard students in 1893 paid rever- 
ence to the body of his beloved classmate, Phillips Brooks, on its way 
through the College Yard to Mt. Auburn, there has been in this vicinity 
no outburst of feeling like that which came when Lawrence died. 


He never sought public life. He always shrank from publicity, and no 
one would have been more surprised than he to see how his friends and 
neighbors and a great community honor his memory. 


Edwin H., Abbot, ’55. 


DR. THOMAS DWIGHT, ’66. 


Proressor THomas DwiGut was born in Boston, Oct. 13, 1843, the son 
of Thomas Dwight and Mary Collins (Warren) Dwight. He was prepared 
for college in Boston and entered Harvard with the Class of 1866. He re- 
mained with them, however, only to the end of the Sophomore year, but 
received his degree of Bachelor of Arts as of that year in 1872. In col- 
lege he was a most agreeable companion, and was very much liked. While 
showing then his keen intelligence and strong mental powers, he was not 
a very diligent scholar. 

On leaving college he entered the Harvard Medical School and threw 
himself into its work with enthusiasm. After two years of arduous and 
faithful study he was appointed House Surgeon of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital in Boston, where he remained one year. In 1867 he re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Medicine, and was awarded the first prize 
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of the Boylston Medical Society for his essay on “ Intracranial Circula- 
tion.” He shortly after sailed for Europe, and continued there his medi- 
cal studies until the summer of 1869, studying and working in the surgi- 
cal and medical courses of Vienna and Berlin, and spending considerable 
time in the study of anatomy at Munich, It was here that he especially 
devoted himself to work on frozen sections of the cadaver, and this im- 
portant method of anatomical instruction and study he was the first to 
introduce into America. 

On his return to Boston he was appointed surgeon of the Dearborn 
branch of the Boston Dispensary, and a lecturer on anatomy at the Med- 
ical School in Maine. In 1873 he was chosen Professor of Anatomy in 
this School, and held the position for three years. In December, 1870, and 
again in 1872, he delivered a course of six Lowell lectures at the Boston 
Society of Natural History. 

In 1872 he was appointed instructor in Comparative Anatomy at Har- 
vard University, and in 1880, instructor of Topographical Anatomy. 
Meanwhile he was practising medicine at Boston in the winter, and at 
Nahant in the summer. In 1876 he published “The Anatomy of the 
Head,” and in 1878 he won the prize of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society by an essay on the “ Identification of the Human Skeleton.” In 
1883 he retired from the practice of medicine and was made Parkman 
Professor of Anatomy at the Harvard Medical School, taking the place 
made vacant by the resignation of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, ’29. This 
position he held until his death. 

In addition to his labors in his chosen profession, he served the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts on the Board of Trustees of the State Pri- 
mary and Reform Schools and of the State Almshouse and Workhouse, 
and the City of Boston on the Board of Directors of its Public Institutions. 
He also was for ten years a Trustee of the Public Library of the City. 

In August, 1909, he underwent an operation for abdominal cancer, 
which disclosed that he had but two or three years to live. He accepted 
this fact with the greatest courage and outward cheerfulness, continued 
his work with unabated enthusiasm and vigor, and so maintained it until 
the end, which came at his summer home in Nahant on Sept. 8, 1911. 

Dr. Dwight was a devoted son of the Catholic Church, and constantly 
gave to it his time, thought and service. He was especially interested in 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, of which he held at the time of his 
death the position of president. The last year of his life he wrote and pub- 
lished “ Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist,” giving in this book his view 
of the relation of science to Catholic thought. He married Sept. 18, 
1883, Sarah Catherine Iasigi, daughter of the late Joseph Iasigi of Boston, 
and she with six children survives him. 
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RADICALISM AT HARVARD. 


“UNDER a government of good laws,” said Bentham, that most un- 
compromising and most useful Radical, “ the motto of a good citizen is to 
obey punctually, censure freely.” There are many good citizens in Har- 
vard; some obey punctually, some censure freely, and some — with an 
eye on the College Office —do both. The spirit of criticism has quite 
recently taken definite form in an extremely militant Socialist Club. 
Around this Club are clustered a group of men who like to call them- 
selves Radicals — men who are not Socialists, but who speak of “our 
movement” in a way which is meant to induce a certain amount of hum- 
bleness in “ the lesser breeds without the law.” Among the Radicals are 
some of the most brilliant men in college; indeed, the Socialist Club cul- 
tivates brilliancy. It tries to draw into its fold all the men of intellectual 
power who show the least interest in the commonweal ; its representatives 
are in the forefront of any academic discussion of general interest. Un- 
like Brooks House, the Socialist Club makes its progress through adver- 
tising in material forms. Like the Suffragettes, the Radicals realize that 
in order to be known they must agitate ; through their agitations they 
hope at least to achieve a hearing, although that hearing may be ina 
police court. Since they are united on a common intellectual ground, as 
few groups of men in Harvard are, and since they try to assume the 
leadership of all the men who have in mind ever doing anything useful 
or practical, the Radicals have learned with good reason to consider 
themselves the intellectual back-bone of the College. 

The Radicals find two important ways of exhibiting their activity, and 
of making the rest of the College — even that part which shows an inter- 
est in things of greater moment than baseball and billiards — feel the 
lowliness of its position and the comparative uselessness of its work. They 
take an active interest in politics and social improvement, and they agi- 
tate against existing College evils —such as the Crimson. Both these 
ways serve to make them known, both serve to make them useful. In re- 
gard to the first : the amount of good which the Socialist Club has done by 
stirring up interest in the College on current political and social problems 
can hardly be overestimated. The course of lectures on “ Social Problems” 
given by men famous throughout the country for activity in reform is 
purely a result of the interest of this group of Radicals in these questions. 
The attendance at the lectures last year shows the need which the pro- 
moters have anticipated and the support which they have from the under- 
graduates. The Socialists and their Radical friends take a prominent 
and useful part in the political campaigns of Boston and Cambridge. 
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Their activity is further shown by the number of men from their ranks 
who write dramatic criticism for the Boston papers, and give up after- 
noons and evenings to helping the Socialist leaders in Boston. 

So much for the outside work of the Radicals. It is very hard in con- 
sidering their interest in social problems and in political activity in Bos- 
ton to draw the line between those who are Radicals and those who are 
not. It is the tendency of the Socialist Club to call any one who shows the 
least sign of political activity “a member of our movement.” The line of 
demarcation between confirmed Radical agitators and those who wish 
merely to help what seems to them to be a useful cause, thus becomes 
rather shady. 

There is less doubt as to who are the Radicals and who are not, when 
we observe their activities in the College itself. They are the men who 
write, and who do not write, but rejoice to see published, the articles in 
the Monthly against current evils. Last year for the first time we 
learned how overworked and underpaid are the College “goodies.” In 
another number of the Monthly all the complaints that were, are, and 
ever can be directed against the Crimson for bad English, bad type, sup- 
pression of news, mercenary motives, and garbling of facts, were hurled 
into the ears of the listening undergraduate body. Again, in a masterly 
article on “ Harvard and the Liberal Education,” the question “ Does 
Harvard Educate?” was answered by the statement that we are being 
hoodwinked out of our birthright of education for a mess of knowledge, 
—-and one which it is impossible to digest. 

The Radicals, if we can put our finger on them in however in- 
definite a way, are the men who write and support these appeals for a 
more enlightened College. The good that they do within the College by 
their agitation is two-fold : first, they show that the spirit of Harvard is 
active, not unmoral; and secondly, they furnish amusement for the other 
undergraduates. In some cases they accomplish real good, although a very 
small amount in comparison with the trouble that they take; in any case, 
they try to do good — both by urging a reform that seems to them to be 
needed, as in the case of the “ goodies,” and by making Radicalism a red- 
letter headline over the gates of the College. 

But with all the good intentions of the Radicals, it must be admitted 
that they make some mistakes. In the first place, they lack a sense of 
humor ; perhaps this is a thing which they do not need themselves, since 
they give so much cause for mirth to their less Socialistic friends ; but it 
would keep them from seeming to be always at loggerheads with every 
one except their own particular coterie. In the second place, the Radicals 
are intolerant; they fail absolutely to get the point-of-view of the under- 
graduate who wants to do his work, do his athletics, have a boys’ club, go 
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into them all hard and leave the future until he gets there. They fail to 
see that there are very effective ways of doing things without advertising 
— ways that are the more effective because they are definitely connected 
with the efforts of those who have gone before. Besides being intolerant 
of other points of view, they are, like all Radicals, intolerant of the past. 
Ruskin has said that two qualities of the great soul are reverence and 
compassion. Compassion—a desire to help the multitudes who cannot 
eat, and still worse, cannot work — is theirs in a high degree ; but rever- 
ence for the high ideals that have come down to us through the years to 
make sweet the present, reverence for work which is done under other 
banners, they do not feel. In the article on “ Harvard and the Liberal 
Education ” one of the Radicals accused Harvard of failing to give us the 
past in the light of the present; he did not think of his own mistake in 
the same article of failing to consider the present in the light of the past. 
He saw neither the duty of the student to codrdinate and arrange the 
knowledge given him by the College, nor his duty to let the present be 
sweetened and illuminated by the unseen influences in history. 

The general hostility of the Radicals to Christianity is a complaint 
which does not apply at Harvard alone. At Harvard this apathy — even 
hostility — of the Socialists to anything bearing the name of Christianity 
is especially noticeable. A few Radicals are fervent workers at Brooks 
House ; but by far the larger part of them are proud to say that they are 
not Christians. Fortunately their number is small compared with that of 
the men in College who are actively Christian. Here again a little humor, 
as well as a spirit of reverence, might be of use. Whether Christianity is 
tenable or not— there are a good many people in Harvard so unen- 
lightened as to believe that it is — it is one of the great influences of history ; 
active Christian work also represents an important side of the University 
life ; in not recognizing these facts, the Socialists cut themselves off from 
an influence which could both make their political doctrines stronger and 
could give them greater power in the life of the College. 

We feel, then, that the present Radical set at Harvard through intol- 
erance of other opinions, through a lack of reverence for the past, and 
perhaps above all through a lack of humor, — the humor that Esop’s fly 
on the chariot wheel might have had when he said, “ What a dust I do 
raise!” — is losing a great share of what it makes through intellectual 
brilliance and practical activity. But these are complaints that are brought 
up against every Radical set; indeed, were our friends not open to suchcom- 
plaints, they probably would not be Radical. Many of the great intellec- 
tual and moral movements of history have been started by just such an 
enthusiastic and intolerant crowd as we have in Harvard today. Later 
generations have woven the new scheme — whatever it might be — into 
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connection with the past as the pioneers have not been able to do, and 
have thrown out the vain and untenable. Perhaps this duty awaits future 
Harvard generations, and we, who are not enlisted as Radicals, will have 
lost our opportunity for fame. Meanwhile, we go on working for law and 
light in our own way. We hope that the quiet preparation is not useless ; 
and that our recognition of the great little things which make the ever- 
lasting glory of college life may yet yield abundant harvest. 
Francis B. Thwing, ’13. 


A WORD ON UNDERGRADUATE ATHLETICS. 


This is an athletic age, but even as wholesome an influence as athletics may be car- 
ried to excess. We have our ‘‘star’’ performers, and justly admire them, but the 
average man should remember that athletics are just as important to him as they are 
to the most famous champion ; and that their true aim is not so much to develop win- 
ners as it is to keep us all in good physical, mental and moral trim for the daily toil 
which is at once the hardest test, and the truest enjoyment, of our lives. 


Some time ago, I read an article which had for its subject the Ameri- 
ean University of 1950. The story was skilfully planned and pleasantly 
written, and the point of it was this. Athletics, by mid-century, had be- 
come the serious business of the College, and study had become the recre- 
ation. Football 12, Sprinting 4, and Tennis B were among the courses 
of importance, while Professor Magillicuddy’s Baseball 13, dealing with 
the history and development of the “inside game,” was prescribed for 


every member of the Freshman Class. Those students who were de- 
ficient in their standing had to atone for their sins during their leisure 
hours, and while they toiled wearily at tennis and golf, their more fortu- 
nate comrades, honor men in punting or base stealing, were free to hasten 
away to the Library, there to disport themselves with Homer and Vergil, 
Aristotle and Plato. It appeared, indeed, that this craze for study was 
being carried to excess ; brain injuries from over-indulgence in Sanskrit 
and the higher mathematics were becoming increasingly common; and a 
movement was already on foot to revise the whole curriculum, and to 
make the undergraduates realize that a University, after all, was not a 
place for study, but was intended, first and foremost, to give each pupil 
a broad and thorough grounding in the principles of physical culture and 
competitive athletics. 

We are not expected, of course, to take this article seriously, yet it will 
do us no harm to remember that not so very many years ago, an author 
undertaking to foretell the future, by treating of athletic sports as they 
exist today, of the interest which they arouse and the seriousness with which 
we regard them, would doubtless have made a name for himself as an im- 
aginative writer of the foremost rank. For the athlete, strange as it may 
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seem to this generation, was not a popular person in our forefathers’ day. 
He was regarded, indeed, as a child of sin, and a flavor of sawdust and 
spangles surrounded him. If a man elected to become an athlete, he 
thereby settled his social status for all time. He could be neither an 
athlete and a gentleman, nor an athlete and a scholar. He could be an 
athlete, et praeterea nihil. 

But if he was thus, for a time, something of an outcast, how nobly since 
then has Fortune made amends to him, and with what a vengeance has 
he come into his own. The sporting pages of our daily press teem with 
football, baseball, rowing, the turf, the track, the ring, the court, the 
links. Those college worthies, the half-back and the stroke oar, are 
among the bulwarks of our literature and our drama, and — in somewhat 
modified form — exist in real life as well. Nor has the University athlete 
a monopoly of all this glory. Mr. Johnson demonstrates to Mr. Jeffries 
the superiority of the gorilla over the grizzly, and Reno becomes more 
illustrious even than before, while our language is enriched by the epi- 
grammatic phrase, “ They never come back.” On the diamond, the Giants 
do battle with the Athletics, and New York City suspends all business 
for a week; Mr. Baker, the stout-hearted and muscular, “ busts ” one of 
Mr. Matthewson’s curves for a home run, and a Nation roars its joy. 
Verily, the day of the athlete has arrived. 

Has the pendulum swung too far? Many wise men think that it has. 
Others — to my thinking, not so wise — would force it back to where it 
started, and bind it there. A prominent Boston clergyman says, from his 
pulpit, “I have never seen a professional baseball game, and please God, 
IT never will.” Which seems a pity, because a professional baseball game, 
viewed from the bleachers, is a liberal education for any one, and the 
thought that a man may go down to his grave without ever having watched 
Mr. “ Ty ” Cobb “ beat out a bunt,” fills me with compassion and regret. 

Theorize as we may, however, the facts are clear. This is an age 
of devotion to exercise, and the young man entering college will find 
himself confronted, along with many another problem, with the whole 
question of the importance of athletic sports. What will be his attitude ? 
Will he neglect them altogether, or will he decide to take his recreation 
rationally, trying to discover what form of exercise will benefit him most, 
and then devoting a reasonable amount of time to it each day ? or will he, 
again, be swept off his feet by the excitement of competition, and spend 
the greater part of his time on athletics, content, as far as his studies are 
concerned, if he can manage things so that he may somehow contrive to 
“ get by”? 

And what, in a larger sense, will be his opinion of University athletics 
in general? Will he approve of all the customs now in vogue? On the 
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ball field, will he lend his voice to swell the clamor which has for its ob- 
ject the “rattling” of the pitcher of the opposing team? Will he defend 
this because it is “part of the game,” or because “the fellows always 
have done it,” or will he think the matter over for himself, and “ act ac- 
cording”? To suggest these questions, even, perhaps, to attempt a humble 
solution of some of them, is supposed to be the purport of this paper. 

First, then, let us look at the question in its purely personal aspect. 
Disregarding the case of certain “prep school” stars, whose athletic 
careers, whether they wish it or not, are already mapped out for them, 
is it not natural that the average member of a Freshman Class, a little 
dazzled by the multitude of new interests around him, should say to him- 
self, “I have n’t any show to make the big teams; why should I bother 
with exercise, anyway ? Can’t I either study or sport, according to my 
tastes, and be just as well off, in the end, as if I’d wasted a lot of time 
in the gym., on the river, the track, or the ball field?” 

I have always liked, in this connection, the story told of John Quincy 
Adams, when a friend, during the statesman’s declining years, inquired 
one day after his health. “ John Quincy Adams, sir,” was the reply, “is 
well. The house that he lives in is growing old and worn, but John 
Quincy Adams, sir, is well.” Is it not aptly spoken? We build houses of 
brick, of wood and stone, and lavish our care on them to keep them in 
proper repair, but these houses we live in, these complex dwellings, do we 
give to them half the attention they deserve ? Is exercise necessary for 
the body ? Is fresh air necessary ? Is sunlight necessary ? Look, for your 
answer, at your fellow men, whom you pass in the city streets each day. 
Look at the feeble limbs, the bloated faces, the misshapen bodies, grim 
parodies on the human form. Is exercise a good thing? Can’t a man 
“do without it”? Oh, yes, he can. And we read in the press that “the 
fat men’s club is to become National in its scope,” while the caricaturist 
of an evening paper, sent forth to practise his art on certain city “ types,” 
returns to his chief, openly admitting his failure. “ Caricature them,” he 
exclaims. “‘ By Heavens, it can’t be done.” 

Let us agree, then, for the point is so obvious as scarcely to be worthy 
of debate, that we should take a proper pride in our strength, in our 
vitality, in our general bodily condition; and let us admit, further, that 
a man’s mental and spiritual health depends, to a great degree, on his 
physical health, and cannot rightly be regarded as something apart from 
it. Assuming, then, that we are ready to give a certain amount of time 
each day toward keeping these bodies of ours in good working order, how 
is this best to be done ? 

It is, of course, a manifest impossibility to say to one man, “You 
ought to play baseball” ; to a second, “ You should play tennis”; and 
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to a third, “ You should try for the track team.” As well go to a group 
of young men about to choose their respective professions, and tell one 
that he should be a doctor, another that he should be a lawyer, and a 
third that he should be a man of business. Yet the very thing which 
naturally determines the choice of a career —the man’s liking and apti- 
tude for his task — is often wholly lost sight of in the case of undergrad- 
uate athletics. “ Yes, I go to the gym. every day, but I’m getting awfully 
sick of it” ; I will venture that we have all heard the remark in our col- 
lege days. And the fault of the regulation routine work in the gymnasium 
lies here: it is monotonous, and it does not sufficiently distract the mind 
from the tasks of the day. One may pull the chest-weights ever so fiercely, 
and clink the dumbbells ever so rhythmically, but if a? + 5? and the 
difficult passage in the Odyssey are still haunting the mind, then the 
student has not yet hit upon the form of exercise which is going to do 
him the most good. This, I believe, is the one cardinal principle. Choose 
that branch of sport which most appeals to you, that pastime which you 
follow, not from a misguided sense of duty, but because you like it; 
which, while you are at it, sweeps every thought of the classroom from 
your mind, and sends you back to your work, after shower and rub down, 
invigorated and refreshed. 

Bearing this general rule in mind, let us consider briefly the relative 
merits of the different sports. Other things being equal, I believe there is 
much to be said for those games, such as football, baseball, rowing, la- 
crosse, and soccer, where we find the element of team play ; where a man 
works shoulder to shoulder with others, as part of an intricate machine, 
whose success is dependent on the codrdination of its parts. On the track, 
in tennis and in golf, the effort is almost wholly of an individual nature, 
and I have often wondered if we could not tell something of a man’s 
character from the sports which he elects to follow; whether the man 
with the codperative spirit does not take naturally to the team games, 
while the individualist seeks the sport where everything depends upon him- 
self. Very likely, however, this is purely fanciful, and would not hold 
water as a practical test. 

Of the games themselves, I admit having a great partiality for base- 
ball, rightly termed “the national game.” Here there is room for indi- 
vidual skill, strength, courage and daring, yet the good of the player is 
subordinated to that of the team, and the game is capable of the most 
exquisite refinements of concerted action, the much-discussed “inside 
ball” of the modern day. Then, too, the game involves no great physical 
strain, and injuries are comparatively rare. 

Of football I speak with bated breath, knowing myself to be in a de- 
spised minority ; yet whether from defective mentality, or physical cow- 
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ardice, or for some other reason, I have never been able to work up any 
great enthusiasm for this sport. We are told that it is a “great game, 
and develops the manly qualities.” It may be so, but I am always re- 
minded of the city man who told the farmer that politics was his profes- 
sion, to which the farmer retorted, with huge contempt, “‘ Humph! That 
ain’t a profession ; that’s a disease.” 

Let us turn, without prejudice, to Mr. Haughton’s article in the Boston 
Herald of Nov. 5, 1911, the day following the Harvard-Princeton game. 
“The game was unfortunately marred by one serious and several minor 
injuries. . . . Gardiner, Harvard’s best tackle, broke his arm early in the 
game. Potter wrenched his leg badly. Campbell received a bruise which 
incapacitated him after the second play of the game, and Gardner re- 
ceived a knock on the head which completely dazed him, so that he could 
not remember the signals.” Magnificent, but is this sport? Does not base- 
ball do enough toward developing the “ manly qualities,” with far greater 
safety to bone and muscle ? 

Of rowing, I have no need to speak. Abler pens than mine have 
sounded its praises ; and it grows steadily in popularity, as it deserves to 
do. Tennis, golf, lacrosse, soccer, all find a merited place, while of the 
track, I would say again, as I have said elsewhere, that though it lacks the 
great element of team play, its many advantages go far to offset this one 
defect, and make it extremely desirable for the rank and file of the col- 
lege. There are so many events that every man, large or small, tall or 
short, has a chance to fit somewhere. It is, I believe, the most demo- 
cratic of the four major sports. 

But all this is merely individual opinion. The principle remains. Let 
every man select that pastime which most attracts him, and outside of 
the benefit which he will derive from rational indulgence in it, let him 
remember the great part that athletic games play in Amerivan life today, 
and that we may use them as a mirror in which to view our virtues and 
our defects. Of whatever virtues we may possess, this is not the place to 
speak ; but one defect is so patent that we should all strive for its correc- 
tion. And this is the desire to win, dinned into our ears as the end and 
justification of all sport. We need to cultivate more of what a great Eng- 
lish critic has termed “ that vast ironic consciousness of the before and 
after,” and perhaps we may then perceive a glimmer of the Truth, that 
winning is not to be despised, but that to play fair, to treat one’s adver- 
saries with generous consideration, and within these limits, to fight, and 
to fight one’s hardest, up to the last ditch, — these are the things which 
count, and which make the actual matter of winning or losing seem of 
comparatively small importance, after all. 


Ellery H. Clark, ’96. 
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1914’s CHOICE OF ELECTIVES. 


A First principle of the elective system is the belief that any subject 
of study which a man chooses for himself will have great worth in his 
education, provided he studies it thoroughly. The worth of freedom 
depends on thoroughness. Harvard is true, therefore, to her old ideal of 
liberty when she requires in her new rules that every student shall con- 
centrate attention upon some one subject. There have been men, not a 
very large percentage however of our students, who have used their free- 
dom of choice simply to distribute their college work in a varied assort- 
ment of elementary courses. The Faculty, realizing that this was a far 
from ideal arrangement, first met the situation by a carefully planned 
system of giving Distinction with the Bachelor’s degree. “If you wish 
any high Distinction when you graduate,” they said in effect, “‘ you must 
put about half of your college elective work into some special field of 
work in which all the parts of your study are closely related, and in 
which you are under the direction of some one Department or Committee.” 
The specialization thus required was not narrow, but it gave real unity 
to a large part of the college work. The choice of fields was so wide that 
freedom was preserved, but with the freedom went thoroughness. Thus 
the ideal of concentration was held up. And then a few years ago the 
Faculty took another step by requiring a certain amount of concentration 
not only for high distinction, but as a condition of winning the Bachelor's 
degree at all. 

Six elective courses at least out of 16 must now be chosen in some one 
Department or Field of Distinction ; but in any case four must be in one 
Department, and the other two must be closely related to the work of 
that Department in the way in which studies pursued for Distinction are 
related. There is hope that many students while taking these six courses 
will be led to add to them about as much work as two more would require, 
and to unify all this work as distinguished students do. But at any rate 
there must be concentration gathering round some one Department. 

The time for choosing this Department is the first of May in the Fresh- 
man Year. At the beginning of the Freshman year the young man, just 
from school, simply meets an Adviser, and chooses a few elective courses 
from a limited list. The list is limited, but opens the way into four great 
groups of studies. First, there are courses in language, literature, fine arts 
and music, doorways to a knowledge of great thoughts and their expression. 
Secondly, there are courses in the natural sciences, leading to that new 
knowledge of nature and mastery of nature so characteristic of the modern 
world. Thirdly, come the beginnings of history, and of political and social 
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sciences, the study of man in his national life, and of all human institu- 
tions. The fourth group is philosophy and mathematics, studying funda- 
mental questions of human thought, general theories, precise reasoning. 
The Freshman is encouraged to include in his work studies from three of 
these groups, not breaking away violently from work which has proved 
valuable at school, but also pushing his way into new fields of thought. In 
these courses he begins to see what the college method of work ought to be. 
Then before the first of May he is required to make a plan, in which he 
chooses a field for the concentration of six or more courses of his college 
work, 

The students of the Class of 1914 have met this requirement with frank- 
ness and willingness. Very few have made any serious objection to choos- 
ing such a special line of work and centering it in some one Department. 
Indeed the requirement, once understood, is seen to be simply that they 
shall decide for what purpose they have come to college. There are some 
who would like to drift along, feeling their way from course to course, 
through all of their three or four years, building nothing and arriving 
nowhere. But this attitude is not so common as some who do not know 
the real college student might imagine. A long experience has shown me 
that many Freshmen come to college knowing perfectly well in their first 
September what they are here for ; and most of the others can see that it 
is no hardship to make a man’s decision when they have tried college 
life for a little while. On behalf of a few, their Advisers have claimed 
that they are too immature to make any such decision; this might seem 
equivalent to saying that they have no place in a free college for men. 
In other cases there is a feeling that the decision in that year cannot be 
final. And indeed it is true that some men see a great light somewhere 
about the middle of their college course. But the chances are that those 
who have such visions and hear such new calls are men who have been 
vigorously following some kind of work already, and not men who have 
been drifting. For such earnest students the Faculty has provided by 
directing its Committee on the choice of Electives to grant exceptions 
freely to the rules in the case of earnest students who desire to change at 
a later time the plans made in their Freshman year. In this class of 
earnest students we must certainly reckon not only those who are 
suddenly converted from one kind of work to another, but also some 
others who, being greatly divided between two lines of work, choose one 
meantime, but cleverly arrange their studies in such a way that a transi- 
tion to the other a year later will not be difficult in case they want to 
make it, and who then throw themselves earnestly into that work which 
they elect in accordance with this plan. To pause in the spring of 
Freshman year, to think why they are here, and to make the best decision 
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they can, this is what the Faculty requires of them. And the Committee 
has no right to allow a change of the plan except for good reason shown. 

The result of this system of choosing is that we are able to give an 
account of the principal interests of the Class of 1914, as the young men 
understood those interests last July. The choices indeed were made on 
the first of May, in as good fashion as the understanding of the new 
requirements on the part of students and their Advisers permitted. But 
many questions had to be asked of them in the next two months, and a 
few changes of plans had to be allowed. Not until July could the Secretary 
of the Committee know and state clearly in statistics what the students 
desired. Even since then some further details have been learned, but they 
are not such as to change the essential facts in regard to concentration 
and distribution. The first column of figures on page 272, containing the 
numbers of men who have chosen to concentrate four or more courses in 
any given Department, shows us how this class of Freshmen (now Soph- 
omores) chose their special college works. The same story is told in the 
percentages at the end of the table. 

But the second column also has great importance. It is based on cer- 
tain facts revealed by the distribution of courses, a technical term for 
another requirement of the new rules. For there is another element of a 
good education beside thoroughness, and that is breadth, an acquaintance 
with many fields of thought. And the Faculty has decided that when a 
student has concentrated six or more courses in one field, he must distrib- 
ute at least six other courses in some of the Departments which lie in the 
three great groups which differ from that one in which his specially 
chosen Department lies. For it is clear that in former years the students 
who best appreciated the opportunities for concentration offered by the 
elective system not seldom left on one side some large field of human 
activity. Students of literature would often wholly ignore natural sciences, 
and mathematics or philosophy. Students of natural science would greatly 
neglect history and the study of human society, or would reduce their 
study of literature to the barest language requirements necessary in 
scientific work. In order to remedy such defects some members of the 
Faculty were inclined to wish that seven or eight of the elective courses 
should touch as many different fields of thought. But the Faculty de- 
cided that so wide a distribution should not be required. Six courses 
seemed enough as a minimum for distribution, and none of the great 
groups might be wholly neglected in a plan of study. At least one course 
in natural science must be taken by a literary student, and at least one 
course in history, or political and social science by a chemist or engineer. 
Moreover, if any one so limited his choice he must take two courses in 
philosophy or mathematics or at any rate in that group. But it was left 
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open to a man who so desired to choose two or even three courses in some 
Department which was classed in a group different from that of his con- 
centration. And this liberty, to the extent of two courses, has been often 
claimed, sometimes to the extent of three; so that often by the side of 
thejleading interest appears a lesser interest, the frequency of which I 
have tried to show in the second column of figures. This column, to be 
sure, does not tell the whole story. It contains facts gleaned from the 
plans for distribution required by the rules, but we must remember that 
three or four elective courses are left to a man’s unregulated choice. To 
prophesy what these will be is impossible. Moreover, in the field of con- 
centration there will sometimes develop a minor interest closely related to 
the major one, but involving two courses in a second department, such as 
fine arts by the side of English, Greek by the side of German, biology 
along with chemistry, or government along with economics. Such cases 
cannot be tabulated at the present time. If they could, they might mate- 
rially add to some of the figures in the second column. But still these 
figures, imperfect as they are, do disclose some important facts, especially 
that in spite of the small concentration in philosophy at present planned 
by Freshmen, there are more than 80 men who know that they want two 
or even more courses in that Department. And there are other facts only 
one degree less interesting. 

I wish that it were possible now to show also how many men decided 
to take six different studies in distribution, and how many of those there 
are in each Department. It seems clear that there has been an increased 
election of scientific courses. The rules make this necessary. And gen- 
erally we may notice that the tendency of the rules will be to persuade 
each Department to offer one general course, planned to give to students 
of other specialties an idea of some of the leading thoughts and pecul- 
iar methods of this field of human endeavor. 

After our long preface we may now give the statistics as to the Class 
of 1914 in its choice of Electives. I have taken a few liberties with the 
exact group system for the sake of greater clearness in the statement of 
results. 

These figures are certainly interesting. But they must not be misin- 
terpreted. They show the state of mind of some 500 Freshmen in the 
Year of Grace 1911, just before they became Sophomores. They cannot 
therefore be said to reveal to us the essential nature of the best educa- 
tion. But if they should be paralleled for several years by succeeding 
classes, they will throw light on what Young America thinks it ought to 
get from college; and no wise body of teachers can afford to disregard 
the states of mind in which young men approach instruction. Wherever 
we wish to lead them we must begin where they are. 
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C. P. Parker. 


NEW CLASS REPORTS. 


OLDER graduates who do not happen to see the Reports issued by the 
Secretaries of the younger classes can have little idea of the size of these 
volumes. It immediately bears witness to the amount of labor involved 
—labor which, be it said, has become so onerous that for six or eight 
years past Secretaries have had to resort to outside help. Indeed, the 
charge for clerical and editorial assistance to the Secretary in getting out 
his Report ought to be regarded henceforth as a part of the necessary 
expenses of the Class. 
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In old days, unless tradition errs, a Secretary was often chosen because 
he was a“ good fellow,” with a special knack for brewing punch. A corner 
of the cellar of the predecessors of well-known apothecaries in Harvard 
Square was consecrated to a group of demijohns, each labeled with a 
Class numeral, and thither repaired, two or three times a year, venerable 
gentlemen, Secretaries of our fathers’ and grandfathers’ classes, to sample 
the concoction. On Commencement Day, at Class reunions they dispensed 
their brew from punch-bowls of ample dimensions, and the test of their 
success was the rapidity with which they pleasurably but surely put their 
worthy classmates to sleep or sent them tottering to the Bowdoin Square 
horse-car. When the Corporation, some fifteen years ago, forbade 
punches at Commencement, such Secretaries found their occupation gone. 

So the qualifications looked for in recent Secretaries do not include 
connoisseurship in punch brewing. The Secretary nowadays should be, 
first of all, persona grata to that minority of his classmates whom he can 
hope to know even by sight. He ought also to possess a faculty for filing 
and systematizing records, a talent for arranging his material in his 
printed reports, great industry, unyielding persistence, and the art not 
only of keeping in touch with 700 or 800 men but also of persuading 
them to write freely about themselves when he asks for information. 
Other duties he has, of course, but it is to serve as central office or tele- 
phone exchange to half a regiment of Classmates that the Secretary really 
exists. If he does his work conscientiously, he will enjoy no sinecure ; if 
he is lax, he will be the last to hear the dissatisfaction of his fellows. 
Upon him depends more and more the binding together of the Class, the 
promotion of Class spirit, the general diffusion of cordiality, and the 
dissolving of those social partitions which, in undergraduate days, divide 
a class into cliques and are gladly forgotten afterwards. 

For some ten years past Classes have elected Secretaries most of whom 
reside from 200 to 1000 miles from Boston. It is still too early to say 
whether this experiment has succeeded. The reason for choosing a 
Boston man is not, of course, because he belongs to any particular Boston 
set, but because Boston and Cambridge are naturally the centre of Har- 
vard news. Graduates from all over the country come at all times during 
the year to Cambridge ; and if their Secretary lives here, they will probably 
see him. In this way, a great deal of unexpected news may reach the 
Secretary, and Class ties be strengthened. On the other hand, if he lives 
far away, his intercourse with his fellows must be maintained wholly by 
correspondence. If he is zealous, he will overcome the handicap of dis- 
tance by writing; and it does not follow that the Secretary on the spot, 
merely because he is on the spot, has no need to bestir himself. Still, 
the returning graduate will be little likely to drop in on a hired clerk 
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who is collecting news for his Class Secretary in New York or else- 
where. 

Dr. J. H. Huddleston’s volume for the 25th year after graduation of 
1886, is a large octavo of nearly 400 pages. It follows in general the 
plan adopted five years ago by the Secretary of ’°81. Particular attention 
is given to the biographical sketches of graduate and temporary members, 
and each sketch is accompanied by a portrait of the subject in 1886 and 
in 1911. Thus one sees at a glance the “before and after” effects of 
taking Father Time’s Elixir of Life. Each sketch is preceded by a brief 
statement of birth, address, marriage, etc. Judged by recent figures, ’86 
was a small Class, having 229 graduates, 76 non-graduates, and 6 associate 
members. Its death rate has been high — 45 out of 229 graduates. 15 
graduates received the degree of Ph.D. ; 15 have sons in College ; 37 are 
included in the latest volume of the American “ Who’s Who,” and 11 in 
the 1910 edition of “ American Men of Science.” In 1901 the Class gave 
a gate for the Yard, and at graduation it gave $100,000 to the College. 
There are 46 lawyers, 30 physicians, 28 teachers, 6 ministers, 6 writers, 
14 bankers and brokers, 7 agriculturists, and 45 business men among 
the graduates. “Eighty-six started the custom, which has been followed by 
other classes, of electing as honorary members those professors now at 
Harvard who graduated in ’86 at other institutions. Such an election 
will naturally be restricted to professors, and will not extend to assistant 
professors or instructors, who may not be permanent. Dr. Huddleston 
adds a list of publications by 86 men, and a directory by States, — from 
which it appears that Massachusetts is first and New York second, — and 
he reprints the Class Ode, by T. P. Sanborn, the Oration, by J. M. Mer- 
riam, the Poem, by A. B. Houghton, and the Ivy Oration, by Hammond 
Lamont. A dozen or more reproductions of undergraduate groups make 
an interesting novelty that may be commended to other secretaries. The 
book is substantially bound in crimson cloth. A change of lettering on 
the title at the back, in order to make the Class numeral, 1886, stand 
out more conspicuously, would be an improvement. The Class and the 
College are to be congratulated on having this important addition to the 
biographical records of Harvard. 

Harold B. Clark, the Secretary of 1901, has issued a Decennial Report, 
prepared for him by the Harvard Alumni Association. In the biograph- 
ieal sketches the general pattern of 1886 and earlier Classes has been 
followed, but there are no portraits. The Class had 484 A.B.’s and 72 
S.B.’s, a total of 556, beside 200 temporary members, making a grand 
total of 756 to be looked after by the Secretary or his deputy. 36 of the 
756 have died; 398 men have married, and have had 413 children. 
Among the other features of the Report are lists of “lost men” (14) ; of 
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occupations, in which law, teaching, engineering, and manufacturing lead ; 
of residence, and of addresses. The Report fills 470 octavo pages. 

The Secretary of 1905, Samuel N. Hinckley, has likewise had recourse 
to the Alumni Association in the preparation of his Second Report —a 
volume of 400 pages. His flock numbers 808, made up of 462 A.B.’s, 
87 S.B.’s (total graduates 549), and 259 non-graduates. 25 have died ; 
250, almost exactly one-third, are married, and there are 186 children. 
The biographical sketches cover the six years since graduation, but the 
vital statistics are omitted. This seems to be a mistake; because it is as 
interesting to know the birth, parentage, education, etc., of a graduate of 
five years’ standing as of older men. A list of only 7 “lost men” shows 
how carefully the delinquents were hunted down. Among occupations, 
the law leads, with “ miscellaneous business” a close second ; banking, 
engineering, manufacturing, teaching and medicine follow in the order 
named. The geographical directory shows that 1905 men are located in 
40 States and Territories of the United States (including Hawaii and the 
Philippines), and in Canada, France, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Korea 
and Mexico. Both this Report and that of 1901 would be handier for 
reference if the headline of each right-hand page described the contents 
of that page, instead of repeating the headline of the left-hand page. The 
classified sections, referring to marriages, residence, occupations, etc., 
ought also to have the total given at the end. It requires several minutes, 
for instance, to count the 1905 residents of Massachusetts. Both these 
volumes are handsomely printed by the Crimson Press, Cambridge. 

The Secretary of 1871, Albert M. Barnes, sent out a pamphlet of just 
40 pages for the 40th anniversary of the Class. Seventy-one, an unusu- 
ally large Class for its time, had 158 graduates and 23 temporary mem- 
bers. Of the former 63, and of the latter 11 have died. The records of 
members since the last Report are briefly stated, with lists of recent mar- 
riages, births, and deaths. In the table of “Living Children,” who 
number 142 sons and 106 daughters, Mr. Barnes has added the Harvard 
record of those sons who have attended the College. The Class has also 
91 grandchildren (43 boys, 48 girls), of whom 11 are credited to Wm. 
Tudor. The record of 78 living sons who have been connected with the 
University is extraordinarily large, and places ’71 almost, if not quite, at 
the top in this respect. If the deceased sons were added, it would appear 
that ’71 had contributed half as many sons as it had members. Think 
how populous Harvard will be if, when 1901 and 1905 are 40 years out 
of College, they have sent as many sons in proportion to their numbers as 
°71 has sent! 

It is gratifying to record that the Secretaries of Harvard Law School 
Classes are not idle. The latest Report received is that of the Class of 
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1903, of which Murray Seasongood, of Cincinnati, is the Secretary. 
From this it appears that 268 men were connected with the Class. Of 
these, news came from all but 27. Letters addressed to John P. McQuaid, 
Wm. T. Linehan, John E. McGawley, Charles S. Gilman and Enrique 
Conill were returned undelivered; can any one supply information 
about any of them? Of the 241 members heard from, 10 have died, 
and all but 41 of the remainder were practising law; 143 were married, 
86 having had 136 children, and 57 being childless. Many judicial and 
civil positions have been held by members of the Class, one of whom, 
J. F. Curtis, is an Asst. Secretary of the Treasury ; 11 have become either 
general or assistant general counsel of railroads or other large companies ; 
10 have taught law; 5 have published legal works. The general stand- 
ard of success among these 231 men only 8 years out of the Law School 
is remarkably high. A table of earnings, similar to that compiled by the 
Secretary of another Law School Class, would be interesting. It is to be 
hoped that all secretaries of Law or Medical School Classes will issue re- 
ports at least once in five years; for a large part of their membership 
comes from men who were not connected with Harvard College, and 
every such publication serves the dual purpose of putting interesting in- 
formation on record, and of keeping alive Class and Harvard associations. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE AUTUMN. 


To judge from the books which have been sent this autumn to the Mag- 
azine, biography seems to be the field in which Harvard men have been 
most numerously engaged of late.’ This may be regarded asa good sign: 
for biography ought on one side to vitalize history, and, on the other, to 
stay in some measure the deluge of fiction, which threatens to dilute the 
brains of the English-reading world. 

Mr. Merwin has one of the indispensable qualifications for a biographer 
— thorough sympathy with his subject. Add to this his evident industry, 


1 The Life of Bret Harte. By Henry C. Merwin, ’74. (Houghton Mifflin Co. : 
Boston. Cloth, crown 8vo, illustrated, $3 net.) 

Harriet Beecher Stowe. By her Son, Charles E. Stowe, ’75, and her Grandson, Ly- 
man B, Stowe, ’04. (Houghton Mifflin Co. : Boston. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $1.50 net.) 

An American Railroad Builder : John Murray Forbes. By Henry G. Pearson, ’93. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

The Life of George Cabot Lodge, ’95. [By Henry Adams, ’58.] 

Poems and Dramas, by George Cabot Lodge, ’95. 2 vols. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 per vol.) 

The Diary of Gideon Welles. With an Introduction by John T. Morse, Jr., ’60. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 3 vols., crown 8vo, illustrated, $10 net.) 

The Life and Times of Cavour. By William R. Thayer, ’81. (Houghton Mifflin Co. : 
Boston. Cloth, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 80 portraits and other illustrations, $7.50 net.) 
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his desire to weigh impartially and his fluent style, and you recognize the 
validity of his equipment. He tells the story of Bret Harte’s life quite as 
minutely as it deserves to be told; and he is so familiar with all of Bret 
Harte’s works that he discusses or analyzes them with ease and with acu- 
men. He places his hero in the most favorable light — as he had a right 
to do. And yet, when all is said, he fails to arouse our enthusiasm. The 
fault lies not with the biographer but with the biographee. Bret Harte, say 
what you will, lived and died outside the pale. In California, though he 
was thrown intimately with the best, he did not endear himself to them ; 
and when his happy fluke, “The Heathen Chinee,” introduced him to 
the best in the East, he moved uneasily among them. The Atlantic 
Monthly offered him $10,000 for a year’s output — an unprecedented 
offer then — and he had no qualms in taking the money and giving only 
four stories and five poems in return. The last 30 years of his life he 
spent abroad, chiefly in Glasgow and London, but without filling the place 
to which his reputation seemed to point. He seems to have abandoned 
his family in America. As for writing, he simply revamped year after 
year his old California stories, under new names and altered situations. 
On the whole, he was a man whom it was better not to know, if you 
wished to retain your enthusiasm for his books. 

The most interesting and valuable part of Mr. Merwin’s book is the 
half which he devotes to Pioneer Days in California. This is so good 
that we wish it might be printed in a separate little volume; because, 
while it describes the environment that forms the substance of Harte’s 
stories, it is quite independent of him, and will interest many persons who 
may not care to read a formal biography. No one questions, of course, 
that Harte was the artist who won unique fame by embodying that pio- 
neer life in fiction. Mr. Merwin thinks that Harte will outlast Dickens. 
Although we are neither a prophet, nor the son of a prophet, we think 
the contrary ; but we recognize that such predictions are futile. How sur- 
prised the extollers of that excellent literary dame, Aphra Behn, would 
be, if they could know that her immortal dramas are not only not acted 
today, but are unknown even by name to nine out of ten cultivated per- 
sons. We mention this, not to suggest any parity between the genius of 
Aphra Behn and that of Bret Harte, but to illustrate the folly of literary 
forecasting, and also the truth that the very completeness with which a 
genre or writer captivates one generation, may measure the depth of ob- 
livion that will follow. Readers today, wisely leaving posterity to choose 
for itself, will find in Mr. Merwin’s volume all that they need to know 
about Harte, and, in addition, a really admirable account of the life of 
the Fortyniners. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe not only described a social condition that was 
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passing away, but wrote the book which, more than any other, hastened 
the dissolution of the slaveocracy. Her son and grandson have prepared 
most successfully an intimate memoir of her, which comes out appro- 
priately this year, the centennial of her birth. Only too often the 
“family ” biography of a celebrity is disappointing, for obvious reasons ; 
in this case, however, Mrs. Stowe’s descendants have given a portrait of 
her which no one else could have done so well. Although she outlived 
the publication of “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” by over 40 years, and enjoyed 
the acquaintance of many of the American men of letters of her time, her 
personality remained to the great public almost dim. She was popularly 
regarded as the writer of one book (but that, a great one!), but not par- 
ticularly interesting in herself. 

This memoir shows her development from the quick, witty little child 
to the precocious girl, thoughtful, capable of deep emotions, putting 
searching questions about God and life, earnest yet neither prude nor 
prim. Then we see her married to Prof. Stowe, the mother of many 
children, writing ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” in moments snatched from house- 
hold and maternal duties. Then follows the world-wide fame, which she 
regarded as an incentive to renewed exertions in behalf of the downtrod- 
den. Finally, there was the long afternoon and twilight, in which she 
still labored on. The great merit of this biography is that it has human- 
ized the life and career of the woman whose work is an imperishable part 
of the history of the American Union. 

It is a dozen years since the “ Letters and Recollections of John Mur- 
ray Forbes” were published by his daughter. Now Prof. H. G. Pearson 
retells, in a compact, tersely written little volume, the story of Forbes’s 
life, paying especial attention to his career as a railroad builder. This is 
well: for to later generations the tale of the introduction and marvelously 
rapid expansion of railways in the United States during the second and 
third quarters of the 19th century, may seem next to fabulous. In this 
work, no man contributed more than Forbes did ; for he contributed not 
only an extraordinary capacity for business, but a character proof against 
the temptations and casuistries by which many great business men allow 
themselves to differentiate between their official and their private acts. 
He felt that to be head of a vast railway system involved a trust towards 
public employees and stockholders as important as any in the land. So 
his stewardship of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy R. R. was among 
the greatest material achievements of his time. His work as a railroad 
“magnate” is in complete contrast to that of Fisk and Gould on the 
Erie. It would be interesting to have as open a statement of Thomas A. 
Scott’s management of the Pennsylvania. Prof. Pearson describes also 
Forbes’s patriotism during the Civil War, when he put his time, purse, 
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business talents and unflinching courage at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Henry Adams has written a charming sketch of George Cabot 
Lodge — charming in form and remarkably subtle in analysis. Although 
Lodge died at 36, he still seemed a young man, who was just coming to 
maturity in thought and in technic. Longevity is taken so much as a mat- 
ter of course in latter-day poets, that we sometimes forget that Keats and 
Shelley, Byron, Heine and Leopardi wrote before they were 25 poetry 
that has outlasted well-nigh one century and bids fair to outlast another. 
But George Lodge certainly possessed poetic gifts, and he felt early that 
he had a poetic mission. So far as externals went, his life was unevent- 
ful, except that it is always an event in America when a youth born to 
wealth and social position deliberately dedicates himself to the Muses. 
For his biographer, the task lies wholly in revealing the inner develop- 
ment, and this Mr. Adams does with extraordinary skill. He magnifies 
nothing, but depicts Lodge’s opinions, enthusiasm, desires, aspirations 
with the glow that belonged to them; and so he captures the reader’s 
sympathy. Mr. Adams’s criticism of the poems will also be read eagerly 
by any one who knows the poems themselves. As to them, several notices 
have appeared at different times in this Magazine. They are now col- 
lected in two beautiful volumes, uniform with the memoir. 

Through the extracts which appeared in the Atlantic for over a year, 
the public learned to know both the great interest and value of the 
“ Diary of Gideon Welles,” who served Lincoln as Secretary of the Navy 
during the Civil War, and continued under Johnson. This is not the 
place to review the Diary in detail; but it is eminently the place in which 
to call attention to the splendid introduction which Mr. John T. Morse, 
Jr., 60, has contributed to the three sumptuous volumes. This introduc- 
tion, after stating briefly the leading facts in Welles’s career, presents in 
an epitome which can be read in an hour a series of portraits of several 
of the chief actors in the Rebellion Drama such as cannot be found within 
the same compass anywhere else. Once read, Mr. Morse’s sketches of 
Halleck and McClellan, of John P. Hale and Stanton will never be for- 
gotten. They have the large, durable qualities which we associate with 
Clarendon’s analyses of character, plus humor (sometimes deepening into 
irony), which Clarendon did not possess. It is fortunate that a diary 
which will be a quarry for future readers, lay and professional, on this 
period, has such an introduction. 

Prof. W. S. Ferguson, of the Harvard Department of History, has 
filled a long-felt want :+ for, until his book appeared, there was in English 


1 Hellenistic Athens. By William Scott Ferguson, Asst. Professor of History, Har- 
vard University. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $4 net.) 
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no good history of Athens from the death of Alexander to the conquest 
by Sulla. Yet during this period of two centuries and a quarter the life 
of the city-state went on with varying fortunes, and although that life was 
intrinsically far less important than it had been down to the death of 
Demosthenes, it affected the world-policy of that age. The influence 
which Athens exerted on the growing Roman Republic would justify the 
writing of Prof. Ferguson’s volume. But he shows far more than this — 
how, for instance, Athens affected later Macedonian politics, how she be- 
came the prey of the Ptolemies, how she was drawn into the Delian 
tangle, and how finally she fell a victim to Rome. The internal affairs of 
the city Prof. Ferguson describes in such detail that he makes the dead 
issues live. His work may be regarded as a study in the political decad- 
ence and dissolution of one of the chief states of antiquity to be com- 
pared with the modern parallels furnished by the decline of Florence and 
of Venice. It is a fine specimen of enlightened scholarship. 

President Thwing, of Western Reserve University, has collected in a 
volume papers contributed by him to Harper’s Magazine, the North 
American Review, and the Independent on “ Universities of the World.” ! 
His field is truly world-wide because it includes the leading universities 
outside of America, viz. : Oxford, London, Paris, Leiden, Upsala, Madrid, 
Geneva, Rome, Athens, Berlin, Vienna, Budapest, St. Petersburg, Bu- 
charest, Robert College, Cairo, Calcutta, Melbourne, Peking, and Tokyo. 
Naturally, Pres. Thwing does not assume to give an exhaustive account 
of all these institutions —no individual could do that, unless he spent 
years in investigation. But what Pres. Thwing gives is the impression 
made upon a trained expert by the universities he visited. He was fitted 
for this work not only by his own many years’ experience as head of an 
important American university, but by his searching and penetrating 
quality of mind. As a result, he saw at once the characteristic features, 
whether local or national, of each place. He knew how to put the ques- 
tions that would bring the most fruitful replies ; and he had at command 
the largest variety of examples from which to draw parallels or deduce 
conclusions. So he succeeds in outlining an individual likeness of each in- 
stitution which will interest the general reader and supply the professional 
educator with many hints. Pres. Thwing writes with his customary verve. 
Many half-tone illustrations adorn the book. 

Nobody else writing today for college students has quite the appeal of 
Dean Briggs. The reason is not far to seek — he makes his sympathy for 
them so evident that the most indifferent cannot doubt it, and he makes 


1 Universities of the World. By Charles Franklin Thwing, ’76, LL.D., President of 
Western Reserve University. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $2.25 
net.) 
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the joys of the intellect and of the spirit so real that the most matter-of- 
fact youth thinks that there must be something in them. His latest little 
book, “Girls and Education,”? contains four papers of wise counsel, 
mitigated by frequent play of humor. He addresses school girls, college 
girls, and women teachers, and for each he has an uplifting message. He 
lets them see the immense value of the best things, but he never presses 
his advice into the field where preachers or doctrinaires hold their terrific 
sway. Concreteness, one of Dean Briggs’s distinguishing qualities, is dis- 
played on every page of this little volume, so that each reader feels that 
he or she is the very person meant. Mr. Briggs’s dual service at Harvard 
and at Radcliffe has given him exceptional opportunity for recognizing 
the needs of both sexes during the formative years. They and their 
elders cannot fail to welcome his latest message. 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS, 1886-1911. 


Last August the Quarterly Journal of Economics issued its hundredth 
number, thus completing its first quarter century of publication. The oc- 
casion was signalized by issuing a comprehensive Index of the 25 sub- 
stantial volumes of the Journal’s file. 

In the year 1886 instruction in economics had so far developed in our 
leading universities that the time seemed ripe for the establishment of 
one or more scientific journals devoted to the subject. Accordingly in 
that year Columbia University established the Political Science Quarterly, 
devoted to the larger field of politics, economics, history, and public law ; 
and Harvard University founded the Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
which has confined itself to the narrower field indicated by its title. The 
editorship of the Quarterly Journal fell naturally to the experienced hand 
of Prof. Charles F. Dunbar, ’51, .who brought to the work, beside a large 
knowledge of his chosen subject, a breadth of view, catholicity of interest, 
and fine editorial sense, which impressed themselves permanently upon 
the publication. Since Professor Dunbar’s death, the editor-in-chief has 
been Prof. Frank W. Taussig, ’79,'who, like his predecessor, has had the 
codperation of the other members of the Department of Economics. 

From the start, the policy of the Journal has been to appeal to serious 
students of economics rather than the larger audience that might have 
been gained by a publication of a more popular character. Its aim has 
been to advance economic science rather than secure a large circulation, 
to appeal to writers of all schools of economic opinion, to discuss topics 


1 Girls and Education. By L. B. R. Briggs, '75. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 
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of permanent rather than ephemeral interest, and to allow contributors 
with a message to deliver as much space as may be reasonably necessary. 
Its file, therefore, is of permanent value to serious students, and must be 
reckoned with by any one who would follow the movement of economic 
thought during the last quarter of a century.’ 

The first number of the Journal, issued in October, 1886, contained 
Professor Dunbar’s well-known article upon “The Reaction in Political 
Economy,” which was later published in his “ Economie Essays.” The 
second article was by President Hadley, and treated of “ Private Mono- 
polies and Public Rights.” It considered particularly public control of 
railroads, and advocated publicity and enforced equality of treatment for 
all shippers as the practicable methods of controlling such corporations ; 
but President Hadley referred also to the combinations that were then be- 
ginning in manufacturing industries, and suggested that the same methods 
might prove effective in dealing with the problem of monopoly in that 
field. The concluding article, by S. Dana Horton, was entitled “Silver 
before Congress in 1886.” Fifteen pages of brief notes, a letter from 
Paris dealing with the economic situation in France, and a select biblio- 
graphy of recent publications in economics, brought to a close a number 
which, in all essentials, laid down the lines of editorial policy which the 
Journal has ever since followed. The three principal articles were of sub- 
stantial length, averaging 25 pages; one dealt with economic theory, an- 
other with the relation of the government to important industries then 
demanding public regulation, and the third discussed phases of the mone- 
tary problems then engaging the attention of the country. The shorter 
notes dealt also with both theoretical and practical problems. 

For one reason or another, perhaps the difficulty of securing contribu- 
tors, the European correspondence was discontinued after the fourth vol- 
ume. The bibliography of recent publications was continued until the 23d 
volume, when the American Economic Association established a journal 
devoted particularly to economic bibliography, and it seemed unnecessary 
for the Quarterly Journal to carry on further work in this field. The 
bibliographies published by the Journal had always been limited to se- 
lected titles, and had endeavored to separate the wheat from the chaff ; 

1 [t may be worth while to reprint here the following sentences from the editorial 
announcement in the first number of the Journal : 

** The Quarterly Journal of Economics is established as an aid to investigators and 
students. It will supply a medium of publication for studies in economic history, criti- 
cism, and speculation, and for the discussion of the important questions of the day. It 
will cordially welcome any real contribution to economic study, leaving to the writer 
the sole responsibility for matters of opinion. It will present an accurate record of cur- 
rent publications upon economics, in all of the principal languages, and will reprint 
important articles, documents, and statistical matter, as its space will permit, for the 
use of those interested in this and other branches of political science.” 
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their discontinuance brought numerous expressions of regret from sub- 
scribers. In their place was instituted in the 24th volume a department 
of reviews and surveys, which presents occasional reviews of a few of the 
more noteworthy books of each year. Another feature of the earlier vol- 
umes which has been practically discontinued in recent years, was the pub- 
lication of frequent appendices containing economic statistics, the text of 
important laws, occasional translations of noteworthy articles in foreign 
periodicals, and similar material. It is interesting to note, however, that 
the closing issue of the 25th volume returns to the practice of earlier years, 
and publishes the text of the German Increment Tax Law of 1911. 

The list of contributors to the Quarterly Journal is one of which any 
periodical might well be proud. Practically every American economist of 
note appears in the list. The English contributors include Ashley, Bast- 
able, Bonar, Cunningham, Edgeworth, Foxwell, Marshall, Smart, Wick- 
steed, and others ; German economists are represented by Dietzel, Lexis, 
Nasse, and Wagner ; the Austrians, by Boehm-Bawerk and von Philippo- 
vich ; the French, by de Foville, Gide, and Landry ; and the Italians, by 
Conigliani, Loria, and Tajani. 

To enumerate the more noteworthy articles found in the Jowrnal’s files 
is perhaps an invidious task ; but I venture to mention Adolf Wagner’s 
review of Marshall’s “ Economics,” Boehm-Bawerk’s articles upon the 
interest problem, including replies to his critics, several articles by J. B. 
Clark developing the theories later incorporated in his well-known volume 
on “ The Distribution of Wealth,” the article by Lexis upon ‘ The Con- 
eluding Volume of Marx’s Capital,” articles by Professor Dunbar upon 
“The Reaction in Political Economy” and the “ Academic Study of 
Political Economy,” Professor Edgeworth’s acute article upon “ The The- 
ory of Distribution,” and Professor Marshall’s article upon “ The Old 
Generation of Economists and the New.” Interesting controversial dis- 
cussions of mooted points of economic theory, chiefly theories of value and 
distribution, have enlivened not a few volumes. Clark, Hawley, Laughlin, 
Maevane, Marshall, and Walker were among the authors of the earlier 
“comments,” “ criticisms,” ‘“ rejoinders,” and “ further considerations ”’ ; 
Boehm-Bawerk and his critics enlivened some of the later volumes; and 
of recent years the important books of Irving Fisher have furnished 
fruitful themes for such friendly controversy as always sharpens wits and 
sometimes advances scientific investigation. And finally special mention 
should be made of the 34 notes and articles, some of the latter running 
through two or three numbers of the Journal, which are listed in the re- 
cent Index under the name of F. W. Taussig. 

Devoted to the promotion of scientific study of economics, the Quar- 
terly Journal has always welcomed articles dealing with the fundamental 
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theoretical problems of the science. It has found, however, that the pres- 
sure upon its pages comes more and more from writers who deal with 
what, for want of a better name, we call practical economic questions. 
Examination of the first five volumes shows that, of the 2544 pages, not 
less than 904 were given to articles dealing with economic theory or the 
history and methods of the science; while it appears that of the 3614 
pages contained in the last five volumes of the Journal, not more than 
765 pages were devoted to articles of this character. These figures do not 
indicate any change of editorial policy, but probably indicate a change in 
the scientific interests of economists. 

The establishment of the Quarterly Journal was made possible by the 
gift of the John A. Thayer Fund, which has yielded from $600 to $800 
perannum. From subscribers the earnings of the first volume were $1048. 
The 11th volume showed no increase of earnings, but rather a slight de- 
crease from the figures of the first year. In 1899 the price of the Journal 
was increased from $2 to $3, with the result that the year 1901 showed 
earnings of $1653. The last ten years have seen a steady growth in the 
number of subscribers, so that the 25th volume earned $2558. Most of 
this growth has taken place during the past five years, and indicates in- 
creased interest in economic problems and increased prestige of the 
Journal. The establishment of other economic periodicals, such as the 
American Economic Review which is the organ of the American Eco- 
nomic Association, has not interfered with the healthy growth of the sub- 
scription list of the Quarterly Journal. As stated in the Index published 
at the close of the 25th volume, “the subscription list is select in quality, 
and includes distinguished names in every civilized country on the globe.” 


C. J. Bullock. 


THE NEW BUILDINGS OF ANDOVER SEMINARY. 


TuE new plant which Andover Theological Seminary has erected for 
itself is situated on the north-west portion of the Charles Eliot Norton 
estate. Some two years ago the Seminary purchased about five acres of the 
Norton property, including the old ball field and a group of the white 
pines which grew on the grassy terrace just above it. At the same time 
the Trustees of the estate extended Francis Avenue in a northerly direc- 
tion through the Norton Estate to within about 30 feet of Museum Street 
in order to make a frontage for this purchase. The new building of the 
Seminary stands some 90 feet back from this Francis Avenue extension, 
parallel with it and also with Divinity Hall, which is clearly visible from 
the windows, situated about 500 feet away across Divinity Field. Thus 
the long front of the building faces due east with a corresponding front- 
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age on Divinity Field of due west; on the southern end of the main 
building, and at right angles to it, is the Library wing, extending about 
100 feet beyond the western fagade. 

The Seminary building is really a group of buildings under one roof. 
It consists of a fire-proof Library building, known as Bartlett Hall, 
containing the most improved modern glass and steel stacks for 200,000 
volumes, and five Seminar rooms ; the reading room, known as the Moses 
Stuart Room, equipped with shelving for 6500 books of reference; the 
main building and “ Founders’ Tower,” containing four lecture rooms, a 
chapel with seats for 250 persons, Faculty Room, professors’ studies, 
offices of administration. On the upper floor of this main building there 
is temporary dormitory accommodation for 15 students. On the ground 
floor of the main building there is a spacious recreation room and another 
large apartment in which the Seminary’s Missionary Museum is to be 
housed. Extending to the right of the main building and representing the 
most northerly portion of the structure is a common room designed for 
the social use of the studentstand known as the Farrar Room. The build- 
ings form a compact group in the shape of an L, and are connected by 
cloisters which run along the entire western front. They are furnished 
with the latest ventilating appliances, and heated with hot water and 
lighted by electricity throughout. 

The buildings are constructed of Fitchburg granite laid up in straight, 
narrow courses to form what is technically known as an “Old English” 
wall. The trimmings are of Indiana limestone. The architecture of the 
buildings is Collegiate Gothic. They extend over considerable territory, 
having been purposely designed to have long frontages with little depth 
in order to insure the maximum of light and air. Thus the main building 
is 248 feet long and about 50 feet deep; and the Library Wing 150 feet 
long with a depth of 40 feet. The question as to the style of the building 
was a vexed one, in view of the fact that every tradition and association 
of Andover, together with most of the traditions of the University, would 
suggest the Colonial rather than the Gothic, Preliminary sketches of build- 
ings of Colonial type were made for the Building Committee. But it was 
found that in order successfully to employ this type of architecture at 
least three separate buildings would have to be erected and both the 
cost of construction and of maintenance considerably increased. The 
Gothic was found to be peculiarly adapted to the purposes of a school 
which desired to combine buildings devoted to several different purposes 
under one roof, since the Gothic permits of an irregular roof line and of 
irregular and varied fenestration. For these reasons, and partly also be- 
cause it was the wish of the Building Committee that the structure should 
combine in its appearance the academic and the ecclesiastical, the Col- 
legiate Gothic was chosen. 
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Both the interior and exterior decoration of the building tends to 
heighten this impression that the building is devoted to the use of a school 
of theological learning. On the four faces of the central tower, directly 
beneath the parapet, are carved the symbols of the four Evangelists. Over 
the south door of the Library is the seal of Andover Seminary. On 
either side of the main Tower door on the western terrace are the seals 
of the University of Geneva and the University of Leyden. The four 
heads which support the cross-beams of the main entrance hall are those 
of Dante, Michael Angelo, John Sebastian Bach and John Milton. The 
leaded decorations of the clerestory windows in the reading room repre- 
sent the marks of the early German, Venetian and English printers of 
the Christian Scriptures. The windows of the east and west oriels in the 
common room are emblazoned with the shields of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Leyden and Harvard Universities in the west oriel, and of Yale Univer- 
sity, Williams, Dartmouth and Amherst Colleges in the east oriel. The 
Chapel of the building is finished in dark English oak with a quartered 
oak roof and trusses, with walls of limestone gray. The windows for the 
Chapel are to be made by the firm of James Powell & Sons, Whitefriars, 
London, and are to be of painted glass similar in appearance and design 
to the famous 13th and 14th century glass of the English cathedrals. The 
money for one of these windows has already been given and the window has 
been made and is now in place over the chancel. The Chapel is also equipped 
with a beautiful organ, made by Mr. Skinner, of Dorchester, who has re- 


cently made the great organ for the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in 
New York City. 


OUR ACADEMIC TIES WITH FRANCE. 


Ir it be true that “the friendship of nations depends on the friendship 
of individuals,” the development of Harvard’s foreign ,relations must 
become a potent factor for peace. Many well-known professors have 
crossed the ocean, sent as academic ambassadors from Cambridge; and 
we have been glad to receive distinguished French, German and English 
lecturers, in our turn. Sporadic exchanges are fast turning into established 
ones ; and in the process we are becoming known personally by those who 
have hitherto only known about us (and vaguely enough, at that!) ; and 
whose desire to know us more intimately is shown by their cordiality. 

Aside from the famous men whom Harvard has sent abroad, we have 
sent younger and more obscure ambassadors to teach in the French Uni- 
versities at Paris, Lyons and Bordeaux. The current from Harvard to 
the Sorbonne was started by J. H. Hyde, 98, who at the same time pro- 


1 The exercises at the opening of the Building are described later in this Magaztne. 
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vided that a young Frenchman should come to Harvard. Then Professor 
Cestre, of Bordeaux (A.M. Harvard, ’97), opened the provinces to young 
Harvard men ; and for four years we have sent lecteurs, or assistants, in 
English to Lyons, and for two years to Bordeaux. 

The advantages enjoyed by such a young man, as well as his op- 
portunities for service to his university, are obvious. While the Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary does a great work, the Ambassador Ordinary is 
not to be scorned. The power of the obscure man is incalculable, for he 
is nearer the common people, and can influence them when they do not 
know they are being influenced. He can awaken a sympathy and an in- 
terest where he finds ignorance and prejudice. Not only is it an advantage 
for Harvard to have such ambassadors in the French provinces, but it is an 
advantage to them to go. Paris is not France, —as many of us seem to 
think: and it is the more desirable that we be represented in provincial 
France, since now none of our exchange professors leave the Sorbonne to 
visit other universities. . 

The remuneration which the French universities give their lecteurs is 
ridiculously small. The French professors feel this, but are helpless. The 
government allowance is small. To prevent our losing the opportunity of 
sending men — to allow us to send the men we want to (rather than fall- 
ing back, of necessity, on those who can afford to go), we should have a 
fund, the income of which could help out the salary allowed the dectewrs 
at Lyons and Bordeaux. This would be good advertising, if you will ; for 
it would keep a Harvard man regularly in a semi-public position abroad : 
and it would be of as much educational advantage to this man as a 
scholarship would be. 

But we might even go further. Were such a fund large enough, we 
could receive here, as assistant in French, a student from Lyons. The 
commercial ties between America and Lyons are strong: they might be 
strengthened by the establishment of an intellectual exchange. The oppor- 
tunities such an assistant would have, through the Union, the Cercle 
Francais and the Cosmopolitan Club, of getting into touch with the stu- 
dents here outside of the classroom, are great: they were not always 
taken advantage of by the Hyde Fellows from Paris. Such an exchange 
assistant should feel it his duty to give as well as get: and, getting, he 
would go back to his country, a “live wire” of sympathy to furnish an- 
other bond between France and America. A new bond every year: we 
cannot have too many. 

When we have such a fund, we can offer to receive an assistant from 
Lyons when our candidate is accepted there as lecteur. The exchange 
would go on, almost automatically ; and if, for any reason, a year came 
when either side had no candidate to offer, the unpaid salary might be 
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added to the fund. We could, then, offer regularly the position of lecteur 
abroad to any graduate student (or perhaps as a further inducement to 
the A.B. degree with distinction) — the candidate being finally chosen 
by a committee of the professors who have lectured in France. And when 
our nominee is accepted by the French authorities we should accept the 
name of a Lyonnais student in exchange. 

Such a fund, to be effective, should yield an income of from $800 to 
$1000 a year. In time, the exchange could be extended to other French 
universities, — and to those of Germany. 

This suggestion is offered to any graduate, or group of graduates, who 
is interested in seeing Harvard’s sphere of influence grow — and who has 


the money to spare ! 
Robert Withington, ’06. 


OUTLOOK FOR COLLEGE MEN IN THE PHILIPPINES.'! 


WHEN 2 man is leaving college and beginning to think of carving out 
a career for himself the problem is likely to present itself in two ways. 
The first is, what is the immediate work and pay? and the second, what 
is the ultimate possibility of advancement ? To those who have an allow- 
ance or enough property to meet the immediate expenses of living, the 
question as to the immediate position is of less importance than that of 
ultimate possibilities, although many who receive an allowance have a 


certain pride in becoming self-supporting and not being dependent upon 
anybody for their maintenance. 

What prospects, then, do the Philippine Islands hold out to young men 
of ambition, and what chance of promotion may there be to those who 
come out to this service? This field can be divided into two general 
classes: those who seek to rise in the government service, and those who 
wish to devote their energies to the development of the material resources 
of the country and come out as private citizens. 

Let us look first at the possibilities in the government service. The 
government service is, in the first place, protected by a rather ironclad 
civil service law, which serves a double purpose: it protects the service 
against unfit employees selected for social or political reasons, and it pro- 
tects the employee against removal because of whims or prejudices or be- 
cause of the desire to get the place in order to put in somebody else. To 
an active and able administrator determined to make a success of his 

1 Last spring the Editor suggested to Governor-General Forbes that an article on this 
subject would interest not only Harvard but all other American college men, many of 
whora are considering the prospects of a career in the Philippines. This the Governor- 


General gladly consented to write. His copy reaches Cambridge just as the Magazine 
is going to press, so that he has been unable to revise the proof. — Ep. 
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business, the limitation to free movement on the part of his employees 
placed by the civil service would be troublesome and annoying and would 
result in the retention of incompetent or indifferent employees and the 
less rapid promotion of the more active and successful. To a person, how- 
ever, charged with the administration of a government machine, the relief 
afforded by having a good bureau of civil service, a system of examina- 
tion into the records of all proposed employees, examinations which they 
must pass to prove their fitness, and protection to them in the service, 
justifies in full measure the establishment of the civil service ; and what 
disadvantage may arise from the fact that some indifferent men are kept 
in the service is offset by the advantage which comes from the protection 
of the service against favoritism and a certain stability which comes from 
the confidence that so long as a man does the work set out for him he 
will not be molested in his position. 

The Philippine Civil Service is divided into the classified service and 
the unclassified, the distinguishing feature being that the classified service 
may be entered only through civil service examination. 

Among the attractive positions in the unclassified service are those of 
assistant attorneys in the Bureau of Justice, certain medical officers and 
professors, officers in the Bureau of Constabulary and in the Bureau of 
Navigation, and telegraph operators. Constabulary officers must be col- 
lege graduates (or specially examined by the Bureau of Insular Affairs), 
young men, vigorous, fond of outdoor life and unmarried. They are 
required to sign an agreement not to marry without permission before 
reaching the grade of captain. 

The classified service embraces the great majority of the positions. 
Among them may be mentioned civil engineer, surveyor, draftsman, 
teacher, bookkeeper, agricultural inspector, chemist, biologist, entomolo- 
gist and forester. For many of the positions, particularly those of civil 
engineer, teacher, bookkeeper, and physician, examinations are usually 
held twice a year in all parts of the United States. For others, examina- 
tions are given less frequently. Information as to dates of examinations, 
requirements, etc., can be obtained from the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington. 

In practically all examinations, applicants must be between the ages 
of 18 and 40 years and in excellent physical condition. A rigid physical 
examination must be undergone before a government medical officer prior 
to appointment to any position, classified or unclassified. 

Teachers and stenographers and typewriters usually start at $1200. 
Professional men enter the service at somewhat higher salaries, ranging 
from $1400 for recent graduates in civil engineering or forestry, to as 
high as $2500 for experienced civil engineers. Physicians, biologists, 
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chemists, and veterinarians usually are started at $1600 or $1800. After 
two years’ satisfactory service in the Philippines, traveling expenses from 
the appointee’s home to the Islands, together with half salary from date 
of embarkation to arrival in Manila, are paid to persons appointed in the 
United States. The Bureau of Insular Affairs will, if requested, advance 
the transportation to an appointee with the condition that 10 per cent 
of his monthly salary will be retained until the Government has been re- 
imbursed. 

Nearly all officers and employees are entitled to leave of absence with 
full pay. Teachers receive full pay during school vacations and may 
spend a vacation in the United States once in three years, with an addi- 
tional travel time allowance of 60 days at half pay. Most of the other 
government servants receiving $1000 or more are allowed 28 days of 
vacation on full pay each year and in addition accrued leave of 30 days 
or more for each year of service. Permission to visit the United States, 
with an additional allowance of 60 days’ travel time at half pay and re- 
turn traveling expenses, is given not oftener than once in three years. 

Of course, if a man has technical experience his career is pretty defi- 
nitely marked out. For instance, engineers know pretty well what they 
can work up to. They get certified to a list of eligibles. When a vacancy 
occurs they receive appointment. Coming out to the Philippine Islands, 
they are immediately assigned to some work. This work is of an in- 
tensely interesting nature. The Philippine Islands are at the beginning 
of things. They need roads stretching in every direction. They need to 
have the rivers dredged and straightened. They need to have certain im- 
portant sections protected from the aggressions of the flood waters which 
in some places threaten the very existence of cities and are taking out 
sections of some of the towns each year. The bridges here must be cal- 
culated to withstand torrents unheard of in the temperate zones. In 
Baguio the rainfall has reached 250 inches a year, and this year the rain 
gauge registered 36 inches in 24 hours, and 88 inches in four days. 
Structures and drains to withstand such floods as these are trying on the 
resources of engineers. Buildings here must be very strong to withstand 
the typhoons, and built of materials which will not be affected by the great 
humidity of the air or by the destructive insects which are very deadly 
to all but the hardest kinds of wood. From assistant engineer, the en- 
gineer may hope to rise to be district engineer, in which post he will have 
charge of a district, sometimes of one province, sometimes of several, the 
work in which he is to oversee. From here the promotion may come to 
one of the four positions of division engineer or city engineer of the city 
of Manila, from which positions the selection is likely to be made for 
the position of chief engineer of public works or chief irrigation engineer. 
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There is an automatic appropriation of $375,000 a year for irrigation 
systems, and 100 or 200 irrigation projects are now under consideration. 
The surveying force is little by little making an irrigation survey of the 
Islands, so that we shall have plans and know the possibilities of such pro- 
jects. Only a few of these can be undertaken each year. In fact, with the 
money available we are not in a position to undertake any very vast pro- 
ject, but the field is one of intense interest and great possibilities for the 
welfare of the Philippine people. 

The engineer, to be successful, should learn to speak Spanish and pos- 
sibly one of the native dialects. The engineer who gets ahead most is the 
one who, besides fine technical knowledge, has courtesy and tact in deal- 
ing with the local officials, usually natives. He myst know how to observe 
the prestige so dear to the heart of a local official, and call upon the man 
he wants to see instead of sending for him if he holds an official position; 
and, in general, to deal with him as a gentleman should deal with people 
with whom he has relations. The Filipinos are most quick to recognize 
gentlemanly conduct and courteous treatment and most appreciative of it 
when they encounter it. Their friendship is easily won by little acts of 
courtesy and consideration and in many cases they prove to be loyal and 
lasting friends in time of trouble. 

The lawyers have open to them a different field. The appointments 
are made as assistants in the office of the Attorney-General, or as law 
clerks in the various bureaus that need such work as drawing contracts, 
etc. Here there is active competition with the Filipinos themselves, as 
many of the Filipinos turn to the practice of law and many of the best 
lawyers in the Islands are Filipinos. To the lawyer the opportunity of 
going on the bench is an added inducement. The judiciary is half Ameri- 
ean and half Filipino, and the positions are well paid and worth hav- 
ing. The work is interesting and abundant. There is plenty of opportunity 
for active men to go ahead and to carve out their ways, and in the time 
that I have been in the Philippine Islands I have seen so many places 
where active and progressive young lawyers have found a career, or 
could have done so had they been here, that I have been sorry that there 
were not three first-rate young lawyers for every one that I have found 
here. Here also the knowledge of Spanish is of vital importance. It is 
true that with the rapid acquisition of the English language the import- 
ance of Spanish is constantly lessening ; still for the present and for many 
years to come its knowledge will be a sine qua non for success in getting 
ahead in the Philippine Islands. President Taft has announced that no 
man could aspire to be Governor-General who could not talk the Spanish 
language. ; 

The Constabulary is another field which appeals to certain natures. 
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The work is totally different, both in kind and in scope, from that of the 
engineer or of the lawyer or of the servant of the people in a clerical 
position. It involves coming as a third lieutenant, taking a position in a 
semi-military establishment, and after a few months’ training in the Con- 
stabulary School, in which the manual drill and laws, the art of handling 
the weapons, and some knowledge of the local language is taught, the 
Constabulary man goes out into the provinces with a handful of natives, 
where he is supposed to maintain order. To those who have read Kip- 
ling’s stories of Strickland, Chinn and others in India, the possibilities of 
the Constabulary officer’s life will appeal very strongly. The post is not 
for those who love flesh-pots or who are dependent on social opportunities. 
They are usually stationed away out in the provinces, sometimes among 
savages, distant from their kind, and without opportunity to see their 
friends sometimes for weeks at a time. A man must have a good deal of 
natural resource to be able to live such a life and find happiness in it. 
Still, men do, and make splendid careers of it. The life is not without 
its spice of danger. There are rivers to cross in flood times; there are 
journeys to make in pursuit of hostile bands, sometimes into the moun- 
tains; there are difficulties to undergo; and, were the story of the Con- 
stabulary to be told by some master pen, the reading of it would cause 
many people to sit up into the long hours of the night through reluctance 
to lose a minute of the thrilling sensations which come from hearing of 
hairbreadth exploits and exhibitions of courage, of sacrifice and of en- 
durance. There would be the story of Major Fletcher, of Mindoro, set 
upon by bandits one night when alone, who threw the bicycle he was rid- 
ing at the oncoming men and then drew his revolver, which he emptied, 
and, though wounded witli a bolo, he then unslung his rifle, which he 
used to such purpose that the bull-cart sent for the bodies came back with 
nine dead, who were laid in a row on the plaza. This is the same man 
who climbed up onto a boat in which a mutiny was going on and single- 
handed quelled the mutiny and turned over the control to the ship’s offi- 
cers, for which he was rewarded by thanks from the King of Spain, as 
the ship was owned by Spaniards and it was they that he was assisting. 
The tale would tell of Crockett, rushed by bolomen in Samar, who fell 
wounded under the bodies of the assailants who were shot down as they 
came at him. It would tell of Gallman, who rules with a rod of iron 
120,000 savages whom nobody before had ever been able to deal with or 
bring under control, whose least word is now their law, and who has 
turned them from the suicidal practice of intertribal war into that of 
road-building, agriculture, basket-making, and other peaceful pursuits, 
which have resulted in a new development and a new life for the wild 
mountain section in the interior of Luzon. Up to his time this was a terror 
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to travelers and so proved to Aguinaldo in his retreat from the American 
forces when the Ifugao savages robbed his camp and killed his men. It 
would tell of Taylor, now colonel of Constabulary and still in his thirties, 
who was desperately wounded when leading his men against fanatical 
outlaws in Samar and only just saved by the efforts of his own men, 
themselves Filipinos, in bringing him out. It would tell of Borseth, unfor- 
tunately now dead, who got his election as Governor of the province of 
Leyte by the ballots of Filipinos as against the Filipino candidates, and 
who ruled so wisely and well that he was loved by Filipinos throughout 
his province. His death from disease contracted in the line of duty has 
left a great gap in the Constabulary forces. 

So I could ramble on, but it is hardly fair to mention names in this 
connection. The army officers who have had executive control of the Con- 
stabulary have shown conspicuous ability and public spirit and have 
written their names large in the pages of Philippine history. General Allen, 
who first organized the Constabulary, and General Bandholtz, who has 
carried it on, are alike deserving of mention. 

In the administration of the government service there is also room for 
many men of ability and opportunity, for those who display diligence and 
tact and force to advance. One field for those who have a turn for ac- 
counts and administration lies in the position of provincial treasurer. The 
clerks in the Executive Bureau, or men skilled in the matter of account- 
ing, may get a start in the Auditor’s office or some other bureau as book- 
keeper, accountant, or property officer. Those who show the greatest 
aptitude may presently be transferred to the position of provincial treas- 
urer, the only appointed officer on the Provincial Board, which adminis- 
ters the affairs of the province. The other two members, one of whom is 
the Provincial Governor, are Filipinos, elected by the people. Although 
the powers are limited, they are most important. They involve overseeing 
the expenditures, and collection of taxes in the province and its component 
municipalities, and a tactful treasurer may make himself a great element 
of strength in the administration of the affairs of considerable numbers 
of people. For example, the province of Cebu has a population estimated 
at nearly 700,000, that of Iloilo over 500,000 and that of Pangasinan but 
little less. In the Mountain Province is a vast expanse of territory of 
wild and precipitous topography, larger than the states of Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, inhabited by about 350,000 people. To certain tempera- 
ments the regeneration of such people as these is a work which is most 
appealing. They are primitive people who go nearly naked and in the past 
have been constantly engaged in intertribal warfare, so that it has be- 
come the custom for the women to do all the work in the fields while the 
men stand by on guard. They are industrious, honest, faithful and ex- 
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tremely dirty. Their word can be relied upon usually, and they are most 
appreciative of things that are done for them. I have personally been up 
amongst them several times and enjoyed meeting them. Governor Pack, 
of Michigan, rules these people, and under him are seven lieutenant- 
governors, all Americans, men of resolution and courage, some of whom 
put themselves into most desperately exciting positions in the pursuit of 
their work. The Kalingas, slender and comparatively tall, beautifully 
shaped, lithe and agile warriors, with brilliant red and yellow ornaments, 
often in the form of plumes of feathers standing a foot high above their 
head, with long spears and curiously ornamented shields, and always 
carrying a head-axe at their belt, with which they are accustomed to de- 
capitate their victims in their forays, now are said to number about 
75,000, scattered in about 135 villages, some of which have never yet 
been visited by white men. The labor of extending their sphere of in- 
fluence into one of these villages and gradually persuading, by reason, 
and by force if necessary, the savages to desist from their warfare and 
reprisals and to engage in the arts of peace is surely a very creditable 
accomplishment for any man. But to take one of these provinces, a man 
must have his nerve with him. He must be patient, tactful, courteous, 
and above all things, eminently just. The savages must learn that he is 
as good as his word, and that his word once given is inviolate ; then they 
will respect him. 

In Mindanao there is another set of problems similar yet different. 
The southern part of this island and the islands adjacent to it form the 
Moro Province, so called because the inhabitants are Mohammedans — 
and added to their warlike tendencies they hate the Christians, which 
greatly complicates the administrative situation. Back in the hills are 
numbers of savage tribes. This province is governed by a council of 
four, known as the Moro Council, and the territory it governs is divided 
into five districts, each with its governor — often an Army officer, some- 
times a Constabulary officer. Each of these districts is again subdivided, 
and so arranged as to bring all groups or tribes under some control. 
These subdistricts are presided over by deputy governors, of whom 
there are now no fewer than twelve. Here again is a career tempting to 
the venturesome. 

It is not only in the provincial service that men may rise. There are 
positions in the clerical service of the bureaus and there is always the 
possibility of reaching the position from which one directs the business of 
one of the important bureaus, like that of navigation, the collection of 
customs, the collection of internal revenue, the municipal council of the 
city of Manila, the management of the government lands, or the purchas- 
ing agency. The old saying is that there is plenty of room at the top. 
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Once a man advances enough so that he has shown superlative abilities, 
the opportunities are many. 

There is always the possibility of being called for service in Cuba, in 
Panama, in Porto Rico, or, as has twice happened in the Philippine ser- 
vice, in Santo Domingo, and it is not beyond the bounds of reasonable 
expectation that the United States will, from time to time, be looking for 
men trained in the art of administering dependencies. 

But enough of the government service. Let us turn our eyes to the 
possibilities for commercial development. Here indeed looms before us 
another field filled with possibilities. 

First, let me say that I advise strongly against people who have made 
a failure at home coming out here to start afresh under new auspices. 
Sometimes people are glad to get rid of inconvenient relatives or depend- 
ents and are glad to ship them far away. They only make trouble for 
themselves and for everybody else. 

It takes a greater degree of ability to succeed out here than it does at 
home. In the Philippine Islands things are more primitive. They are 
not so well organized. They are not so greatly specialized. A man, then, 
to succeed here has to be more resourceful, more versatile, more adapt- 
able. He cannot do the one thing for which he is best fitted, confident 
that somebody else will attend to the other things which he does not do. 
He has got to do a little of everything. 

To make myself clear, let me give an illustration. We will suppose a 
man is an expert on raising rubber, or rice, or hemp. In countries where 
transportation facilities are good, where markets are good, where the 
financial system is modern, and loans can be secured, money transported 
conveniently, and labor plentiful and to be had at an easily calculated 
rate, he can devote himself to the scientific pursuit of the economical 
raising of his particular crop, without having to count on many vari- 
ables owing to uncertainties in things which are done by others. Here 
he will find difficulty in his transportation. Steamers are not regular. He 
finds that they are apt to change their schedules and their rates in such a 
way as to hold him up at inconvenient times. I am not talking of the 
regular steamers running on contract routes, as that evil has already been 
cured in respect to them. He finds it advisable to own his own ships, 
which he will buy, and then he has to learn something of the shipping 
business. He finds at the ports to which he has to transport his goods there 
are not regular storage facilities and rates. He probably has to build his 
own warehouse in order to care for the goods. In some staple articles 
he would have found it very important to buy his own warehouse and 
handling facilities in the city of Manila or Cebu, in order to be certain 
that his profits were not unduly shaved in passing through the major 
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port. He is pretty sure to find that it takes a peculiar combination of 
qualities to be able to induce native laborers to work. He has a very 
peculiar kind of competition in a kindly and indulger:t nature which will 
give people a primitive but easy existence without their having to strug- 
gle for it. Thus if he is not kindly and courteous to his laborers, if he 
does not pay them well and in his stores give them reasonable prices, and 
moreover have music and places of entertainment for them, so that they 
can be diverted and kept happy, they are unlikely to want to come to 
work. The Filipino makes an excellent laborer when he is given some- 
thing to work for and taught with kindness and patience how to work 
efficiently. But all these things take time and patience, and will neces- 
sarily involve a larger outlay of capital at the start, before anybody can 
meet and solve all these problems. 

Thus, a man coming to the Philippine Islands must be prepared to 
undergo discouragement and to meet unusual combinations of circum- 
stances in order to succeed. However, the possibilities are such as to 
repay many fold the man who has the ability, tact, force and capital to 
persevere and succeed. There are, of course, in the larger cities, oppor- 
tunities for the establishment of stores and the engagement in small busi- 
ness, which the difficulties I have outlined would affect in a lesser degree, 
if at all. 

It is part of the duty of the American Government in the Philippines 
to remedy these conditions. It is part of our duty to make the condi- 
tions such that regular and efficient steamship service will reach all the 
ports of the Islands, that sufficient transportation facilities and ware- 
houses under such regulation as to prevent abuses will be available for 
the planter in the interior, so as not to necessitate his building his own, 
to develop the commercial line of the education of the people engaged 
in the commercial business to a point where they will not be inclined to 
hold up their employees, but will rather make their interests their own. 

Think of the opportunity there is for men of intelligence, brains, 
ability, perseverance and tact! Here are nearly eight million people, po- 
tentially as good laborers as any in the world. Here is a territory two- 
thirds as great as that of Japan, capable of producing an abundant 
variety of crops: rubber, sugar, tea, coffee, hemp, cocoanuts, chocolate, 
gutta-percha, silk, cotton, tobacco, and a thousand other varieties of tropi- 
cal products. These products receive free entry into the United States, 
except that there is a limit to the amount of sugar and tobacco which 
may be imported, a limit which is greatly in excess of the present pro- 
duction of the Islands of these commodities; and yet the business of 
supplying the United States with the tropical products it consumes is 
done by other countries. Except for hemp, a small amount of sugar and 
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tobacco, and a small amount of copra (the dried meat of the cocoanut), 
it is done by the Philippine Islands scarcely at all. What an opportu- 
nity for mind to overcome matter, for the brain of active, vigorous and 
well-trained Americans to turn this wilderness into a paradise! Per- 
sonally, I have been again and again tempted while here by the oppor- 
tunities to give up the government work and turn my attention toward 
Philippine development, for I believe there is great opportunity for 
success. 


W. Cameron Forbes, ’92. 


GovERNOR-GENERAL’s OrFicE, Manixa, P. I. 


THE UNIVERSITY. 
THE OPENING OF THE YEAR. 


Tue University began the year with a substantial increase in enrol- 
ment, as may be seen from the figures given in the appended table. The 
increase is not extraordinary, yet it is larger than that which ne october 
has marked any of the last half-dozen years, and it comes in Bll-Gall. 
that department of the University where it is perhaps most to be desired 
—in Harvard College. 

Particularly gratifying is the increase in the number of Freshmen — 
the total of 739 representing a gain of 68 over the figures of 1910. Part 
of this increase is doubtless due to the inauguration of the 
new alternative scheme of admission which went into force Freshman 
last June and under the terms of which 83 students were 
able to enter the Freshman Class. Some of those would probably have 
come to us under the old regulations, but about half of them were pre- 
pared in schools located outside New England and to this group the new 
plan of entrance must have been a considerable incentive. The other 
classes in Harvard College have, on the whole, quite held their own and 
so have the graduate departments, hence the total enrolment in those 
branches of the University which come under the jurisdiction of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences has been increased by about the net gain in 
Freshmen. 

In the Professional Schools there has been no important expansion 
except in the Dental School, where the large entering classes of the last 
two years are having their effect upon the School’s enrolment, which is 
now more than double that of three years ago. Apparently the Dental 
School has come into its own and may henceforth count upon an annual 
entering class of nearly 60 students. The patience and enthusiasm of its 
instructors, together with the loyalty of its graduates, are having their 
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First year . 
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Total University Enrolment 4 

















1 Including Bussey Institution. 

2 Candidates for the new degree of Doctor of Law. 

* The exact number of graduates in the Medical School is not yet ascertainable. In 1910-11, from 
October 1 to June 1, the total graduate enrolment was 111. It should be mentioned that these "grad- 
uates come to the School for short periods of the year only and for special courses. 

8 Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Public Health. 

“ Not including the enrolment in Radcliffe College, the Summer Schools, or the Department of 
University Extension. 
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due reward. Despite a rigid insistence upon its high terms of admission 
— the highest among institutions of its kind — the Law School continues 
to gain in number of students. Its total enrolment of 787 is a record not 
surpassed by itself in any previous year and not approached by any law 
school requiring a college degree as a prerequisite of admission. In the 
University as a whole the student enrolment is 4153, a gain of 63 over 
the figures of last year and of 238 over those of four years ago. 

It was the hope of those who framed the new alternative plan of admis- 
sion to Harvard College that it would increase the resort of students from 
schools outside the New England states, and this hope found 
some realization in the fact that the only students who have mame 
come to Harvard this year from a half-dozen western and yeshman 
southern states gained admission by the new route. The ap- 
pended table shows the number and distribution of students entering by 
the two admission plans as the registration stood on Oct. 12. It will be 
observed that the only Freshmen entering from Alabama, Colorado, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Nebraska, Virginia, Vermont, and the District of 
Columbia came in under the new regulations. 


DISTRIBUTION BY STATES AND COUNTRIES. 
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DISTRIBUTION BY DIVISIONS. 
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The members of the present Sophomore Class have filed their programs 
of study for the balance of their undergraduate courses and the tabulated 
The Revised T@turns contain many features of interest. ; It will be re- 
Bloctive Sys- called that the new rules governing the choice of electives 

require each student to designate some department of study 
in which he proposes to concentrate his work, that is, to take four or 
more full-year courses. The rules also require that a student shall pro- 
vide, in his program of study, for the distribution of a part of his work 
in each of the other three general groups into which the courses of the 
curriculum are apportioned. In a word, the student is required, when 
choosing the 17 courses necessary for his A.B. degree, to concentrate in 
one group and to distribute in the other three. The subjoined table dis- 
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PERCENTAGES. 


Per cent, 
Economics, History, Government . ; r ‘ =A ° . 45 
Languages, Literature, Art, Music . ; e ‘ ° ° e 30 
Natural Sciences. ‘ ‘ * F . F F 23 
Philosophy and Mathematics. . . . * ew “a 4% 2 


closes the preferences of the Class of 1914 as expressed in these pro- 
grams. It does not include changes made in programs, with the consent 
of the Committee on the Choice of Electives, since the opening of the 
college year. It will be seen that nearly half the class chose Group III 
(Economics, History and Government) as the field in which to specialize 
by taking four or more courses, while only two per cent — or 12 students 
in all— propose to make subjects in Group IV (Philosophy and Mathe- 
matics) the goal of their special attention. A similar number (12) ex- 
press intention of “ concentrating” upon Latin and Greek, which is less 
than 10 per cent of the number choosing Economics as their special field. 
In point of popularity as fields for specialization the subjects chosen by 
25 students or more range as follows: Economics, Engineering, Romance 
Languages, English, History, Chemistry, and Government. 

It is evident, therefore, that most of the Sophomores are planning to 
give particular attention to those studies which, rightly or wrongly, they 
regard as of special value in the way of preparation for definitely chosen 
later professions. On the other hand, no marked drift in any direction 
appears in the selection of courses “ for distribution.” Modern languages 
seem to be somewhat favored in this regard, but that is probably because 
of the new regulations requiring that every candidate for the A.B. de- 
gree must hereafter pass a special oral examination in French or German 
to prove his reading knowledge of one of those languages. This exami- 
nation must now be taken before any undergraduate can become a Junior. 
Apparently the rule will operate to increase the number of students who 
take one or two courses in modern languages without intending, however, 
to specialize in this field. 

There is every reason to be satisfied with the spirit in which members 
of the student body have accepted their new responsibility in the matter 
of framing programs of study. They have made their choices carefully 
and for reasons which seem good to themselves. The motives which have 
impelled so many of them to concentrate their main attention upon the 
so-termed “ utilitarian” studies rather than upon the “ humanities” will 
not secure general approval; but the new elective system was not in- 
tended to drive the student along new scholastic paths. Within broad 
limits it leaves the students large discretion, and on the whole they have 
exercised this discretion in a sensible way. 

The inadequacy of Gore Hall as the University’s chief library build- 
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ing has long since been recognized by students, instructors, and alumni. 
— Some few years ago the erection of a rear wing provided a 
Or & . eA ° ° . 
ew — little additional space, particularly in the delivery rooms 
where the pressure had been greatest. But the steady 
growth of the library and the increasing resort of students to it have 
combined to make a new library building one of the most urgent of the 
University’s present needs. The Board of Overseers maintains a stand- 
ing committee on the University Library and this committee has given 
the matter of a new building much careful study during the past couple 
of years. A report embodying its conclusions and recommendations was 
presented to the Board this autumn. 

In brief, the report recommends that an entirely new library building 
be erected, this building to be so planned that it can be constructed piece 
by piece as incoming funds permit. It is proposed that the new structure, 
when ultimately completed, should occupy the site of Gore Hall, but this 
latter building would not have to be removed until enough of the new 
building had been built to house the books. This proposal solves the 
problem of getting a new library on the site of Gore Hall — which is ad- 
mittedly the best location available — and at the same time avoiding any 
interruption of library service during the period of construction. 

The new structure would be built with a floor plan something like that 
of the Boston Public Library. All four sides of a rectangular area would 
be built upon, but a generous amount of open space would be left in the 
interior. The principal entrance and main facade of the new library 
would face Appleton Chapel, while the rear of the building would extend 
southward to within a short distance of Massachusetts Avenue. The 
outer dimensions of the entire structure would be 210 by 300 feet; its 
estimated cost is about $2,000,000; and it would provide shelf room for 
about two and a half million volumes — more than twice the number now 
housed in Gore Hall. The plans provide for every modern facility which 
has proved useful to library workers, among other things for alcoves ad- 
joining the shelves where instructors and advanced students may carry 
on their researches. 

To put through this large undertaking the University will require new 
funds amounting to about $2,500,000, since it would cost, on a conserva- 
tive estimate, the income derived from at least a half million to cover the 
increased cost of maintenance, and this in addition to some funds already 
in hand for the latter purpose. The financial requirement is large, but 
the opportunity is correspondingly splendid and the Overseers’ commit- 
tee expresses confidence that, with a proper realization of existing condi- 
tions, the funds will be forthcoming. 

It is expected that work will be begun before the end of the college 
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year upon three new University buildings. A new residence for the 
President will be built northeast of the building which has yoy puna. 
served this purpose during the last half-century or more. !gs. 

This will necessitate the removal of the house occupied formerly by 
Dean Shaler and more recently by Dean Fenn. Already this building 
has been divided into four sections, which will shortly be moved down 
Quincy St., and put together again near the new Andover Seminary. 
The new President’s House will be a three-story structure of Colonial de- 
sign. A great reception hall, for use on official occasions, will be one of 
the principal features of the house. The plans have been prepared by 
Guy Lowell, ’92, and it is expected that the building will be ready for 
occupancy within a year. President Lowell will continue in his present 
residence during the interval. 

Work will also commence very shortly upon the new Germanic Museum 
and the Wolcott Gibbs building for the Chemistry Department. The funds 
for both these buildings are in hand, and both will be located in the region 
bounded by Oxford St., Kirkland St., and Divinity Ave. Meanwhile the 
addition to the Harvard Union, which is to form the headquarters of the 
Varsity Club, is nearing completion. The outside work is about finished 
and the interior will be pushed through during the early winter months. 
Considerable alterations are also being made in the building occupied by 
the Colonial Club, near by. This organization, while not directly connected 
with the University, draws a large part of its membership from the Col- 
lege Faculty. During the past summer the Club adopted plans for a con- 
siderable enlargement of its premises and these plans are now being 
earried through. The alterations will give the Club an enlarged dining- 
room, new kitchens and serving-rooms, a dozen additional bedrooms, and 
new quarters facing Prescott St. available for use as ladies’ dining and 
reception rooms. The changes will cost about $15,000. 

The University receives this year, for the first time, visiting professors 
from both France and Germany. The arrangements recently made be- 
tween Harvard and the French Ministry of Public Instruc- ,,, 
tion have resulted in the selection of Prof. Charles Diehl Professors. 
as the first visiting professor from the University of Paris, and Prof. 
Diehl is now giving two half-courses, one on the History of the Byzantine 
Empire and the other on France in the Orient during the Middle Ages. 
The latter course is open to the public. The visiting professor from Ger- 
many is Prof. Willy Kuekenthal of the University of Breslau. He also is 
in charge of two regular courses of instruction, namely, Zodlogy 1 and Zo- 
ology 19. The former is an introductory course for undergraduates and 
the lectures are given in English; the latter is an advanced course dealing 
with the comparative morphology of vertebrates and is given in German. 
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In accordance with the agreement made last winter between Harvard and 
four western colleges, Prof. E. C. Hills of Colorado College is giving a 
half-course on Spanish-American poetry. 

In return for the instruction given by these visiting professors the 
University sends three members of its teaching staff to serve as exchange 


Faculty professors at the other institutions concerned. Prof. W. M. 
Absences. Davis, s 69, has gone to the University of Paris and Prof. 
Theobald Smith, / ’01, to the University of Breslau. Prof. A. B. Hart, 
’80, will spend a portion of the second half-year at the four western col- 
leges with which Harvard has made exchange arrangements. In addition, 
several other members of the Faculty will be absent during the whole or 
a part of the current year. Prof. P. H. Hanus is spending the year in 
New York City, where he has charge of a comprehensive investigation of. 
the city’s public school system. Prof. F. J. ‘Stimson, ’76, Prof. C. B. 
Gulick, ’90, Prof. E. V. Huntington, 95, Prof. J. S. Pray, 95, Prof. E. 
B. Holt, ’96, and Mr. J. G. Hart, 93, are on regular sabbatical leave for 
the whole year. Prof. Edward Channing, ’78, Prof. R. M. Johnston, and 
Prof. J. A. Walz, p 97, are away for the first half-year ; Prof. E. C. 
Moore, Prof. George Santayana, ’86, Prof. C. A. Adams, Prof. R. B. 
Perry, p 97, and Prof. D. W. Johnson will be absent during the sec- 
ond semester. On the other hand, Professors C. L. Jackson, Peabody, 
Wendell, Miinsterberg, Schofield, A. O. Norton, Bouton, Dixon and Dean 
Hurlbut, all of whom were absent for the whole or a portion of last year, 
are again on duty at the University. During the absence of Mr. J. G. 
Hart his secretarial duties will be performed by Mr. E. H. Wells. 
The library of the Law School has purchased the famous collection of 
books and pamphlets on international law which has been gathered to- 
gether in Madrid by the Marquis Olivart. The collection 
— comprises more than 6000 volumes and has been recog- 
Leryn! nized as the best single library of international law in the 
world. In fact, the catalogue of this collection, issued in 1909, 
has been regarded by scholars as the best available bibliography of the 
subject. The collection is particularly strong in early works on inter- 
national jurisprudence, many of its books being publications of the 15th 
and 16th centuries which are now almost, if not absolutely, the only copies 
in existence. It is also rich in books and pamphlets devoted to special fields 
of diplomatic history, and its collection of treaties is practically unrivaled. 
The Marquis Olivart, who was a professor of law in the University of 
Madrid, spent most of his life in bringing the collection together. The 
books will be brought to Cambridge at an early date and lodged in Lang- 
dell Hall. With the books that the University already has upon its shelves, 
together with the collections in the Boston Atheneum, the local facilities 
for research in international law will hereafter be unexcelled. 
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The changes in important dates at the beginning and close of the col- 
lege year, as forecast in the last issue of the Magazine, have received 
the assent of the University’s Governing Boards and will go gaienaar 
into operation forthwith. This year’s Class Day will fall on °%@28®- 
Tuesday, June 18, with Commencement on Thursday of the same week. 
The arrangement leaves Monday for the annual meeting of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Wednesday for the class anniversaries, Friday for the Yale boat- 
race, and Saturday for the third Yale baseball game in New York if a 
deciding game should prove necessary. Everything in the nature of closing 
festivities will accordingly be condensed into a single week, and every 
one connected with the University will be able to leave Cambridge about 
a week earlier than in former years. To accomplish all this it will be 
necessary to begin the final examinations a little earlier than has been cus- 
tomary. But as an offset to this shortening of the spring working term 
it has been arranged that, beginning in 1912, all departments of the Uni- 
versity will open on the Monday preceding the last Wednesday in Sep- 
tember rather than on the Thursday following the last Wednesday as 
heretofore. In making these changes the University authorities have 
merely brought the Harvard calendar into line with a policy which has 
been found satisfactory at most of the other large institutions. 

For the first time since its establishment the University this year num- 
bers among its members a student bearing the founder’s family name. 
Lionel DeJersey Harvard, of London, England, presumably A Harvard at 
a descendant of Thomas Harvard, who was a cousin of Rev. _ 
John Harvard, is enrolled as a member of the present Freshman Class. 
He was prepared at the same school at which John Harvard received his 
preparation for admission to Emmanuel College, Cambridge, about 300 
years ago, and his coming to Harvard College is the direct outcome of a 
visit made to London in 1908 by Mr. Louis A. Holman of Boston, in 
search of material for his article on “ Living Harvards and their Family 
Records” which appeared in the Graduates’ Magazine of June, 1910. 
Mr. Holman put forward the suggestion that Lionel Harvard should come 
to America for his college course and also took up with the University 
authorities the arrangements connected with his admission to the Fresh- 
man Class. 

The total registration in the Summer School for 1911 was 776, or 87 
less than the total registration in the summer of 1910. A considerable 
part of this decrease is accounted for by the smaller number a 
of Harvard undergraduates attending the School, and this, School of 
again, is due no doubt to the stricter rules relating to the - “ 
counting of summer courses towards the A.B. degree. The appended 
table, which gives the distribution of Summer School students by occupa- 
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tions, shows that quite the greater part of the total Summer School attend- 
ance is made up of superintendents, principals, supervisors, and teachers 
in active school service. 





Teachers in colleges and universities 
- * normal schools. ° ° 
“ high schools . ° ° . 
** endowed schools . . 
** grade schools, and teachers of of special subjects . 
Superintendents ° 
Principals and supervisors . ° ° . ° 





Total, Teachers . 





Harvard students . 
Radcliffe students . 
Other students . ° 
No occupation given . 
Social —* etc. . 
Clergymen 
Physicians 
Librarians . 
Secretaries 

Artists 

Newspaper work 
Various occupations (one person) 
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Total, other occupations 





Engineering Camp . ° 
Physical Education courses 








Total, other students 





Counted twice 





Total, Summer School 





Various developments during the summer vacation have made neces- 
sary some important changes in the program of instruction announced for 
Diehiakti'tis the present year. In the absence of Prof. P. H. Hanus the 
Program of course known as Education 3b is given by Mr. William Orr, 
— Deputy Commissioner of Education, Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Prof. H. W. Holmes. The course on Municipal Govern- 
ment, primarily for graduates, known as Government 7, is being given 
by Hon. Nathan Matthews, ’75, former mayor of Boston, and Hon. John 
A. Sullivan, Chairman of the Boston Finance Commission. The death of 
Dr. R. M. McConnell has made necessary the omission of the two courses 
in the Department of Social Ethics which he had given during the last 
few years. In the absence of various regular members of the Faculty on 
sabbatical leave certain courses in mathematics are being given at the 
University this year by Prof. Max Mason of the University of Wiscon- 
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sin and Prof, G. A. Bliss of the University of. Chicago. Mr. H. W. V. 
Temperley of Peterhouse College, Cambridge, England, is in charge of 
two half-courses in the Department of History. Prof. Fite of the Univer- 
sity of Indiana will conduct, during the second half-year, two courses on 
“Representative Philosophers of the Nineteenth Century” (Philosophy 
16) and on “ Metaphysics” (Philosophy 5b). He will also assist Prof. 
Josiah Royce in Philosophy 8, an advanced course in logic. Prof. G. P. 
Adams of the University of California will also offer, in the same De- 
partment during the second half-year, courses on “The Philosophy of 
Nature” (Philosophy 3); ‘‘ Descartes, Spinoza and Leibnitz ” (Philosophy 
14a); and “The History of Ethics” (Philosophy 19a). 

The annual report of the Co-operative Society for the fiscal year end- 
ing July 31 last shows total sales amounting to $378,170.19, an increase 
of $12,921.91 over the business of the year preceding. The iets 
net profits for the year amounted to $18,935.14 and from Society's 
this a dividend of 9 per cent will be paid on all sales made 7 
by members of the Society. These sales constitute about 55 per cent of 
the Co-operative’s entire business; the balance represents sales made to 
students who are not members of the Society and to the general public. 
This general public patronage has considerably increased in recent years. 
The membership of the Co-operative is now 2754, an increase of 54 over 
that of 1910. 

During the last six years the Co-operative Society has paid out in 
dividends nearly $100,000, and in addition to this has carried nearly 
$50,000 to its various reserves and depreciation accounts. From very 
modest beginnings it has grown, during the 29 years since its establish- 
ment, to be one of the largest, if not the largest, among retail establish- 
ments in Cambridge. Its sales now average well over $1000 per day; 
there are over 80 employees connected with the Society’s two stores ; and 
it pays out in wages and other expenses about $1000 per week, most of 
which goes to citizens of Cambridge. The Co-operative has thus become 
a very substantial contributor to the welfare of the community in which 
it is located. Mr. F. A. Laws, ’97, who has been superintendent of the 
Society during the past eight years, has resigned to accept a position with 
the Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., and Mr. M. H. Goodwin, head of the 
Society’s furniture department, has been appointed acting-superintendent 
for the present. 

The trustees of the Dudleian Lecture fund have appointed Prof. Daniel 
Evans, Andover Professor of Systematic Theology, to deliver the Dud- 
leian Lecture for 1911-12. — Prof. A. W. Scott, of the Law yriscetaneous 
School, has been given leave of absence for the current year #4 Personal. 
in order that he may assist the University of Iowa in the establishment 
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of a school of law at that institution. — By the will of Mrs. Sarah P. Sears, 
late of Waltham, the University will eventually receive $106,000 to endow 
a professorship in philosophy. A bequest of $15,000 to establish a scholar- 
ship in the same department is available at once. — After a good deal of 
hesitation the Metropolitan Park Commission has decided to open the 
speedway around Soldier’s Field to motor vehicles on the days of foot- 
ball games in the Stadium. Two motor entrances from the speedway to 
the parking area south of the Stadium are being constructed. — The Uni- 
versity has received a bequest of $25,000 from W. J. Riley, ’05, to found 
a scholarship in memory of C. H. Condell of the Class of 1907. — Alfred 
Shrubb, who coached the University’s cross-country team last year, has 
been reéngaged for 1911-12.— Mr. Alphonse Brun, who has been in- 
structor in French at the University for the past: 20 years, resigned his 
post at the beginning of the current year. — At the annual Faculty recep- 
tion to new students, held in the Union on Oct. 2, the speakers, in addition 
to President Lowell and Dean Briggs, were Rev. A. P. Fitch, 00, of the 
Andover Seminary, G. D. Markham, ’81, of the Board of Overseers, and 
C. C. Little, 10, Secretary of the Corporation. — Prof. Bliss Perry will 
give the Cole Lectures at Bowdoin College during the present winter. — 
By the will of Gen. S. C. Lawrence, ’55, late of Medford, the sum of 
$50,000 is given to the University to found two scholarships, one of 
which shall be used for the support of a deserving student from Medford. 
— Hon. James Bryce, h’09, spoke in the Harvard Union on the evening of 
Oct. 9. His subject was “The Political Problems of the United States 
in 1870 and in 1911.” Among the speakers on the Union’s list for the 
current year are Booker T. Washington, h 96, Wilfred T. Grenfell, 
h’09, Perey MacKaye, ’97, Gen. Leonard Wood, m ’84, Gov. A. E. 
Willson, ’69, F. Hopkinson Smith, and Senator H. C. Lodge, ’71. — The 
James Gordon Bennett Prize for 1911 was awarded to Charles Sager 
Collier, 11, of Kinderhook, N. Y., for an essay on “The Law of Pop- 
ulation.” The judges were E. N. Wrightington, ’97, vice-president of 
the Boston Consolidated Gas Co., and F. B. Tracy, editor of the Boston 
Transcript. — The University Musical Clubs have been granted permis- 
sion to take a western trip during the Christmas recess and will be absent 
from Dec. 22 to Jan. 3. Concerts are planned for Springfield, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, St. Paul, Chicago, and St. Louis. — The Sears Prizes 
in the Law School have been awarded to J. G. Buchanan of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., of Washington, D. C., Robert A. Taft 
of Washington, D. C., and Francis S. Wyner, ’11, of Dorchester. These 
prizes, of $375 each, are awarded annually to “students of the School 
who have done the most brilliant work.” — G. H. Perley, ’78, has been 
chosen a member of the new Canadian Cabinet. — At the celebration of 
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the centenary of the University of Christiania, honorary degrees were 
awarded to Prof. F. J. Turner, 2 ’09, Prof. W. M. Davis, s ’69, and 
Prof. T. W. Richards, ’86. — President-Emeritus C. W. Eliot left on 
Nov. 7 for a trip around the world in the interest of the Carnegie Peace 
Foundation. He will be accompanied by Mrs. Eliot and will be absent 
about eight months. — The completion of the Cambridge Subway has been 
somewhat delayed by unexpected obstacles and the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way Co. was not able to carry through its original plans for using the new 
route on the day of the Yale game. It will be in regular operation, however, 
before the end of December, which will be about two years ahead of the 
maximum date fixed in the contract for its construction. — All but the last 
of the various obstacles to the construction of the proposed new Stadium 
Bridge have now been removed. The plans tentatively adopted provide 
for grading up the road-approaches to the new structure, and the cities 
of Boston and Cambridge are asked to pay for this grading on their 
respective sides of the river. It is not anticipated that there will be any 
strong opposition to their doing this. Funds for the erection of the bridge 
itself will be provided, it is understood, by a Harvard graduate. — The 
Student Council has elected the following officers for the current year: 
president, H. L. Gaddis, ’12, of McCune, Kan.; vice-president, R. T. 
Fisher, 12, of Newton Centre ; secretary, R. B. Wigglesworth, ’12, Milton. 
— Under the terms of the agreement made between the University and the 
City of Cambridge some months ago, 15 Cambridge boys are receiving 
free tuition in the Freshman Class this year. — The authorities of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology have decided to locate their proposed 
new buildings in Cambridge and have secured options upon the tract of 
land along the river bank just east of the Harvard Bridge. — Prof. G. G. 
Wilson, of the Department of Government, has commenced a voluntary 
class for Bible study by Seniors. Meetings are held once a week in 
Brooks House. — An exhibition of Japanese prints, loaned by Dr. D. W. 
Ross, 75, is being held in the Harvard Union. — The Corporation has in- 
vited Hon. J. A. Sullivan,  ’11, chairman of the Boston Finance Com- 
mission, Mr. Stephen O’Meara, Police Commissioner of Boston, and Mr. 
David A. Ellis, 94, chairman of the Boston School Committee, to give a 
few lectures upon special branches of municipal administration during 
the present winter term. 
W. B. Munro, p ’99. 
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Meeting of Sept. 18, 1911. 


The following letters were read: 


To the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College: 

The Class of 1886 of Harvard College at this, 
the twenty-fifth Anniversary of graduation, 
offers to the University a gift as a token of the 
loving respect of the Class and as a sign of its 
abiding faith in the efforts of the officers and 
teachers of the University in behalf of educa- 
tion, citizenship, and character. 

To this gift one hundred and fifty-four of 
the Class have contributed, and among them 
are counted six who have passed from the 
active list, but whose relatives have joined 
with the living members in evidence of a desire 
to keep unbroken the ranks of this company 
of Harvard scholars and in appreciation of the 
opportunity for service which this gift affords. 

The Class desires that this gift, which con- 
sists of $100,000 in cash freely and gladly 
given, shall be designated as the “* Class of 1886 
Gift,’”’ that the principal shall be permanently 
invested with the general funds of the Univer- 
sity, that the income, and only the income, 
shall be used for the benefit of Harvard College 
as distinguished from Harvard University, 
and that there shall be no other restriction. 

John H. Huddleston, 
Class Secretary. 
June 28, 1911. 


Whereupon it was Voted that the Presi- 
dent and Fellows desire to express their 
gratitude to the Class of 1886 for their 
generous and welcome gift, and that the 
“Class of 1886 Gift” be established in 
the records and accounts of the Uni- 
versity under the terms stated in the 
foregoing letter. 
To the President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Gentlemen: I propose to give to your corpo- 
ration the sum of Twenty-five Thousand Dol- 
lars ($25,000), to be perpetually held in trust, 
the income to be applied to such scholarship 
or scholarships as may from time to time be 
approved by you, such scholarship or scholar- 
ships to be known and designated as the 
**Clement Harlow Condell Scholarship.” 

You are to be at liberty to place the capital 
or principal sum together with any other funds 
held by you for scholarships, providing always 
that a proportionate share of the income of 
such fund is used as the Clement Harlow Con- 
dell Scholarship or Scholarships. 

I do this in memory of my nephew, Clement 
Harlow Condell, of the class of 1907, and who 
afterwards attended the law school. 
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Upon receipt of your acceptance of this 
proposition I will send you check. 
Yours very respectfully, 
William J. Riley. 
Boston, August 26, 1911. 


And it was Voted that the President and 
Fellows desire to express their gratitude 
for this generous offer and that it be ac- 
cepted on the terms stated in the fore- 
going letter. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mrs. Collis P. Huntington for her gener- 
ous gift of $50,000, her first payment on ac- 
count of her offer of $100,000 for the construc- 
tion of the Cancer Hospital, the building to 
be known as the ‘Collis P. Huntington Memo- 
rial Hospital.” 

To the Class of 1884 for their gift of $1050, 
the third payment on account of their gift of 
$100,000 to Harvard College. 

To the Class of 1885 for their gift of $3208.98 
to be added to the “Class of 1885 Fund”’ for 
the benefit of Harvard College. 

To Mr. George R. White for his gifts of 
$21,500 toward the construction of the new 
laboratories of the Gray Herbarium, and 
$10,000 for their equipment; and that they be 
called the ‘George Robert White Laborato- 
ries of Systematic Botany.” 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $15,- 
000, the balance of an offer for the rebuilding, 
enlargement and equipment of the library 
wing of the Gray Herbarium. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his 
gift of $1300 for the purchase of books for the 
College Library. 

To Mrs. Henry Draper for her additional 
gifts amounting to $1200 towards the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard University on 
account of the Draper Memorial. 

To Professor Edward C. Pickering for his 
gift of $1000 for ‘‘immediate use’’ at the Ob- 
servatory. 

To Mr. Gardiner M. Lane for his gift of 
$1000 for lectures in the Department of the 
Classics for the year 1911-12. 

To the Society for Promoting Theological 
Education for the gift of $1091.11, ‘‘for the 
purchase of books for the library of the Divin- 
ity School and for the administration of said 
library.” 

To J. H. Veitch and Sons for their gifts 
amounting to $1730.25, their semi-annual con- 
tribution toward the expenses of the North 
China Expedition. 

To Miss Abby A. Bradley for her gift of 
$600 to be added to the income of the ‘‘ Wil- 
liam L. Bradley Fund.” 

To the Trustees of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Promoting Agriculture for their gift 
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of $625, the fourth quarterly payment for the 
year 1910-11, on account of their annual gift 
of $2500 to the Arnold Arboretum in accord- 
ance with their offer of July 10, 1908. 

To the Trustees of the Massachusetts Soci- 
ety for Promoting Agriculture for their gift of 
$600, the first half-yearly payment for the 
year 1911-12 on account of their annual gift 
of $1200 to enable Professor Theobald Smith 
to continue his experiments on bovine tuber- 
culosis, in accordance with their offer of April 
16, 1909. 

To a friend of the Medical School for the 
gift of $800 to cover the cost of the animal 
house erected for the Surgical Department, 
in excess of the amount allowed from general 
funds for this purpose. 

To Mrs. William Hooper for her gift of 
$500, her second payment on account of her 
offer of $1000 a year for five years in memory 
of her father, Charles Elliott Perkins, for the 
purchase of books and material bearing on the 
history and development of that part of Amer- 
ica which lies beyond the Alleghanies. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Nichols for their 
gift of $500, the third payment on account of 
their offer of $500 a year for five years towards 
the maintenance of the School for Social 
Workers. 

To the Society of Printers for the gift of 
$507.88, a contribution in support of the 
Printing Course at Harvard. 

To Mr. John Amory Lowell Blake for his 
additional gifts amounting to $249.99, towards 
the new boilers at the Peabody Museum. 

To Dr. Frederick M. Allen for his additional 
gifts amounting to $131.25 to the Department 
of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene. 

To Mr. George Wigglesworth for his gifts 
amounting to $365, — $295 thereof towards 
defraying the expenses of the choir in Apple- 
ton Ghapel during the year 1910-11, and $70 
to be used for the same purpose during the ses- 
sion of the Summer School of 1911. 

To Doctors Richard S. Austin, Alexander 
M. Burgess, Oliver S. Hillman, Frank B. 
Mallory, and Russell Richardson for their 
gifts amounting to $267.42, for the payment 
of a Zeiss microscope and other laboratory 
supplies at the Medical School. 

To Miss Caroline L. W. French for her gift 
of $100 for present use at the Botanic Garden. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$150; $50 thereof to be applied towards the 
Huidekoper Scholarship, and $100 for a special 
scholarship for a student in the Graduate 
School of Applied Science, in 1911-12. 

To the Harvard Club of Hawaii for the gift 
of $200 for the Scholarship for the year 1911- 
12. 

To anonymous friends for the gift of $100, 
one half of the amount for the Huidekoper 
Scholarship for the year 1911-12. 

To the Harvard Edda Club for the gift of 
$100, the second payment on account of the 
Edda Scholarship Fund. 

To the Swedish Vega Society of Boston for 
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the gift of $50 toward the Edda Scholarship 
Fund. 

To Mr. William Phillips for his gift of $100, 
his annual gift for the purchase of books on 
London. 

To Mr. William R. Castle, Jr., for his gift of 
$90 for the purchase of books for the Pope 
collection. 

To the Dante Society for the gift of $50 for 
the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To Mr. Thomas Barbour for his gift of $10 
for the purchase of books on Oceania. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $10 
for the purchase of books on Algiers. 

To Mr. Reginald C. Robbins for his gift of 
$60 to the Philosophical Library in Emerson 
Hall to meet the deficit incurred during the 
last year. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $75 to be 
credited to the Peabody Museum toward ex- 
plorations in the Delaware Valley. 

To Mr. Francis Bullard for his gift of $20 
to be applied in making up a deficit in the 
Searle Fund during the past year. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $20 
to be added to the income of the Surgical 
Laboratory Fund. 

To Mr. John S. Lawrence for his gift of $10, 
the third gift for biographies of successful men. 

To each giver toward the Class of 1866 
Dental Endowment Fund. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$3322.40, representing anonymous gifts 
for a memorial to the late George Cabot 
Lodge and Joseph Trumbell Stickney of 
the Class of 1895; this amount, with any 
additional sums which may be received 
for the same purpose, is to establish a 
fund, the income of which shall be used 
by the Harvard College Library to pur- 
chase rare and choice works of English 
and French poetry, in which shall be put 
a bookplate with their names. And it 
was Voted that the President and Fel- 
lows desire to express their gratitude for 
this generous gift, and that it be ac- 
cepted in accordance with the above 
terms. 

The following gifts were received and 
gratefully accepted: 

Toward the George Herbert Palmer Fund, 
$14 additional. 

From the Trustees under the will of Mrs. 
Rebecca A. Greene, $17,500 additional for the 
use of the Medical School. 


From the estate of Miss Mary P. Ropes, 
$2845.71 additional on account of her bequest 
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for the Nathaniel Ropes Chair of Political 
Economy. 

From the Executors of the will of John Har- 
vey Treat, $276 on account of his bequest for 
the purchase of books for the College Library. 


The President reported the death of 
Thomas Dwight, Parkman Professor of 
Anatomy, which occurred on the eighth 
instant in the sixty-eighth year of his 
age; and of Thomas Hall, Instructor in 
English, which occurred on the 19th 
ultimo in the forty-second year of his 
age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted, to take effect Sept. 
1, 1911: Alphonse Brun, as Instructor in 
French; Edward Nelson Tobey, as As- 
sistant in Bacteriology; Hamilton Fish, 
Jr., as Assistant in Government. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from September 1, 
1911: 

Proctors. Arthur Beane, J. C. Bills, 
G. M. Borden, H. H. Burbank, N. B. 
Cole, M. W. Cox, J. F. Day, J. E. Dewey, 
H. W. Elliott, Fritz Fernow, H. T. Fick, 
F. H. Fobes, R. F. Foerster, D. T. Gal- 
lup, J. R. Gilman, L. W. Hackett, R. W. 
Hall, Charles Hann, R. F. Hooper, C. E. 
Hughes, E. T. E. Hunt, R. E. Jones, 
P. B. Kennedy, S. F. Kimball, Julius 
Klein, H. G. Leach, R. B. Lewis, R. H. 
Lord, L. K. Lunt, E. C. MacDowell, 
S. C. McLeod, L. R. Martineau, L. S. 
Mayo, C. A. Moore, P. C. Nash, W. R. 
Ohler, W. B. Richards, Oswald Ryan, 
Frederic Schenck, H. B. Sheahan, G. S. 
Shirk, K. K. Smith, Carl Stephenson, 
H. W. Stevens, J. R. Szold, G. T. 
Vought, J. E. Waid, T. K. Ware, R. C. 
Weed, W. S. Weeks, R. B. Whitelaw, 
Lothrop Withington, L. F. Whitney, 
Thomas York. 

Assistants. Newton Samuel Bacon, 
M.D., in Physiology; Frederick James 
Goodridge, M.D., in Physiology; Lyman 
Sawin Hapgood, M.D., in Physiology; 
Paul Hector Provandie, M.D., in Physi- 
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ology; Frederick William Lieberknecht, 
in Electrical Engineering. 

Instructors. Charles Thomas Brues, 
in Economic Entomology; Louis Joseph 
Alexander Mercier, in French; Eugene 
Louis Raiche, in French; Edwards Chap- 
pell Porter, in Public Speaking. 

Lecturer. Warren Abner Seavey, on 
Pleading. 

University Dining Council. John 
Amory Lowell Blake, Walter Safford 


_Burke, Clarence Cook Little. 


Acting Secretary of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences. Edgar Huidekoper Wells. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments from Sept. 1, 1911: Oric Bates, 
Curator of Works on North Africa; 
Frank Carney, Superintendent of the 
Buildings of the College Library. 

Voted to appoint the following in- 
structors for three years from Sept. 1, 
1911: Robert Franz Foerster and James 
Ford, in Social Ethics. 

Notice was received of the election of 
Hugh Lawrence Gaddis, Alfred Mont- 
gomery Goodale, and Heyliger De Windt 
as undergraduate members of the Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for one year from Sept. 1, 1911. 

Voted to appoint the following mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Regula- 
tion of Athletic Sports for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1911: Graduate Members. Ed- 
ward Hall Nichols, Robert Frederick 
Herrick, George Richmond Fearing, Jr. 
Faculty Members. Le Baron Russell 
Briggs, Byron Satterlee Hurlbut, Edgar 
Huidekoper Wells. 

Voted to appoint the following Asso- 
ciates of the University Museum for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1911: Robert Tracy 
Jackson, in Palaeontology; Frank 
Springer, in Palaeontology; Frank Ship- 
ley Collins, in Botany; Edward Phelps 
Allis, Jr., in Zodlogy; Arthur Cleveland 
Bent, in Ornithology; William Barnes, 
in Entomology; Frederick Blanchard, 
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in Entomology; Andrew Gray Weeks, 
in Entomology. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Assistant Professor James S. Pray for 
the academic year 1911-12 in accord- 
ance with the rules established by this 
Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted that leave of absence be granted 
for the year 1911-12 to John G. Hart, 
Secretary of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Voted that leave of absence be granted 
to Assistant Professor Austin W. Scott 
for the academic year 1911-12, to estab- 
lish a School of Law at the University 
of Iowa, it being understood that the 
School to be established there is to have 
ideals and methods similar to those of 
the Harvard Law School. 

Voted to amend that part of the Ninth 


Statute of the University relating to_ 


grades, by inserting after the words 
“and two grades of the degree of,” the 
words ‘‘Master in Business Adminis- 
tration, of the degree of”’; so that it shall 
read as follows: ‘There are four grades 
of the degree of Bachelor of Arts and of 
the degree of Bachelor of Science, and 
two grades of the degree of Master in 
Business Administration, of the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity, of the degree 
of Bachelor of Laws, of the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine and of the degree of 
Doctor of Dental Medicine.” 


Meeting of Oct. 9, 1911. 


The following gifts were received and 
gratefully accepted: 


From the estate of Mrs. Rebecca A. Greene, 
$18,750 additional on account of her bequest 
to the Medical School. 

From the estate of Walter F. Baker, $500 
additional on account of his unrestricted be- 
quest. 

Through Dr. J. Collins Warren, $3839.33, 
the balance of sundry subscriptions, with in- 
terest, for the Memorial Cancer Hospital En- 
dowment. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
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desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts : 


To Mr. William J. Riley for his gift of $25,- 
000 on account of his offer for the Clement 
Harlow Condell Scholarship. 

To Mr. Andrew W. Preston for his gift of 
$2000 on account of his offer of $2000 a year 
for five years for furthering the study of the 
economic resources and commerce of South 
America in accordance with a letter from the 
Dean of the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration to Mr. Preston, dated April 16, 
1909, and Mr. Preston's reply thereto dated 
April 20, 1909. 

To Mr. Alfred T. White for his gift of $1250 
for “immediate use, to be expended at the di- 
rection of the Department of Social Ethics.” 

To Mr. Frank Graham Thomson for his 
gift of $2500 on account of his offer of $5000 a 
year for ten years, beginning with the year 
1909-10, for instruction in Municipal Govern- 
ment in addition to that already given. 

To Messrs. Frank Graham Thomson and 
Clark Thomson for their gifts amounting to 
$1250, the first half-yearly payment on account 
of their offer of $2500 a year for five years for 
supporting the Bureau of Municipal Research 
in connection with the course in Municipal 
Government. 

To Mr. A. W. Shaw for his gift of $600 on 
account of his offer of $1200 for the year 1911- 
12 for research work in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $200 
for a salary for 1911-12 in the Department of 
Physics. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 
to be added to the “Anonymous gift for 
Physical Research.” 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 
for the salary for 1912 of a Secretary for the 
Cancer Commission of Harvard University. 

To Mrs. Henry Draper for her gift of $400 
additional towards the expenses at the Obser- 
vatory of Harvard University on account of 
the Draper Memorial. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $600 
for the Scholarship in the International School 
of American Archaeology and Ethnology at 
Mexico City. 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for 
the gift of $200, the first payment on account 
of the Scholarship for the year 1911-12. 

To the Harvard Club of Buffalo for the gift 
of $200 for the Scholarship for the year 1911- 
12. 

To the Harvard Club of Hingham for the 
gift of $100 for the Scholarship for the year 
1911-12. 

To the Harvard Club of Rhode Island for 
the gift of $90, the first payment on account of 
the Scholarship for the year 1911-12. 

To the Harvard Club of Lynn for the gift 
of $50, the first payment on account of the 
Scholarship for the year 1911-12. 
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To the Harvard Club of Lowell for the gift 
of $350 for two scholarships for the year 1911- 
12. 

To the Harvard Club of St. Louis for the gift 
of $265.10, — $125 thereof being the first pay- 
ment on account of a scholarship for the year 
1911-12, and $140.10, the unexpended balance 
of the scholarship for 1910-11, to be used 
for an additional scholarship for the year 
1911-12. 

To the Harvard Club of New Jersey for the 
gift of $125, the first payment on account of 
the Prize for the year 1911-12. 

To Mr. George O. May for his gift of $150 
for two Prizes awarded in the Graduate School 
of Business Administration in 1910-11. 

To Dr. James Ewing Mears for his gift of 
$225 for the James Ewing Mears M.D. Schol- 
arship in Medicine, for the year 1911-12. 

To Mr. David A. Ellis for his gift of $50, to 
be used for a prize for the year 1911-12, to be 
awarded to an undergraduate of Harvard or 
Radcliffe who shall show by competitive ex- 
amination the best acquaintance with the con- 
tents of the Oid Testament. 

To Assistant Professor Murray A. Potter 
for his gift of $125 towards a salary in the de- 
partment of French and other Romance Lan- 
guages. 


To Mr. Reginald C. Robbins for his gift of - 


$200 for the use of the Philosophical Library 
during the year 1911-12. 

To Mr. J. Randolph Coolidge for his gift of 
$100 for the purchase of a set of the Bradley 
Bibliography. 

To Mrs. J. Randolph Coolidge for her gift 
of $36 for the purchase of a Globe and a map 
of Boston. 

To Mr. Thomas E. Donnelley for his gift of 
$25 towards the expenses of the Printing 
Course. 

To Mr. Clift R. Clapp for his gift of $10 to 
be credited to Scholarship and Beneficiary 
Money Returned. 

To each giver towards publishing contribu- 
tions in the Department of English. 


Voted to amend the Eighth Statute of 
the University so that it shall read as 
follows: “‘ Academic Year. The Academic 
Year begins on the Monday preceding 
the last Wednesday in September. The 
annual Commencement is held on the 
Thursday preceding the last Wednesday 
in June. The vacation begins at Com- 
mencement and ends on the Sunday pre- 
ceding the last Wednesday in Septem- 
ber.” 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted, to take effect Sept. 
1, 1911: Proctors. R. W. Hall, S. C. 
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McLeod, L. R. Martineau, J. E. Waid, 
T. K. Ware. Assistants. Reginald Heber 
Smith, in Public Speaking; Edward Al- 
len Boyden, in Zodlogy; Ernest Waters 
Wescott, in Chemistry; Roscoe Rus- 
sell Hess, in Economics. Austin T'each- 
ing Fellow. Truman Stephen Wood- 
ward, in Chemistry. Professor. John 
Templeton Bowen, as Edward Wiggles- 
worth Professor of Dermatology. 

Voted to convey to Dr. Bowen the 
gratitude and esteem of the Corporation 
for his valued services to the Univer- 
sity, and their regret that he has been 
obliged to terminate the same. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from September 1, 
1911: 

Proctors. L. W. Brooke, O. M. Chad- 
wick, F. J. Deane, K. Durant, H. Guild, 
R. H. Holt. 

Assistants. Chester Laurens Dawes, 
in Electrical Engineering; Donald Wal- 
ton Davis, in Zoélogy; Donald Clinton 
Barton, in Physiography; Clarence Ber- 
trand Thompson, in the Business School; 
Walter Theodore Brown, in Philosophy; 
Arthur Stone Dewing, in Philosophy; 
Willis Allen Parker, in Philosophy; Ed- 
mund Trowbridge Dana, in Philosophy; 
Elbert Alvis Kincaid, in Government; 
Edwin Angell Cottrell, in Government; 
Reginald Mott Hull, in Government; 
Robert Harold Holt, in Government; 
Ernst Hermann Paul Grossmann, in 
German; John Andrews McLaughlin, in 
Chemistry; Daniel Dahl, in Chemistry; 
Frank Clifford Whitmore, in Chemis- 
try; Elmer Joseph Bryan, in Chemistry; 
George De Forest Edwards, in Mathe- 
matics; James Tate Cater, in Mathe- 
matics; Albert Frederick Hill, in Bot- 
any; James Rockwell Torbert, in Ob- 
stetrics; Frederic Arthur Stanwood, iu 
Bacteriology. 

Austin Teaching Fellows. Farrington 
Daniels, in Chemistry; Cleaveland 
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Floyd, in Bacteriology; Chester Henry 

Heuser, in Histology and Embryology. 
Teaching Fellow. Alexander Swanson 

Begg, in Histology and Embryology. 

Alumni Assistants. John Baker Swift, 
in Surgery; Roland Lesley Toppan, in 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology. 

Voted to make the following changes 
of titles: Stuart Cameron McLeod from 
Assistant, to Austin Teaching Fellow 
in Government; Albert Ferdinand Bo- 
retti from Fellow, to Assistant in Patho- 
logy; Hans Barkan from Assistant, to 
Instructor in Pathology. 

Dental School appointments. 

Instructors. Joseph Bergen Belliveau, 
in Prosthetic Dentistry; Harry West 
Haley, in Prosthetic Dentistry; William 
Harry Weston, in Prosthetic Dentistry; 
Charles Winthrop McPherson, in Op- 
erative Dentistry; Benjamin Tishler, in 
Operative Dentistry; Arthur Judson 
Oldham, in Porcelain Work. 


Assistants. 


Operative Dentistry. Horatio Le Seur 
Andrews, Robert Scott Catheron, Wal- 
ter Alonzo Davis, William Francis Drea, 
Charles Sumner Emerson, Everett Ken- 
dall Hallet, Charles Franklin MacDon- 
ald, Frederick Capen Peterson, Carl 
Eaton Safford, John William O’Connell, 
Arthur Trowbridge Freeman. 

Prosthetic Dentistry. Adelbert Fer- 
nald, Guy Edward Flagg, Howard Ar- 
thur Lane, Frank Randall McCullagh, 
Blaine Wilcox Morgan, William Morse 
Parker, Walter Fairfield Provan, Rein- 
hold Ruelberg, Clarence Shannon, Paul 
Haywood Shinn, Samuel Warren Stod- 
dard, Rudolph Sykora, Willis Henry 
Weinz. 

Norman Beverly Nesbitt, in Porcelain 
Work; John William O’Connell, in 
Materia Medica; Frank Derby Pierce, 
in Orthodontia; Joseph Aloysius Ring, 
in Extracting and Anaesthesia; Oliver 
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Perry Wolfe, in Extracting and Anaes- 
thesia. 

Changes of titles. Earle Clinton Cum- 
mings from Assistant, to Instructor in 
Roentgenology; John Arthur Furbish 
from Instructor in Prosthetic Dentistry, 
to Instructor in Operative Dentistry; 
William Henry Gilpatric from Instruct- 
or in Extracting and Anaesthesia, to 
Instructor in Orthodontia. 

Voted to appoint Clarence Cook Little 
and Edward Thonias Eyre Hunt to be 
members of the Resident Executive 
Board for one year from Sept. 1, 1911. 

Voted to appoint the following mem- 
bers of the Library Council for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1911: Archibald Cary Cool- 
idge, chairman; George Foot Moore, 
George Lyman Kittredge, Charles Ho- 
mer Haskins, Theodore Lyman, Chester 
Noyes Greenough. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons to be members of the Ad- 
ministrative Boards for 1911-12, and it 
was Voted to appoint them: 

- For Harvard College. Byron Satterlee 
Hurlbut, Robert Wheeler Willson, 
Charles Pomeroy Parker, Robert De- 
Courcy Ward, Edgar Huidekoper Wells, 
William Richard Castle, Jr., Edward 
Thomas Eyre Hunt. 

For the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. Charles Homer Haskins, 
Charles Loring Jackson, Edward Lau- 
rens Mark, George Foot Moore, Benja- 
min Osgood Peirce, Herbert Weir Smyth, 
George Lyman Kittredge, Frederick 
Jackson Turner, John Albrecht Walz, 
Winthrop John Vanleuven Osterhout, 
Ralph Barton Perry. 

For the Graduate School of Applied 
Science. Waljace Clement Sabine, Her- 
bert Langford Warren, Arthur Edwin 
Kennelly, Henry Lloyd Smyth, William 
Ernest Castle, Frank Lowell Kennedy, 
Hector James Hughes, Henry Vincent 
Hubbard, Richard Thornton Fisher. 
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For the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. Edwin Francis Gay, 
William Morse Cole, Oliver Mitchell 
Wentworth Sprague, William James 
Cunningham, Lincoln Frederick Schaub, 
Herbert Beeman Dow, John Farwell 
Moors, Edgar Judson Rich, James New- 
ton Gunn, Paul Terry Cherington, Wil- 
liam Joseph Hobbs, William Bliss Med- 
licott, Seldon Osgood Martin, Charles 
Chester Lane. 

For University Extension. James 
Hardy Ropes, Josiah Royce, Clifford 
Herschel Moore, George Washington 
Pierce, Hector James Hughes, William 
Bennett Munro, Louis Allard. 

Voted to appoint Howard Thomas 
Karsner, Assistant Professor of Patho- 
logy for three years from Sept. 1, 1911. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 
Annual Meeting, Sept. 27, 1911. 


The following 21 members were pre- 
sent: Gov. Long, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University; Messrs. Boyden, 
Endicott, Gaston, Gordon, Grant, 
Greene, Higginson, Lodge, Markham, 
Meyer, Mills, Rand, Richardson, Sex- 
ton, Swayze, Warren, Wigglesworth, 
Williams. 

The record of the previous meeting 
was read and approved. 

Mr. Rand, on behalf of the Committee 
on Elections, reported that the follow- 
ing persons had been duly chosen at the 
election on last Commencement Day as 
members of the Board of Overseers, for 
the term of six years: 


George von L. Meyer, ot ey 
Mass. 

William C. Boyden, of Chicago 

Henry Cabot Lodge, of Nahant, 
Mass. 

Lawrence E. Sexton, of New York 

Jerome D. Greene, of New York 
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and the Board voted to accept said re- 
port, and the foregoing persons were 
duly declared to be members of the 
Board of Overseers. 

The Board proceeded to the election 
of a President for the ensuing year, and 
ballots having been given in, it appeared 
that John D. Long had received 17 bal- 
lots, being all that were cast, and he was 
declared elected. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Sept. 18, 1911, appointing 
members of the Committee on the Regu- 
lation of Athletic Sports for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1911; appointing two in- 
structors for three years from Sept. 1, 
1911; appointing Associates of the Uni- 
versity Museum for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1911; amending that part of the 
Ninth Statute of the University relat- 
ing to grades, by inserting after the 
words “‘and two grades of,” the words 
‘**Master in Business Administration, of 
the degree of,” so that it shall read as 
follows: ‘There are four grades of the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts and of the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, and two 
grades of the degree of Master in Busi- 
ness Administration, of the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity, of the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws, of the degree of Doc- 
tor of Medicine and of the degree of 
Doctor of Dental Medicine.” And the 
Board voted to consent to these votes. 

Judge Grant, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Reports and Resolutions, 
presented the list of the Visiting Com- 
mittees of the Board for the academic 
year of 1911-12, and after debate there- 
on, the Board voted to accept and to 
approve said list, and said list was 
ordered to be printed. 

The Board further voted that the 
Committee on Reports and Resolutions 
be authorized to make such changes in, 
and additions to, the foregoing Com- 
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mittees, as may be necessary, or as may 
seem to it advisable, reporting the same, 
when made, to this Board for their ap- 
proval at the next meeting following 
such action. 

Judge Grant presented the Report of 
the Committee to Visit the Astronomical 
Observatory; accepted and ordered to 
be printed. 


Stated Meeting, Oct. 11, 1911. 


The following 22 members were pre- 
sent: Gov. Long, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University; Messrs. C. W. Eliot, 
H. Elliott, Endicott, Gaston, Gordon, 
Greene, Higginson, W. Lawrence, Lodge, 
Markham, Meyer, Mills, Peabody, Rand, 
Richardson, Sexton, Shattuck, Warren, 
Wigglesworth. 

The record of the previous meeting 
was read and approved. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Oct. 9, 1911, electing mem- 
bers of Administrative Boards for 1911- 
12; appointing members of the Library 
Council for one year from Sept. 1, 1911; 
appointing Howard Thomas Karsner 
Assistant Professor of Pathology for 
three years from Sept. 1, 1911; amending 
the Eighth Statuté of the University so 
that it shall read as follows: ‘‘ Academic 
Year. The Academic Year begins on the 
Monday preceding the last Wednesday 
in September. The annual Commence- 
ment is held on the Thursday preceding 
the last Wednesday in June. The vaca- 
tion begins at Commencement and ends 
on the Sunday preceding the last Wed- 
nesday in September,” — and the Board 
voted to consent to these votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented a new plan of general and prac- 
tical examinations for the Harvard 
Medical School, adopted by the Faculty 
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of said School, with the information that 
the same had been approved by the 
President and Fellows, and requested 
the approval thereof by the Board of 
Overseers, and after debate thereon, the 
Board voted to approve said plan. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 


DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The Administrative Board of the Den- 
tal School gave a reception to the stu- 
dents of the department on Oct. 20 at 
8 p.m. Dean Smith presided and spoke 
of the bequest of Harriet N. Lowell, 
stating that the yearly income from this 
bequest enabled the School to keep a 
Dental graduate a half of each day in 
the Pathological Laboratory carrying 
on investigations along dental lines and 
that the Administrative Board had ap- 
pointed Leroy M.S. Miner, D.M.D., 
M.D., for this position. The Dean also 
stated that two years ago a Research 
Committee was appointed and from this 
Committee had evolved the plan of in- 
troducing to the student body a Society 
for Dental Research to be known as the 
Harriet N. Lowell Society for Dental 
Research. He then introduced as the 
speakers of the evening Prof. Theobald 
Smith and Prof. F. B. Mallory, who 
spoke on The Value of Research. Dr. 
Miner presented the constitution and 
by-laws of the new society and explained 
the needs of such a society and what we 
hoped to accomplish from its organiza- 
tion. After these formal exercises the 
meeting adjourned for refreshments and 
a social good time. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The Medical School opened this fall 
with a substantial gain in the number 
of new students over the preceding year. 
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During the past three years there has 
been a steady increase in the number of 
new men each year. This year there 
were about 95 new enrolments, 80 of 
which are registered in the first-year 
class. Very few men avail themselves 
of the opportunity of entering as special 
students, after two years of special 
premedical college work. Of those who 
enter as special students under these 
conditions, most are applicants for ad- 
vanced standing from the State univer- 
sities where the combined academic and 
medical courses are given. The neces- 
sity of making the high per cent re- 
quired of these special students seems 
to deter all but the most desirable men 
whom we are glad to have, even if they 
have only the A.B. degree obtained by 
the combined academic and medical 
course or have no A.B. at all. 

The department of anatomy and the 
Medical School as a whole suffered a 
great loss in the death of Professor 
Dwight. Although suffering from a 
mortal illness for the past two years, he 
has kept at his work with his customary 
vigor. Dr. John Warren is giving the 
lectures in the anatomy department 
this year which Professor Dwight used 
to give. 

An innovation has been planned in 
the first-year instruction of the medical 
and dental students. The dental course 
in anatomy is no longer given at the 
same time. The dental students are to 
have their anatomy course in the sec- 
ond half year and their chemistry course 
in the first half year. It was decided by 
a committee from the Medical and Den- 
tal Schools that such a course would be 
advantageous to both sets of students, 
as the work in the two Schools varies 
somewhat. 

It is with great pleasure that we note 
the beginning of work on the Peter 
Bent Brigham hospital on grounds ad- 
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joining the School. The work is pro- 
gressing rapidly, and it is understood 
that the contracts call for a completion 
of the work by next October. If this is 
the case, the buildings will probably be 
ready for use by January, 1913. Work 
on the Cancer Hospital is nearly finished 
and the Cancer Commission hopes to 
move into its new quarters very soon. 
Dr. Thomas Ordway, who resigned from 
the Bender Laboratory in Albany in 
order to take charge of this hospital, has 
already arrived in Boston and is super- 
vising the final work on the building. 
Progress is going ahead slowly but 
surely on the Infants Hospital. The 
outside is complete and it is hoped that 
in the near future sufficient funds will 
be raised to complete the interior. 

Few changes in the Faculty have oc- 
curred ; the most important is the filling 
of the place rendered vacant by Dr. 
Brinckerhoff’s death by Dr. Howard T. 
Karsner, with the title of Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Pathology. 

The Aesculapian Club of Medical 
School Graduates gave as its annual 
gift to the School a scholarship of $150 
for some worthy student for the year 
1911-12. C. Frothingham, Jr., 02. 


MUSIC. 


Concerning the musical life of the 
University this year some interesting 
facts may be set forth and also some 
hopeful auguries for the future. The 
actual number of men in the Depart- 
ment (220) is somewhat smaller than 
last year. This, however, implies no 
retrograde movement, but shows on the 
contrary that quality rather than quan- 
tity is the desideratum, especially in the 
general courses on Musical History, 
Biography, and the Appreciation of 
Music, in which a wholesome “‘stiffen- 
ing up” has taken place. Adjustment 
in such culture courses as Music 3, 4, 
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4a, and 4b, especially designed for the 
music-loving layman, is always difficult. 
They must be conducted in a free, elas- 
tic, human fashion, with as slight stress 
as possible laid on purely technical con- 
siderations (hence under an elective 
system somewhat open to abuse); yet 
the student must be made to feel that 
even in a subject of such pure delight 
as music something is not got for nothing. 
He gets from the course largely what he 
puts in, — enthusiastic and intelligent 
presentation of the subject-matter being 
taken for granted. 

The Department of Music has now a 
staff of five, Mr. P. G. Clapp, who was 
Sheldon Fellow for two years and re- 
ceived his doctor’s degree last spring, 
being the latest appointment. Of this 
number three are actual teachers, and 
two assistants; but even so, the Depart- 
ment, which offers 11 courses, does not 
feel itself at all over-manned, if the 
requisite amount of individual attention 
is to be given. There are five students 
in the Graduate School, principally 
from the Middle West — all studying 
for higher degrees in music. This shows 
that the fact is gradually being recog- 
nized that Harvard, aided by the nu- 
merous opportunities of Boston, offers 
unparalleled facilities for advanced 
training in music. 

A Harvard graduate has recently be- 
come a regular member of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and one of the 
other players (a Belgian) is taking a 
theoretical course at Harvard. Thus 
there is established a real bond of union 
between the two organizations; for the 
Symphony Orchestra is one of the prides 
of Harvard as well as of Boston, and has 
been an invaluable aid to the proper 
teaching of many courses. In fact, any 
student who uses intelligently the com- 
prehensive library of scores found at 
Harvard and attends the Symphony 
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concerts gains a thorough and sympa- 
thetic knowledge of musical literature, 
which in after years is found to be price- 
less. Another graduate of Harvard has 
recently become a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company of New York. 
Twenty-five years ago it would have 
been deemed impossible that college 
graduates should play in orchestras or 
sing in opera, and many suggestive in- 
ferences might be drawn from this con- 
nection. 

But Harvard is sorely in need of still 
greater facilities for its vital and stead- 
ily growing musical life, and the news 
will be welcome to many that at last 
there is a strong chance of the Univer- 
sity having a building which shall do 
for music what the Phillips Brooks 
House has done for the religious activ- 
ities, i.e., be a centre for the five hun- 
dred or more students in various organi- 
zations who each year are doing serious 
work in music. The situation is set forth 
in the following statement: 

During the last decade the Depart- 
ment of Music at Harvard has increas- 
ingly been in need of a well-equipped 
building for its exclusive use, this need 
being caused by the peculiar require- 
ments for the effective study of music, 
and by the marked increase in the num- 
ber of students in the Department. 

In the courses on Musical History 
and the Appreciation of Music, in con- 
nection with which there is a great deal 
of vocal and instrumental illustration, 
it is particularly desirable that the 
building where the teaching is done, and 
its general locality, should be as quiet 
as possible, and also somewhat isolated. 
For not only may music itself suffer 
from outside disturbance, but may in 
the nature of things be a cause of annoy- 
ance to workers in other departments. 

Within the last 15 years the number 
of those who elect music each year has 
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more than quadrupled, the Department 
now always containing over 200 men, 
and one year having had as many as 275. 
The growth indicated by these statistics 
compares very favorably with that in 
other subjects offered at Harvard, and 
is a fact which lovers of music should be 
glad to know. 

Now for nearly 20 years Holden 
Chapel has been the only available 
building for the Department of Music. 
Holden consists of a single room, accom- 
modating about 85 students, is ineffect- 
ively lighted, and entirely without any 
system of ventilation. Since some of 
the courses contain from 75 to 125 men, 
and since no two courses of the ll 
offered by the Department can be held 
at the same time, the practical difficul- 
ties in making an arrangement of lec- 
ture hours may readily be seen. 

The situation of Holden is likewise so 
noisy that in the spring and autumn 
(the seasons of open windows) it is quite 
impossible to do good work in such un- 
favorable surroundings. 

At last we may hope that the time 
has come for the Department of Music 
and the closely allied activities, the 
Pierian Sodality Orchestra, the Glee 
Club, and the Musical Club, to have a 
suitable habitation, since a Harvard 
alumnus, who for the present wishes his 
name withheld, has promised $80,000 
for a music building, on condition that 
there is raised within a year $50,000, 
this sum being required by the Corpora- 
tion as a maintenance fund. 

Certain Harvard graduates have re- 
cently shown their interest in musical 
progress at Harvard in a novel and 
highly appreciated manner. Three sea- 
son tickets for the Boston Opera have 
been purchased and these are to be as- 
signed at the discretion of the Depart- 
ment to the most promising students 
who are taking advanced courses. 

W. R. Spaulding, ’87. 
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RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


At a meeting of the Associates of Rad- 
cliffe College on Oct. 18, Mrs. M. H. 
Lyon was reélected Associate for a 
term of 3 years from 1911, on the nomi- 
nation of the Alumnae. The resigna- 


tion of Mr. J. F. Perkins, who had served 


as Associate since 1906, was presented, 
and accepted with deep regret. The 
College has received on account of the 
bequest of Mrs. F. B. Greene an addi- 
tional $75,000, making $175,009 in all. 

The chaplains for 1911-12 are the 
Rev. Prescott Evarts, the Rev. George 
Hodges, D.D., the Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D., and the Rev. J. H. 
Ropes, D.D. Miss E. M. Buckingham, 
92, began her duties as mistress of 
Grace Hopkinson Eliot Hall at the open- 
ing of the term. Miss M. Williams, a 
graduate of Simmons College Library 
Training Course, has been appointed 
assistant in the library, to take the place 
of Miss A. Hopkins, who resigned to 
accept a position in the Smith College 
Library. Miss R. C. Hill has been reap- 
pointed for 1911-12 to buy food sup- 
plies for the halls of residence and to 
take charge of the lunch-room. The 
system of codperative buying for the 
halls and Agassiz House was reason- 
ably successful last year, for the pro- 
ceeds of the lunch-room covered not only 
the running expenses but the part of the 
director's salary that was chargeable to 
the lunch-room and the additional 
equipment for the kitchen purchased at 
the beginning of the year. The College 
is continuing to serve afternoon tea to 
the students and their friends in the 
reading-room of Agassiz House each 
afternoon from 3.30 to 5.30. 

The Council has voted that for 
1911-12 any teacher actually engaged 
in teaching, and registered in Radcliffe, 
shall pay at the rate of $15 per course, 
provided that her application is not for 
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a course given in Harvard College and 
open to Radcliffe students. 

The President and the Dean repre- 
sented Radcliffe at the inauguration of 
President Pendleton of Wellesley College, 
and the President represented the Col- 
lege at the dedication of the new Semin- 
ary building of Andover Theological Sem- 
inary. Alice C. Burrage, 92, represented 
the College at the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Benton of the University of Ver- 
mont. The Dean and the Secretary 
attended the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of Collegiate Alumnae in New 
York, Oct. 23 to 27, and the Dean was 
elected a vice-president of the Associ- 
ation. 

The Craig Prize for work in dramatic 
composition was awarded for 1911-12 to 
Elizabeth A. McFadden, L.B., Smith, 
’98; Radcliffe, ’08-09, ’10-11. By the 
terms of the prize, Miss McFadden’s 
play will be produced at the Castle 
Square Theatre, Boston, for one week 
in the season of 1911-12. 

The Old Testament Prize in Harvard 
University, offered for 1911-12, is open 
for competition to undergraduates in 
Radcliffe. This prize, amounting to $50, 
is to be awarded to the undergraduate 
who shall show in a special written ex- 
amination the best acquaintance with 
the contents of the Old Testament. 

Pres. Briggs, in his address to the stu- 
dents on registration day, announced 
that the mass meetings of the students, 
which he has arranged for the last two 
years, would be continued in 1911-12. 
At the first meeting, on Oct. 20, Lady 
Gregory spoke on the dramatic work of 
J. M. Synge and other Irish writers, 
and read some of her own translations 
of the songs of her people. Before she 
spoke, the members of the English 47 
Club, composed of the students in Prof. 
G. P. Baker’s Radcliffe courses in the 
technique of the drama, gave her an 
informal reception. 
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The Radcliffe Guild, which combines 
the religious, philanthropic, and social 
work of the College, has arranged a pro- 
gram for the year by which there will be, 
when possible, regular meetings twice a 
month, addressed by well-known per- 
sons. At the meetings in October, Dean 
George Hodges spoke on “The Diffi- 
cult Art of doing Good,” and Prof. G. 
H. Palmer spoke on “The Puritan 
Home.” The Guild has arranged three 
Bible classes, beginning in November, 
one of which, on the Life and Work of 
Paul, is conducted by Dean W. W. Fenn. 
The Citizens’ Club, formed for the dis- 
cussion of suffrage and other important - 
problems, held the first meeting of the 
year on Oct. 31. 

The December number of the Rad- 
cliffe Magazine contains an interesting 
one-act play, written by Alice Mason, 
’12, as an application for admission to 
English 47. There are several short 
poems, two short stories, and an essay 
on Hausman’s poetry. The Magazine 
also publishes “‘A Few Words to the 
Young Playwright,” a short interview 
with Lady Gregory. 

The registration on Nov. 1, 545 stu- 
dents, is the largest in the history of the 
College. The increase in numbers, which 
is chiefly in graduates and former special 
students, is most clearly demonstrated 
by the crowded condition of the lecture 
rooms, and by the difficulty of providing 
adequate conference rooms. At certain 
hours the attendance in the library is 
nearly double that of last year. 

There are 79 graduate students, of 
whom 30 are Radcliffe graduates, 13 are 
graduates of other colleges who have 
studied in Radcliffe in a former year, 
and 36 are new students. There are 35 
possible candidates for the A.M. degree, 
and 11 students who are working toward 
the Ph.D. degree, although not all are 
candidates for the degree in 1912. 9 are 
graduates of Wellesley College, 6 of 
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Smith, 4 of Vassar, 2 each of Boston 
University, the Univ. of Cincinnati, Mt. 
Holyoke, and Tufts. The others, no two 
of whom are graduates of the same 
college, represent 7 colleges and univer- 
sities in New England and the Middle 
States, 3 in the south, 6 in the middle 
west, 3 in the far west, and 3 in Canada. 

The results of the final examinations 
in 1911 are given in the following table: 


Admitted 
Admitted ‘‘clear’’ Rejected 
June 38 13 
September 5 5 
43 18 
Total rejected 
Candidates in 
June who did 
not reappear 
in September 


The new plan for admission was tried 
by 24 candidates in June and Septem- 
ber, 16 of whom were admitted. 7 of the 
24 came from schools which do not or- 
dinarily send students to Radcliffe, and 
of these 3 were admitted. The new plan 
has been the subject of many interested 
inquiries from the officers of schools, 
both of those that have constantly sent 
students well prepared for admission to 
the Freshman Class and of other schools. 
Except for pupils in schools that are 
accustomed to send pupils to Radcliffe 
the new plan does not seem so well 
adapted as the old to girls, who, more 
frequently than boys, make their plans 
to go to college at the last moment. 
When girls have not had the advantage 
of a carefully arranged course in a college 
preparatory school, they naturally ap- 
ply for admission under the old plan, 
by which, if their school cannot give 
them instruction in certain admission 
subjects, they may enter with condi- 
tions. Usually nearly half the students 
admitted have at least one condition, 
but in College these students have often 
proved able to do excellent work. 
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Of the 93 students admitted to the 
Freshman Class in June and September, 
1911, 82 (a larger proportion than last 
year) presented themselves for registra- 
tion in September. To these were added 
8 admitted in 1910, and 1 admitted in 
1909, making a total of 91 in the Fresh- 
man Class. 79 come from Massachusetts, 
3 from New Hampshire, 2 from New Jer- 
sey, 2 from New York, and 1 each from 
Connecticut, District of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia, Canada, and Germany. 70 were 
prepared by public schools, 20 by pri- 
vate schools, and 1 by private instruc- 
tion. The public schools sending the 
largest number of students are the Girls’ 
Latin School, Boston, and the Cam- 
bridge High and Latin School, each of 
which is represented by 12 Freshmen. 
32 other public schools are represented 
by from 1 to 4 students. The Winsor 
School is represented by 5 students, the 
Cambridge School for Girls by 3, the 
Misses May’s by 2, and 10 other private 
schools by 1 student each. 20 of the 
class are Unitarians, 20 Congregation- 
alists, and 14 are Episcopalians. 

The Harvard Annex Alumnae Schol- 
arship is held for 1911-12 by E. M. Den- 
kinger, 10; the Agnes Irwin Scholar- 
ship, in the award of Miss Irwin, by 
V. E. Percival, 02. The other scholar- 
ships in the award of the College are 
held by 9 Seniors (E. W. Browne, G. M. 
Harriman, O. C. Hazlett, B. London, 
L. B. Powers, V. B. Robinson, S. E. 
Shennan, E. A. Wilson, M. S. Wood); 
7 Juniors (D. Castelhun, E. M. Cooper, 
E. M. Gartland, J. D. Gordon, D. C. 
Guinn, A. A. Kelsey, P. M. Logan); 4 
Sophomores (A. E. Holman, F. L. 
Holmes, E. Jackson, E. M. Stabler); 2 
Freshmen (F. C. Hall, a second-year 
student, and I. A. D. Proctor);-3 grad- 
uate students (J. McDonald, A.B. 
McGill, ’09, A.M. ibid, 710, A.M. Rad- 
cliffe, ’11; B. M. Pillsbury, A.B. Univer- 
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sity of Illinois, 95, A.M. Radcliffe, ’98; 
F. L. Van Vliet, A.B. University of Wis- 
consin, 11). The scholarship of the Cam- 
bridge Latin School Club, amounting to 
$100, is awarded in ’11-12 for the first 
time and is held by A. M. Clay, 713. A 
Choral Society Scholarship of $100 is 
held by A. E. Borden, ’14. The Rad- 
cliffe Union Room has been awarded to 
C. Whitmire, A.B. Southern University, 
10, of Milton, Fla. The competitive 
scholarship offered by the Radcliffe 
Alumnae Association and the Radcliffe 
Union, open to the member of the Fresh- 
man Class living more than 30 miles from 
Boston who passed the best admission 
examinations, has been awarded to V. 
Sanford, of Ogdensburg, N. Y., who was 
prepared at St. Agnes School, Albany; 
the scholarship of the Radcliffe Club of 
New York, to J. MacDonald, who was 
prepared at the Wadleigh High School, 
New York, and at the Cambridge School 
for Girls; the scholarship of the Rad- 
cliffe Club of Washington, to K. T. 
Meyer, who was prepared at the West- 
ern High School, Washington. These 
scholarships have thus brought 4 stu- 
dents from outside Massachusetts. 

The new plan for the choice of elective 
studies, to which the class entering in 
1911 is obliged to conform, has had the 
effect of greatly increasing the number 
of students in elementary courses in 
science. It has been found necessary to 
have two sections for laboratory work 
in Chemistry 1. 


ALUMNAE. 


The Alumnae Association gave a re- 
ception for the Class of 1911 on Nov. 3, 
at which President and Mrs. Briggs, the 
Dean and the Secretary, and the officers 
of the Association received. The classes 
of 1909, 1910, and 1911 gave a tea in the 
Alumnae Room, on Oct. 21. The officers 
of the Radcliffe Club of Chicago are: 
Pres., Maude W. Costigan,’95; vice-pres., 
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Maud P. Pope, 96; sec., LouiseS. Booth, 
03-05. 

The Class of 1911 brings the total 
number of alumnae up to 1176. No 
fewer than 7 of them have been appointed 
to positions as deans of women in col- 
leges; 2 are heads of college halls of 
residence; 6 are teaching in co-educa- 
tional colleges, 11 in colleges for women; 
7 are heads of private schools of college 
preparatory grade. 

The following books by former stu- 
dents have recently been published: by 
Edith Macvane, 94, “Tarantella,” a 
story of Italian society; by Eleanor H. 
Coburn, ’91-93, 09-11, “The Sick-abed 
Lady,” a collection of short stories; by 
Josephine P. Marks, ’94-96, “The Sing- 
ing Man,” a collection of the author’s 
most important poems written within 
the last few years; by Annette Fiske, 
94, “The Structure and Functions of 
the Body,” a handbook of anatomy and 
physiology for nurses. A paper by Grace 
H. Macurdy, ’88, “‘Traces of the Influ- 
ence of Plato’s Eschatological Myths in 
Parts of the Book of Revelation and the 
Book of Enoch,” has been published in 
Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association. 

Katharine N. Adams, ’99, is Dean of 
Women in Beloit College; Elizabeth 
Briggs, °87, is teaching in the Horace 
Mann School, New York; Annette L. 
Crocker, ’96, is financial secretary of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, Boston; Lorinda Perry, ’10-11, 
holds the Fellowship in Economics in 
Bryn Mawr College. 


Marriages. 

1901. Mary Agnes Ford to Charles 
Henry Doran, at Somerville, 
Sept. 30, 1911. 
Caroline Louise Monroe to Paul 
Durand Dansingberg, at Brighton, 
Aug. 19, 1911. 

1903-05. Isabel Wilde to Walter S. 
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Wrigley, at Malden, Aug. 15, 
1911. 
Florence Katherine MacMillan 
to Stanley DeVries Shipley, at 
Brookline, Sept. 16, 1911. 

. Mary Jeannette Cox to Norman 
Howe Hayes, at Beachmont, Sept. 
16, 1911. 

1905-06. Letitia Elizabeth Butcher to 
Frederick Elijah Gleason, at 
Cambridge, Oct. 3, 1911. 

1908. Anna Monossowitch to Edward 
Mark Evarts, at Boston, Feb. 19, 
1911. 

1908. Mildred Russell to Erland Fred- 
erick Fish, at Cambridge, Oct. 7, 
1911. 

1908. Leila Heywood Tuckerman to 
Ralph Walter Page, at Brookline, 
Oct. 2, 1911. 

1909-10. Katharine Brigham to Philip 
H. DeLong, at Worcester, July 1, 
1911. 

1909-11. Janet Pereles to Alexander 
Louis Strouse, at Milwaukee, 
Wis., Oct. 9, 1911. 

1911. Helen Elizabeth Case to Russell 
Henry Leonard, at Springfield, 
Sept. 19, 1911. 

1911. Gladys Wells to Edwin Deering 
Brooks, at Brookline, Sept. 30, 
1911. 

Deaths. 


1902-04. Elsa Patterson Campbell, July 
19, 1911. 
1908-11. Maud Valerie Estabrook, Aug. 
11, 1911. 
Mary Coes, ’87. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


This fall the academic year opened 
with nothing more important than the 
customary exercises and receptions for 
the Freshman Class. At Phillips Brooks 
House the attendance was very large, 
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for inasmuch as it was the first oppor- 
tunity for the Freshman Class to meet 
as a whole, nearly every man felt it his 
duty as well as his inclination to be pre- 
sent. The speakers were numerous and 
were, with the exception of Prof. Neilson 
and Prof. Bliss Perry, undergraduates. 
It was followed three days later by the 
Faculty Reception in the Union. Pre- 
sident Lowell, Mr. G. D. Markham, ’81, 
Rev. A. P. Fitch, ’00, and C. C. Little, 
10, spoke and Dean Briggs presided. 
The usual series of small receptions to 
advisees by their Senior advisers were 
given, in addition, during the first two 
months of the term. 

The Freshman Class this year is the 
largest that has ever entered Harvard, 
the total number being 744, as com- 
pared with 666 last year. Whether this 
increase is due to the new plan of ad- 
mission or not is hard to say. The fig- 
ures published in the Crimson and the 
deductions drawn from them are inter- 
esting but not conclusive. They seem 
to show, however, that although the 
new method is no easier, and seems to 
involve no “letting down the bars,”’ it 
permits an alternative to men not espe- 
cially qualified to take the old examina- 
tions, and by so doing is largely respon- 
sible for the increased registration. 

On “Bloody Monday” night, which 
year by year has been becoming more 
and more a memory, about 200 mem- 
bers of the Freshman Class assembled 
in the Square and marched cheering and 
shouting through the Mt. Auburn St. 
district. The demonstration did not 
seem to be preconcerted and after half 
an hour it broke up without causing any 
damage. Yet the mere fact that the 
Freshman Class could organize and dis- 
band again without interference from 
the Sophomores is an indication of the 
passing of the once famous “Bloody 
Monday.” 
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The elections of officers in the Junior 
and Sophomore classes were held dur- 
ing the first month of the year. From 
the Junior Class H. J. Smith, of Den- 
ver, Colo., was elected president; H. B. 
Gardner, of New York, vice-president, 
and P. G. M. Austin, secretary-treas- 
urer. The Sophomores chose W. T. 
Gardiner, of Boston, president; L. H. 
Mills, of Portland, Ore., vice-president, 
and G. F. Plimpton, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
secretary-treasurer. With the excep- 
tion of the president of the Junior Class 
all these men have been prominent in 
athletics or in University affairs. 

At the same time the representatives 
at large on the Student Council were 
elected. From the Juniors eight men 
were chosen: H. J. Smith, ez officio, P. 
G. M. Austin, R. B. Batchelder, A. M. 
Goodale, E. A. Graustein, A. J. Lowrey, 
G. H. Roosevelt, and P. L. Wendell. 
From the Sophomores, six were elected: 
W. T. Gardiner, ez officio, R. T. P. 
Storer, L. H. Mills, D. J. P. Wingate, 
R..H. Hitchcock, Jr., and C. P. Curtis, Jr. 
The Senior Class held their elections a 
few days later with the following result: 
H. L. Gaddis, G. H. Balch, H. L. Groves, 
R. Lowell, T. J. Campbell, R. F. Dun- 
can, F. C. Gray, F. D. Huntington, and 
D. P. Ranney. 

The Student Council itself met shortly 
afterwards, but with the exception of 
the election of officers accomplished no- 
thing. The officers were H. L. Gaddis, 
*12, president; R. T. Fisher, ’12, vice- 
president; R. B. Wigglesworth, ’12, sec- 
retary: and L. D. Smith, °12, F. C. 
Gray, ’12, A. M. Goodale, ’13, and A. 
J. Lowrey, ’13, members of the execu- 
tive committee. It isa little early to pre- 
dict the fate of our rejuvenated Student 
Council, but until evidence to the con- 
trary is produced by some tangible ac- 
complishment, the Council seems to be 
laying itself open to the charge brought 
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against its predecessor: namely, that it 
does nothing. So far the charge is true. 
The reason may be sought ‘in the ineffi- 
ciency of the Council, or it may be 
sought, and probably found, in the fact 
that there is nothing important which 
a body so composed and so situated can 
find for itself to do. 

In addition to the representatives 
from the classes at large the member- 
ship of the Student Council included the 
following: R. C. Benchley, ’12, from 
the Lampoon, R. W. Williams, ’12, from 
the Crimson, G. W. Gray, ’12, from the 
Advocate, R. Douglas, *12, from the 
Monthly, R. S. Potter, ’12, R. T. Fisher, 
"12, A. Strong, "12, and P. R. Withing- 
ton, 12, the four major sport captains, 
and J. G. Gilkey, ’12, C. H. Haberkorn, 
Jr., 12, and G. H. McCaffrey, ’12, from 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

Among the papers little of note has 
occurred. Elections of new members to 
the board of the Advocate resulted as 
follows: H. R. Peterson, 713, of Barn- 
stable, and W. M. E. Whitelock, ’13, ¢f 
Baltimore, Md., were elected literary 
editors, and S. Fairbanks, 713, of Mil- 
ton, R. M. Nelson, 713, of St. Paul, 
Minn., and W. R. Taggart, Jr., °13, of 
New York, business editors. On the 
Monthly, G. W. Harrison, °12, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., J. D. Adams, °13, of New 
York, and C. V. Wright, ’14, of Newark, 
N. J., were elected literary editors, and 
S. P. Speer, °13, of Oil City, Pa., was 
made assistant business manager. 

The Advocate has offered prizes this 
year, the gift of W. G. Peckham, ’67, 
for essays upon present-day problems 
of the University in the hope that stimu- 
lating suggestions in this regard will be 
forthcoming. There are four prizes: 
two of $200 and two of $50, open to 
both graduates and undergraduates. The 
contest closes on the first of next April. 

The need for a new library is becom- 
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ing more pressing yearly. Though the 
actual construction of a_ building is 
no nearer than it ever was, plans have 
been drawn and the general form and 
situation decided upon. Standing upon 
the present site of Gore Hall, the pro- 
jected building as planned will be much 
larger and will form a square, facing Ap- 
pleton Chapel and extending backward 
towards Massachusetts Ave. It will 
hold about 2,400,000 volumes. 

Memorial Hall again suffered another 
of its periodic changes in system this 
fall. Mr. Frederick Wilkey, who man- 
aged the Harvard Union last year, was 
engaged by the Corporation to take 
charge of both Dining Halls and as far 
as possible he organized the member- 
ship into club tables, with the idea of 
making the attendance at meals as regu- 
lar and constant as possible. In addi- 
tion, members who filed a $400 bond 
at the office were allowed to charge their 
board upon their term-bills. The new 
. System proved successful and the mem- 
bership of the Dining Halls increased 
at once. 

Plans are laid for an extended west- 
ern trip by the musical clubs in the 
Christmas vacation. Concerts will be 
given as far west as Milwaukee and St. 
Paul and possibly Omaha. Returning, 
the clubs will visit St. Louis, Chicago 
and Brooklyn. Over 50 men will be 
taken on the trip, which is expected to 
last during the whole of the recess. 

On Oct. 25 the new building of the 
Andover Theological Seminary was 
dedicated. Addresses were delivered by 
the Rev. George Harris, President of 
Amherst, Rev. A. P. Fitch, ’00, Presi- 
dent of the Seminary, and the dedicating 
prayer was offered by Rev. G. A. Gor- 
don, ’81. The building itself is in the 
Collegiate Gothic style and is a large 
and handsome structure of light colored 
granite. 


Athletics. — Football. 
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The membership of the Union on 
Nov. 1 showed about 2400 names. The 
active membership was 1799, the asso- 
ciate, 242, and the non-resident, 162. In 
addition there were a few undergradu- 
ate lifeemembers. Compared with the 
total figures in these three classes last 
spring, the figures show a decrease in 
each item, but it is expected that by 
spring this year will show a gain over last, 
especially in the active memberships. 
In October there were two Union lec- 
tures. Hon. James Bryce spoke on 
“The Problems of the United States in 
1870 and i911,” and two weeks later 
Mr. C. W. Furlong gave an illustrated 
lecture on Tripoli. For both the Living 
Room was crowded, there being be- 
tween 2200 and 2500 listening to Mr. 
Bryce. Two days before the Princeton 
game the first mass meeting was held. 
Only old songs were tried, as at that 
time the new ones had not been chosen. 

L. A. Mahoney is president of the 
Debating Council. — The James Gordon 
Bennett Prize of $40 was awarded to 
J. S. Collier, ’11, of Kinderhook, N. Y. 

C. M. Storey, ’12. 


ATHLETICS. 


Football. 
Graduation left Head Coach Haugh- 


ton with problems of no mean propor- 
tions on his hands. The question of a 
line, especially in the matter of tackles, 
was very grave, and the development 
of a more vicious style of tackling, the 
elimination of holding, a long-standing 
and dangerous fault, and the welding 
together of a line capable of sustained 
team-play early in the season were very 
important. In addition, the schedule 
was unusually gruelling, embracing in 
the last four or five weeks, Brown, 
Princeton, Carlisle, Dartmouth and 
Yale in the order named. Haughton 
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had, however, a wealth of back-field 
material to! draw from, three quarter- 
backs who had won their “H,” a good 
punter and first-class ends. From the 
Freshman eleven he had also several 
good players. 

For assistants, he had L. Leary, ’02, 
who was out constantly to coach the 
ends; H. E. Kersburg, ’07, in charge of 
the line; and H. F. Corbett, ’11, and H. 
C. Leslie, ’11, who devoted their atten- 
tion to the backs. P. Withington, ’09, 
L. Withington, ’11, D. Hurley, ’05, J. 
C. Cutler, 09, H. Foster, Jr., ’07, and 
F. Cutting, ’09, also took charge for a 
time of various departments of the 
game. Under the care of these men the 
development of the team was more rapid 
than last year. Owing to the fact that 
practice began later, the men were be- 
hind for the first three or four games, 
and though well grounded in the essen- 
tials did not display any consistent at- 
tack or' defense. Team-play, too, was 
noticeably absent. 

The result was that up to the Brown 
game (Oct. 28) the outlook was dis- 
couraging. A series of accidents had 
weakened the back field and retarded 
the progress of the line. Two of the 
quarter-backs, Gardner and Wiggles- 
worth, were put out, the former for 
three weeks, the latter for the season 
by injuries; T. Frothingham had a bad 
knee; and Felton,end and punter, tore a 
muscle. In addition, the playing of the 
team was mediocre. Bates, Holy Cross, 
Williams and Amherst had each been 
defeated by small scores, in games in 
which Harvard exhibited little or no 
desire to rush the ball, and seemed con- 
tent to keep its goal out of danger by 
kicking. 

The result of the Brown game came, 
therefore, as a complete surprise. Send- 
ing to Cambridge a veteran team, a 
team that the week before had defeated 


Pennsylvania 6 to 0, and had run up on 
smaller teams surprisingly large scores, 
Brown was extremely confident. Yet 
from the start Harvard proved superior 
in all but one:department — holding. The 
score was 20 to 6, and ii was two penal- 
ties for illegal use of hands coming in 
quick succession that gave Brown the 
opportunity to make a touchdown. 

In this game the University team un- 
covered for the first time an attack that 
was powerful, varied and telling. The 
line “‘got the jump”’ on their opponents 
at the start, and exhibited a fierceness 
and an ability to diagnose a play that 
was a revelation to the spectators. The 
“down the field” work of the ends un- 
der Potter’s punts was of a high order 
and again and again they nailed Sprack- 
ling, the Brown quarter-back, in his 
tracks. The tackling of the entire team 
was more effective than it has been at 
all this year. 

Taking the players individually, at 
that time R. T. P. Storer seemed fairly 
sure of centre provided Huntington re- 
mained in the back-field. Captain Fisher 
at right guard and W. T. Gardiner at 
tackle were a combination powerful 
and finished, and S. M. Felton seemed 
sure of right end. The other side of the 
line, however, was more in question. 
F. H. Leslie and P. H. Keays were the 
most promising candidates for left 
guard, and H. R. Hitchcock and T. L. 
Jenckes for tackle. At end L. D. Smith 
seemed secure, being the unanimous 
choice for that position on last year’s 
All-America eleven. R. S. Potter, 
owing to the injuries of other candi- 
dates, was the only quarter-back, while 
for the backs the choice lay among 
P. L. Wendell, T. J. Campbell, F. D. 
Huntington, E. P. Pierce, E. A. Grau- 
stein, G. E. Morrison, T. H. Frothing- 
ham, R. M. Blackall, G. Bettle and 
possibly T. Frothingham. 
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The following is a summary of the 


scores: 
Sept. 30, H., 15; Bates, 0. 
Oct. 7, H., 8; Holy Cross, 0. 
14, H., 18; Williams, 0. 
21, H., 11; Amherst, 0. 
28, H., 20; Brown, 6. 
4, H., 6; Princeton, 8 (at Princeton). 
11, H., 15; Carlisle, 18. 
18, H.,5; Dartmouth, 3. 
25, H., 0; Yale, 0. 


The schedule of the second team was 
quite light, only two outside games being 
played in October. The first game, 
that with Brown Second, which Har- 
vard won 11 to 0, was played in a 
drizzling rain, a fact which gave Har- 
vard’s heavier team a great advantage. 
A few days later they defeated the Coast 
Artillery team 10 to 0, the second team 
being far superior in speed. 

The 1915 team in the early part of its 
season gave exceptional promise. It 
was heavy and fast and ran up large 
scores against all its opponents. On Oct. 
13 they defeated Groton 21 to 0, the 
largest score that a Freshman team has 
made against Groton for at least ten 
years. On Oct. 21 they duplicated that 
score against Andover and on the 28th 
they defeated Cornell 20 to0. There are 
several good men, especially Captain 
C. E. Brickley at half-back and Brad- 
lee at full. The manager and assistant 
manager of the team are W. H. Claflin, 
Jr., of Boston, and T. K. Richards, of 
Spokane, Wash., respectively. H. C. 
Dewey, 12, is in charge of the squad, 
assisted by R. S. Parker, 12, W. H. 
Chatfield, ’14, and at times by the 
*Varsity coaches. 

Harvard-Princeton Scores. 


Harvard and Princeton played their 
first football game in 1877. Harvard won 
the first game, but in the series of 15 con- 
tests played to date, the Crimson has 
won only 3 games. From 1877 to 1890 
there was peace between the football au- 
thorities of the two universities. But 


Athletics. — Tennis. 
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from 1890 to 1895 there was a five-year 
break in relations. When football games 
were resumed in 1895 and 1896 the Ti- 
gers won two decisive victories. In 1895 
they won by the score of 12-4, and the 
year following Princeton scored a 12-0 
victory. With that game football rela- 
tions were severed. The following table 
shows the scores between Princeton and 
Harvard from 1877 to 19 1: 


1877. H., 1 goal, 1 touchdown; Princeton, 1 
touchdown. 
1878. Princeton, 1 touchdown; H., 0. 
1879. Princeton, 1 goal, 1 safety; H., 5 
safeties. 
1880. Princeton, 2 goals, 2 touchdowns, 
6 safeties; H., 1 goal, 1 touchdown, 4 safeties. 
1881. Princeton, 1 safety; H., 1 safety. 
1882. H., 1 goal, 1 touchdown; Princeton, 1 
goal. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 


Princeton, 26 points; H., 7. 
Princeton, 34 points; H., 6. 
No game. 

Princeton, 12 points; H., 0. 
H., 12 points; Princeton, 0. 
1888. Princeton, 18 points; H., 6. 
1889. Princeton, 41 points; H., 15. 
1890-1-2-3-4. No game. 

1895. Princeton, 12; H., 4. 

1896. Princeton, 12; H., 0. 

1897 to 1910. No game. 

1911. Princeton, 8; H., 6. 


The resumption of football relations 
came about naturally. All of the old 
graduates who were responsible for the 
first quarrel had passed out of the control 
of sports at the two universities, and the 
undergraduates and younger alumni had 
forgotten what the original quarrel was 
about and could see no reason for con- 
tinuing the separation. The two men 
most responsible for bringing about peace 
were W. W. Roper of Princeton and W. 
F. Garcelon of Harvard. 


Tennis. 


In the 28th intercollegiate tennis 
tournament, played during the first 
week in October at the Merion Cricket 
Club, Philadelphia, the University car- 
ried off the honors in singles, E. H. 
Whitney, ’14, defeating A. H. Mann, 
Jr., of Yale in decisive fashion, by the 
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score of 6-1, 6-2, 6-2. In the doubles, 
Harvard was not so successful, both 
her teams being eliminated in the earlier 
rounds. 

In the fall tournament, open to all 
members of the University, G. P. Gard- 
ner, Jr., who is in the first year of the 
Graduate School, defeated C. S. Cut- 
ting, "12, 6-4, 5-7, 6-4, 5-7, 6-2, in a 
long hard match. Both played a back- 
court game, and seldom ran in. Of the 
two, Gardner was the steadier, more 
aggressive player. 

The result of the double semi-finals 
in the doubles brought A. J. Lowrey, 
13, and E. T. Dana, 3G., against E. P. 
Pearson, 3L., and H. H. Bundy, 1L. The 
result of the match was a victory for 
Bundy and Pearson by the score of 6-3, 
6-4, 6-4. Unfortunately in his match 
with Cutting, Gardner injured his an- 
kle so that he and his partner Whitney 
were obliged to default. It is very prob- 
able that they would have reached the 
finals, if this accident had not occurred. 

The captains of the interclass tennis 
teams appointed were: 1912, C. S. Cut- 
ting; 1913, Q. A.S. McKean; 1914, E. H. 
Whitney; 1915, W. M. Washburn. 


Crew. 

The bumping races for the Filley Cup, 
which was presented in 1906 by B.A.G. 
Fuller, ’00, were the features of the fall 
rowing. This year a slightly different 
method was pursued in dividing the time 
between dormitory and graded crew row- 
ing. The system of dormitory crews was 
one under which men who knew each 
other from living in the same building, 
and who obviously might be of ludi- 
crously different grades of rowing abil- 
ity, were put into the same boat. This 
practice was formerly allowed to engross 
nearly the entire fall, leaving perhaps 
a week or two for graded crew work. 
This year the bumping races came early, 
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and directly afterwards graded rowing 
commenced, allowing a much longer time 
in which the development of ’Varsity 
material could be undertaken. 

In the bumping races ten crews were 
entered and were split into two divi- 
sions. As a result of two days’ racing 
four crews were eliminated, leaving 
Randolph, Russell, Claverly, Mt. Au- 
burn Street, Hampden-Dunster, and 
Weld. In the race for the Filley Cup 
Hampden-Dunster won, with Randolph 
second, and Weld third. 

The orders of the six crews were as 
follows: 

From the first division: 

Randolph. St., Harwood; 7, Putnam; 6, 
Vickery; 5, Barnes; 4, Meyer; 3, Handy; 2, 
Taggart; bow, Pennoyer; cox., Ilsely. 

Russell. St., Harrower; 7, Morris; 6, Blan- 
chard; 5, Griswold; 4, J. J. Storrow; 3, David- 
son; 2, Abbott; bow, Clark; cox., Munroe. 

Claverly. St., Lothrop; 7, Murray; 6, Powell; 
5, Draper; 4, Skinner; 3, Ripley; 2, Peabody; 
bow, T. W. Storrow; cox., Mackay. 

Mt. Auburn Street. St., MacLeod;7; Maxwell; 
6, Rossbach; 5, Loenholm; 4, Coulson; 3, Ay- 
ers; 2, Perrens; bow, Hooper; cox., Whitney. 

From the second division: 

Hampden-Dunster. St., Day; 7, Walter; 6, 
Brooks; 5, MacVicker; 4, Lynn; 3, Leviseur; 
2, Henry; bow, Smart; cox., Briggs. 

Weld. St., Pirnie; 7, Borst; 6, Wiener; 5, 
Cherry; 4, Olmsted; 3, Bartlett; 2, Dudley; 
bow, Schroeder; cox., Gates. 

Fall work for the ’Varsity began on 
Oct. 3, and continued on the river until 
well on in November. 38 men com- 
posed the squad, of whom Newton at 
stroke, Captain Strong at 6, Goodale at 
4, Metcalf at 3, Stratton at 2, Balch at 
bow, and Cox Abeles are all veterans of 
last year’s victorious eight. To fill the 
vacancies caused by graduation, G.von L. 
Meyer, ’13, and Q. Reynolds, ’14, were 
put into the first boat. The new com- 
bination is not so heavy as last year’s, 
but with six veterans, it gives promise 
of developing into a smooth, fast eight. 


Track. 


The fall season for track candidates 
led up tothe two usual sets of games, the 
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Freshman meet and the annual fall handi- 
cap meet, the first of which was held on 
Oct. 20 and the other on Oct. 27. Aver- 
age results were all that could be ob- 
tained in the Freshman meet owing to 
cold weather and a heavy track. R. 
Tower was the best individual perform- 
er, winning both dashes, in fair time. 
S. B. Carter also won two events, the 
mile and two-mile runs, but his times 
were not particularly good. 

In the handicap games the standard 
was slightly higher, but again the weath- 
er conditions were most unfavorable. 
W. A. Barron, Jr., ’14, ran a very pretty 
race in the 440-yard dash, winning the 
event in 52 1-5 seconds. J. B. Cum- 
mings, ’13, running from scratch, won 
both the high and low hurdles with com- 
parative ease, and in the 3-mile run 
Captain P. R. Withington, ’12, from 
scratch, proved able to cut down the 
large handicaps of the rest of the field. 
On the whole, however, the meets un- 
covered no new material of any excep- 
tional ability. With only four or five 
track men and practically no field men 
of first-rate calibre, the outlook for the 
spring meet is far from encouraging. 

With the exception of Withington, 
H. P. Lawless, 13, and B. M. Preble, ’12, 
the distance men are mediocre. H. 
Jaques, °11, for three years the team’s 
mainstay in the mile and the half, grad- 
uated last spring, leaving a gap which 
it seems is impossible to fill. In the 
quarter, W. A. Barron, Jr., ’14, is the 
best, but his work falls far short of that 
of H. W. Kelley, ’11. In the dashes 
there is no one who can compare with 
R. C. Foster, ’11, or even with Thatcher 
or Reilley of Yale. The field events, in 
which Harvard won only 8 1-2 points 
last spring in the dual meet with Yale, 
are equally badly off, there being hardly 
a man in them of unusual ability with 
the exception of T. Cable, 13, who last 
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spring won the 16-pound hammer throw. 
Yet it is hard to judge from fall per- 
formances the worth of track candi- 
dates, and it is quite possible that the 
spring meets may bring to light new 
men with ability or old men with new 
ability. 

Cross-country running under the 
coaching of Shrubb progressed favor- 
ably this fall. The first consolation meet 
was held about the middle of October 
and promised well. Captain Withing- 
ton finished first, closely followed by 
F. W. Copeland, ’13, and R. St. B. Boyd, 
’14. About two weeks later the inter- 
class races took place, the Juniors win- 
ning by a wide margin, with the Seniors 
in second place. Withington was easily 
first, but three 1913 men — F. W. Cope- 
land, H. P. Lawless, and C. W. Burrage 
— finished in the next three places very 
close together. R. St. B. Boyd, ’14, had 
the misfortune to sprain a tendon in the 
race and had to drop out. On the whole, 
the squad was up to the average and 
seemed likely to give a good account of 
itself in the meet with Technology. It 
was coached as usual by Alfred Shrubb, 
the English professional distance run- 
ner, who went out regularly with the 
team. He is an effective and successful 
coach, and turns out runners of first- 
class ability. 


Golf. 


The chief event of the fall in this 
branch of sport was the tournament of 
the Intercollegiate Golf Association, 
which was held at Baltusrol, Short Hills, 
N. J., in the early part of September. 
The University team reached the final 
round, having defeated Williams 7 
matches to 1 on the first day of the 
tournament, and Columbia on the fol- 
lowing day. Yale, however, proved far 
superior to Harvard in final round, win- 
ning 9 matches to none. 
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In the individual championship, F. 
T. Clark, 12, was the only man to win 
a match, defeating J. G. McNeil, 712, 
4 upand 8 to play. G. Stanley, of Yale, 
won the individual championship. W. 
V. Booth, Jr., ’13, of Lake Forest, IIl., 
was later elected captain of this year’s 
team. 


Baseball, 


The prospects for next spring are 
brighter than they have been for a long 
time. Last year Coach Sexton, without 
the advantage of previous knowledge 
of the men, and without any extraor- 
dinary array of material, turned out a 
team which defeated Yale in the first 
two games. Of this nine, Captain Potter, 
Reeves, Desha and Gibson are all in 
College, leaving the infield, with the ex- 
ception of first base, intact. Felton 
and Beebe, both excellent pitchers, who 
were ineligible last spring, will fill the 
places left vacant by McLaughlin and 
Sexton, and in addition Boyle, Water- 
man and Sturgis of the 1914 team will 
be available. For the outfield Wiggles- 
worth, Babson, Kelly, and Clifford are 
all eligible and all good players. 

Fall practice began on Oct. 2, about 
forty men reporting. Games were played 
daily as long as weather permitted and 
from the very first special emphasis was 
laid upon the coaching of the individual. 
Several of the first string men, of whom 
Capt. Potter and Felton were the chief, 
did not report for fall baseball at all, be- 
ing engaged in other sports at the time. 
The work, however, progressed very 
favorably without them. 


Iotes, 


The interest in association football, 
or soccer as it is now almost universally 
called, still continues high, there being 
enough men out for the sport to make 
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at all times a first and second team. H. 
Byng, uC., is captain of the team, which 
in the early part of the season played 
three games, being defeated 5 to 2 by a 
team from the United Shoe Machinery 
Co., playing a tie with Springfield and 
beating New Bedford Y. M. C. A. 4 to 
2. The real season does not come until 
the spring, and at that time many men 
who play football in season, come out 
for soccer, making the team much 
stronger than in the fall. Therefore it 
is hardly just to judge its merits by its 
performance last autumn. — Lacrosse 
also took an added lease of life by the in- 
troduction of a series of scrub games 
resembling the Leiter Cup series in base- 
ball. R. A. Wood, ’03, offered individ- 
ual cups to the members of the winning 
team and at least 50 men placed them- 
selves under the direction of Captain 
Nash of last spring’s championship 
team and of S. Smith, 09, who coached 
the Freshman squad in 1911. S.S. 
Kingman, ’12, is manager of the team. 
— G. Leslabay has again been engaged 
to take charge of fencing. He will be as- 
sisted by J. A. McLaughlin, ’11, cap- 
tain of last year’s team. — P. Withing- 
ton, ’09, is in general charge of wrest- 
ling and Sam Anderson, the world’s 
champion middle-weight wrestler, will 
be the coach. — H. L. Gaddis, 712, H. 
de Windt, ’12, and A. M. Goodale, ’18, 
have been elected from the undergradu- 
ates to the committee on the Regula- 
tion of Athletic Sports.— Harvard wona 
cruising race held between the Harvard 
and Yale Corinthian Yacht Clubs on 
July 1 in Long Island Sound. The only 
entry from the Yale Yacht Club was the 
Edjacco. Harvard entered five boats. 
The Phryne, J. S. Morgan, ’14, finished 
first, the Dahinda, P. J. Roosevelt, ’13, 
was second, while the Edjacco was third. 
The course was 71 miles long. 
C. M. Storey, 12. 
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THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


At a meeting of the Harvard A umn 
Association Directors on Oct. 11, it was 
voted that an abstract of the treasurer's 
annual report should be printed in the 
Bulletin. It is as follows: 

**Of the Alumni Association’s total re- 
ceipts last year of approximately $7400, 
the Bulletin contributed in profits, rent 
and services practically $5000; the bal- 
ance of earnings was derived from con- 
tributions from classes and from com- 
missions for preparing the decennial and 
sexennial reports respectively for the 
classes of 1901 and 1905. 

“In 1906 the Bulletin was taken over 
by the Alumni Association and since 
then the paying circulation has been as 
follows: 

Year. Circulation. 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


“This result is encouraging, but with- 
out question the present circulation of 
6727 is entirely too small a proportion of 
the total number of graduates. It is esti- 
mated that with a paying circulation 
of 10,000 the running expenses of the 
Alumni Association could be covered en- 
tirely, thereby eliminating the further 
necessity of calling upon the classes for 
annual subscriptions.” 

The following officers of the Associa- 
tion were elected for the ensuing year: 
Vice-presidents: John Lowell, ’77, of Bos- 
ton; F. A. Delano, ’85, of Chicago; treas., 
J. W. Hallowell, ’01, of Boston; sec., E. 
H. Wells, ’97, of Boston. 

In addition the following were elected 


to serve on the Standing Committee on 
Nominations for three years, in place of 
C. S. Bird, ’77, H. P. Amen, ’79, and A. 
T. French, ’85, whose terms had expired 
and who were ineligible for reélection: 
E. W. Atkinson, ’81, of Boston; J. F. 
Moors, ’83, of Boston; George Blagden, 
’90, of New York. 

The members of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Elections for 1912 are: W. H. 
Wade, ’81, chairman; J. O. Proctor, Jr., 
01; I. T. Burr, Jr., 06; Walter Hunne- 
well, Jr., ’01; Phillips Ketchum, ’05; 
Howard Stockton, Jr., 04; J. S. Stone, 
05; M. T. Wendell, '03. 


BOSTON. 


The Club gave a smoker and reception 
in Copley Hall on Nov. 24, in honor of 
the University Crew and Baseball Team 
of 1911. The following oarsmen were 
invited. 

"Varsity Eight. Str.,G. F. Newton; R. 
W. Cutler; Alexander Strong; Lothrop 
Withington, Jr.; A. M. Goodale; G. P. 
Metcalf; G. F. Stratton; bow, G. H. 
Balch; cox., C. T. Abeles. 

’Varsity Four. Str., John Waite; E. D. 
Morgan, Jr.; Geo. v. L. Meyer, Jr.; bow, 
J. G. Wiggins; cox., A. T. Abeles. Also, 
manager, Ralph Lowell; asst. mgr., 
Alexander S. Neilson; coach, James 
Wray; boatrigger, Charles Hart, and 
engineer, Freeman Mosher. 

John Richardson, Jr. 


CLASS SECRETARIES. 


This association will have its annual 
meeting and dinner late in the winter. 
A. J. Garceau, ’91, Sec. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Prof. F. C. Babbitt, ’90, and Librarian 
W. B. Briggs represented Trinity Col- 
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lege at the installation of Pres. Pendle- 
ton of Wellesley College. — E. A. Harri- 
man, ’88, represented the Club at the 
annual meeting of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs. — J. R. Moulton, 711, is 
teaching mathematics in Baltimore. —S. 
H. Rood, A.M. ’01, is teaching physics 
and chemistry in the Hartford High 
School. — Gov. Simeon E. Baldwin, 
L.S. ’62, represented the State at theun- 
veiling of the Peace Monument in At- 
lanta, in October. — R. U. Tyler, / ’94, 
has been appointed a member of the 
state commission to build a bridge across 
the Connecticut River at Haddam. 

The annual meeting and dinner of the 
Club will probably be in February. 

Clement C. Hyde, ’92, Sec. 


COLUMBIA, MO. 

The Harvard Club of Columbia he. 
its annual meeting on Oct. 11. The of- 
ficers elected for the ensuing year are: 
Jacob Warshaw, pres.; W. N. Miller, 
vice-pres., and J. A. Gibson, sec. The 
Club lost four of its members by resig- 
nation and added five new members. 
The new members are G. D. Edwards, 
O. F. Field, C. P. Huse, L. G. Painter, 
and W. J. Shepard. 

On the evening of Oct. 27, at the 
home of the retiring president, Prof. J. 
W. Hudson, the Club held a reception 
for new members. There were twenty- 
one present. The President and ex- 
President each read an original poem 
which caused much fun and laughter. 
L. G. Painter gave several very enjoy- 
able readings and impersonations. Re- 
freshments and Harvard songs and 
stories filled out an evening of much 
pleasure. James A. Gibson, ’02, Sec. 


HARVARD ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 
At the annual meeting of the Harvard 
Engineering Society of New York the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Pres., Fran- 
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Kansas City, Mo. 


cis Mason,’86; vice-pres., A.C. Jackson, 
’88; sec.-treas., Charles Gilman, ’04, 90 
West St., New York City; exec. com., the 
President, Vice-President, and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, the following former 
presidents, Franklin Remington, ’87, B. 
B. Thayer, ’85, and J. R. MacArthur, ’85, 
all ex officiis, and J.R. Finlay, ’91, S. W. 
Hopkins, ’97, J. R. Healy, ’97, J. F. San- 
born, 99, Thomas Crimmins, ’00, R. C. 
Barnard, ’02, and C. M. Holland, ’06; 
advisory com., G. S. Rice, ’70, and 
H. H. Hale, ’04. 

The Society arranged the following 
calendar for the season of 1911-12: 

Oct. 28. Trip to the plant of the Gold- 
schmidt Thermit Co., at Jersey City. 
Evening, meeting at the Harvard Club, 
where Mr. Hurlbert read a paper. 

Dec. 7. Smoker at the Harvard Club. 
Paper on “The Valuation of the Michi- 
gan Mines,” by J. R. Finlay, ’91. 

Jan. 13. Trip behind the scenes of 
some of the New York theatres. Meet- 
ing in the evening at the Harvard Club; 
paper on “Acoustics,” by Hugh Tal- 
lant, "91. 

Feb. 16, or March 1. Annual dinner 
at the Harvard Club. 

April 18. Trip to New York power 
stations, New York Edison, and Penn- 
sylvania. Meeting in the evening at the 
Harvard Club. Paper on ‘Power 
Plants.” ; 

June 8. Annual meeting; outdoor ex- 
cursion. 


ILLINOIS, EASTERN. 

C. F. Kelley, ’06, of the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill., is secretary of the 
Club, vice S. F. Sears, 96, who has 
gone to Pullman, Wash., as asst. pro- 
fessor of English in the Univ. of Wash- 
ington. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

At present there are 62 active mem- 

bers, an increase of 14 during the year, 
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Herewith is a list of the members to 
date, new members added during the 
year being marked by a star. The Club 
has already had an informal luncheon 
this fall and expects to have an active 
winter. 

*J. W. Adams; John Adams; J. H. 
Atwood; M. A. Barber; A. G. Bigney; 
A. Black; F. D. Bolman; J. D. Bower- 
sock; A. J. Boynton; J. E. Boodin; *A. 
E. Block; *F. A. Braun; D. B. Childs; M. 
C. Clapp; A. L. Clotfelter; Ewing Cock- 
rell; Thornton Cooke; *A. W. Clark; G. 
R. Ellison; A. F. Evans; A. J. Follens; 
*M. C. Ford; F. L. Gilman; Roger Gil- 
man; R. V. Harman; Ralph Hoffman; 
Willard Holden; Massey Holmes; C. J. 
Hubbard; B. B. Lee; J. M. Lee; F. E. 
Lott; Julius Lucht; O. H. Martin; W. R. 
Martin; C. F. Mead; C. F. Morse; A. H. 
Morse; Frank Morrill; J. C. Nichols; 
Wm. Needles; J. W. Perkins; *F. G. 
Perkins; *A. H. Rogers; *D. G. Saun- 
ders; S. W. Sawyer; E. W. Shannon; E. 
V. Sherwin; Kimbrough Stone; *Ralph 
Smith; *W. E. Synder; *L. J. Snyder; 
Dr. Ambrose Talbot; John D. Tourny; 
A. Van Brunt; W. C. Walker; D. W. 
Wilder; E. C. Wright; L. Newton Wyld- 
er; *B. F. Ward; *G. H. Wilson; *B. S. 
Westheimer. 

F. L. Gilman, ’95, Sec. 


LOUISIANA. 

The annual dinner of the Club, held 
at Reno’s, New Orleans, on May 8, was 
the most enthusiastic in its history. The 
Club, which already maintains a scholar- 
ship at Harvard, discussed (1) present- 
ing an athletic trophy to be competed 
for by local schools; (2) the question of 
a university club; (3) the stimulation of 
interest in Harvard in public schools; 
and (4) participation in the Associated 
Clubs Convention. 

The banquet was beautifully arranged 
and executed. Major B. M. Harrod, ’56, 
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presided in his usual pleasing manner. 
As a fitting close E. B. Stern, chairman 
of the committee on music, reported on 
work in hand, and led the banqueters in 
singing “Fair Harvard.” 

Those present were: R. B.. Montgom- 
ery, F. 5. Weis, M. A. Aldrich, E. S. 
Lazarus, E. C. Moore, Dr. J. D. Weis, 
A. W. Newlin, B. M. Harrod, I. I. Le- 
mann, E. S. Hatch, S. W. Stern, M. M. 
Lemann, E. B. Stern, H. W. Kaiser, 
Colgate Scudder, David Sessler, J. B. 
Herold, Dr. A. I. Weil and D. C. Holder. 

Officers of the club are: Major B. M. 
Harrod, pres.; C. E. Hunt, Ist vice-pres.; 
E. C. Palmer, 2d vice-pres., and R. B. 
Montgomery, sec. 


MINNESOTA. 


At the annual meeting of the Harvard 
Club held Oct. 28, W. G. Graves, 06, 
was elected secretary. His address is 
624 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

The annual meeting of the Club was 
held at the Saint Paul Hotel on Oct. 28, 
and the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: G.C. Christian, ’95, 
pres.; E. P. Davis, ’99, vice-pres.; W. G. 
Graves, ’06, sec.; and G. A. Lyon, 1 ’03, 
treas. 

There were 40 members present, and 
several new arrivals in the state. 

One of the important matters dis- 
cussed in the evening was the question 
of subscriptions to the Bulletin, and it 
was unanimously voted by the Club that 
the present subscription list should be 
doubled, and that all possible assistance 
should be given for the increasing of 
the interest in the Alumni Association 
of the Northwest. 

It was voted to have the annual din- 
ner some time in January, at which time 
it is hoped that some representative of 
the College can be present. 

The membership this year is the larg- 
est in the history of the Club, number- 
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ing 78 members at the present time, and 
it is hoped that in the course of two or 
three months the membership list will 
be increased to 90 men. 

W. G. Graves, ’06, Sec. 


NEWBURYPORT. 


The annual meeting and dinner of 
the Harvard Club of Newburyport, 
which had been postponed from June, 
was held at the Oldtown Country Club 
on Oct. 7. 19 members were on hand for 
the meeting and the following officers 
were elected to serve until June, 1912: 
E. H. Little, ’01, pres.; R. G. Dodge, ’93, 
vice-pres.; L. P. Dodge, ’08, sec.-treas.; 
Laurence Hayward, ’01, member exec. 
com. for three years. 

The dinner was most informal, no 
invited speaker being present. The Club 
is giving its scholarship this year for the 
second time and hopes to be able to do 
so annually. 


L. P. Dodge, ’08, Sec. 


NEW JERSEY. 

The annual prize of $250 maintained 
by the Club and awarded to the member 
of the Freshman Class, entering from a 
New Jersey school, who passes the en- 
trance examinations with the highest 
grades, was this year awarded to Grant 
Palmer Pennoyer, of East Orange, N. J. 
Pennoyer made an admirable record in 
his examinations, which he took under 
the old plan. He passed six subjects 
with the grade of A, four with B and 
two with C. 

On the evening of Nov. 3, 1911, the 
night before the Princeton game, the 
Club held a smoker at the Essex Club 
in Newark. About 40 members were 
present, who joined enthusiastically in 
singing old and new football songs, and 
displayed as keen an interest in the talk 
on the football situation given by Paul 
Withington, ’09, as is shown by the un- 
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dergraduates at the Fall mass meetings 
in the Living Room of the Union. Among 
those present were R. C. Newton, C. G. 
Kidder, Hon. F. J. Swayze, C. G. Parker, 
C. T. Adams, C. B. Russell, C. G. Shaf- 
fer, C. Blaikie, W. H. T. Martin, E. J. 
Marsh, D. W. Granberry, C. G. Mon- 
tross, E. G. Burns, G. H. Chase, E. 
Reynolds, J. Reynolds, J. C. Prizer, and 
W. W. Richards. 

The Club turned out in full force at 
Princeton to welcome the Harvard team 
on the occasion of their first arrival upon 
New Jersey territory in many years. 

John Reynolds, ’07, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The regular monthly meetings of the 
Club were resumed on Oct. 14, when J. 
D. Greene, ’96, General Manager of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, gave an interesting talk on the 
work and the aims of that institution. 
On Nov. 11 Mr. Charles W. Furlong 
gave a talk illustrated with stereopticon 
views on “Tripoli,” discussing among 
other things the present situation, its 
causes and effects. 

On Nov. 4a special train for members 
of the Club was run to Princeton. A 
special train for members of the Club 
and their guests was also arranged to 
run to Cambridge for the Yale game, 
leaving New York early in the morning of 
Nov. 25 and returning the same evening. 

On Nov. 6 a reception in honor of 
President Emeritus and Mrs. Eliot was 
held in the Club house prior to their 
sailing on the following day on their 
proposed trip around the world. The 
whole Club house was thrown open to 
ladies and the reception was largely at- 
tended. 

The membership of the Club is now 
3594, including 1692 resident and 1902 
non-resident members. 

Preparations for the meeting of the 
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Associated Harvard Clubs are going 
forward and definite announcements 
will be made during the winter. It is 
expected that the meeting will be held 
on Friday and Saturday, June 14 and 
15, being the Friday and Saturday be- 
fore the new date of Commencement 
fixed by the Corporation. It is hoped 
that every Harvard man will keep these 
dates in mind and arrange in advance to 
be in New York for this meeting. 
Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, Sec. 


PENNSYLVANIA, EASTERN. 


Our annual dinner will be held the 
latter part of December. 
Myer Kabatchnick, ’05, Sec. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


On May 26 the Club held its annual 
Spring Smoker at the University Club 
in Rochester. The coming meetings of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs were dis- 
cussed, but no further business was 
transacted. The Smoker was in charge 
of a committee composed of the follow- 
ing: W. M. Angle, ’03; F. E. Barry, ’01; 
F. E. Cunningham, ’05; C. W. Hoyt, 
702; O'Donnell Iselin, ’07; J. W. John- 
ston, 05; T.G. Spencer, 06; J. A. War- 
ner, 09. 

Frank J. Little, graduate of the 
Rochester West High School in the class 
of ’11, has been selected by the Har- 
vard Club to receive its annual scholar- 
ship, he being the first holder. It is 
interesting to note that Mr. Little, 
without special preparation, entered 
Harvard without conditions, being one 
of the first candidates to enter the 
University under the new system of 
requirements. 

The Club was not represented at the 
meeting of the Associated Clubs. 

K. N. Robins, ’04, Sec. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
Herewith follows some information of 


the proceedings of the Harvard Club of 
San Francisco during the past year. 
The first meeting of the year was held 
Jan. 19, at the University Club, San 
Francisco. The following officers were 
elected: Pres., Thomas W. Huntington, 
m °76; Ist vice-pres., Philip Bancroft, 
03; sec., B. F. Thomas, ’03; treas., 
J. S. Severance, L.S.S. 63. 

The address of the evening was de- 
livered by Dr. M. R. Edwards, on Har- 
vard’s new Medical Undertaking in 
China, with special reference to the 
effect of this work upon California 
and the Pacific Coast. 

New members elected: I. C. Acker- 
man, ’10; Rev. Bradford Leavitt, ’90; 
H. H. Rolfe, L.S. 710. 

The second meeting was held March 
25, at the Hotel St. Francis. 

The guests of honor were Theodore 
Roosevelt, ’80; B. I. Wheeler, President 
of the University of California; D. S. 
Jordan, President Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity; Maj. H. L. Roosevelt, Col. C. M. 
Hammond, J. W. Bryne, Judge W. W. 
Morrow, Prof. Bernard Moses, Prof. H. 
M. Stephens, H. S. Starbuck. 

The new members elected were: A. H. 
Allen, Gr. ’00; G. W. Bunnell, h ’67; 
H. J. Carleton, ’03; W. O. Edmands, ’83; 
E. P. Gay, 97; C. M. Hammond, ’83; 
B. E. Howard, Gr. ’00; T. H. Reed, ’01; 
H. P. Stow, ’88. 

On July 11, the Scholarship committee 
of the Harvard Club of San Francisco 
awarded the annual scholarship of the 
Club to Frederick P. Anderson, of Stan- 
ford University, ’11, for one year’s post- 
graduate work in French. 

The third meeting was held at the 
University Club, and the guests of honor 
were Arthur Foote, ’74; A. M. Kales, ’96, 
Professor of Law, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; C. J. Keyser, Mo. ’92, Professor 
of Mathematics, Columbia University ; 
Chester H. Rowell, Michigan,’90, editor 
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Fresno Republic; George Santayana, ’86, 
Professor of Philosophy in Harvard Uni- 
versity; John Spaeth, Penn. ’88, Profes- 
sor of English in Princeton University; 
Frederick Wilsem, University of Jena, 
and Paul Ziertmann, University of Ber- 
lin. 

New members elected were: G. Q. 
Chase, 99; C. C. Crane, m ’99; C. R. 
Detrick, ’91; Duane Hopkins, 79; P. S. 
Maddux, / ’05; R. C. Porter, ’98; F. A. 
Stull, Sp. 09. Dr. Benjamin Shurtleff, 
’48, of Napa, Cal., was elected to honor- 
ary membership. 

Pres. Huntington appointed a com- 


mittee consisting of M. C. Sloss, Philip © 


Bancroft, and B. F. Schlesinger for the 
consideration of the amalgamation of 
the Harvard Clubs of the Pacific into 
one association, to act as a subsidiary 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs. 

The fourth meeting was held on Oct. 
26, at the University Club. This being 
the annual meeting of the Club, the 
committee on the nomination of officers 
for the ensuing year, was appointed. 

The guest of honor was J. G. Brooks, 
t 75, now lecturing on sociology at the 
University of California. Mr. Brooks 
delivered a very interesting address on 
local politics. 

Frank Irwin, ’90, and Prof. H. M. 
Stephens, / ’09, were elected new mem- 
bers. 

Some routine business having been 
transacted, it was moved that the Presi- 
dent extend the invitation of the Club to 
Ex-Pres. Charles W. Eliot, to be its 
guest on some evening during his pro- 
posed visit to San Francisco in July, 
1912. 

B. F. Thomas, ’03, Sec. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
One newcomer to this section is Ste- 
phen F. Sears, ’96, formerly secretary of 
the Harvard Club of Eastern Illinois, 
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Toronto, Can. 


but now connected with the Dept. of 
English at Washington State College. 
Paul Clagstone, ’93, is again a candi- 
date for the officé of governor of Idaho. 
He was formerly Speaker of the Legis- 
lature in Idaho and at the last election 
was defeated for the position of gov- 
ernor, but has announced his inten- 
tion of running again. S. H. Wentworth, 
1’07, has recently been appointed referee 
in bankruptcy here. W. A. Monten, 
1 ’07, has been made asst. attorney for 
the Great Northern R. R. 

The Club as a whole is in a prosper- 


ous condition and we look forward to a 


pleasant year and we plan to do all we 
can to increase interest in Harvard and 
to try to have as many of the boys here 
go there as we can influence. 

F. K. Jones, ’02, Sec. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

At our annual meeting on Oct. 23, 
the following officers were elected: 
Pres., J. D. Pennock, ’83; 1st vice-pres., 
S. R. Calthrop; 2d vice-pres., C. J. 
Kullmer, ’00; sec.-treas., H. A. Eaton, 
93; member of the exec. com. for three 
years, P. E. Illman, ’09. 

A committee was appointed to col- 
lect documents for the Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research. 

The meeting was chiefly occupied by 
an account of the Preliminary Social 
Survey of Syracuse by its secretary, P. 
E. Illman, ’09. 

The first holder of the new Syracuse 
Harvard Club scholarship is W. B. 
Breed, ’15, of Syracuse. There are five 
Syracuse boys at Harvard this year. 

H. A. Eaton, ’93, Sec. 


TORONTO, CAN. 

Our Toronto Harvard Club has been 
going ahead lately and taking on new 
life. The Club in the past has been 
made up very largely of post-graduate 
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men, but within the last two years we 
have been able to get a lot of regular 
four-year men into the Club, which has 
stirred things up considerably. We 
have lately obtained as members in the 
Club the following men: L. Y. Cole- 
man, 00; S. D. Crandon, 708; A. W. 
Chapman, ’82; F. Davis, ’07; R. J. 
Hutcheon, Div. ’06; A. B. Willmot, 
92; P. H. Kemble, 93; R. J. Laidlaw, 
07; C.C. Mann, 99; P.J. Pettinger, 94; 
H. C. Simpson, ’07; H. H. Wheeler, 
700. 

We are now planning for our annual 


club dinner, which will be held on Mon- , 


day evening, November 20th. At that 
meeting we hope to consider, in a more 
organized way, some plan for doing 
something along definite lines for Har- 
vard. 

It may be interesting to some of the 
Graduates to know that our Club is the 
only Harvard Club that I know of under 
the British Flag. It is also interesting to 
know that most of the men in our Club 
are British subjects, as indicating the 
influence that Harvard is creating out- 
side of the United States. 

S. B. Trainer, ’04, Sec. 


VIRGINIA. 


We are to hold our annual meeting 
soon, and I hope, among other things, 
we shail be able to report a scholarship 
for the Club. 

W. R. Bowie, ’04, has recently be- 
gun his work as Rector of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church in Richmond. — H. A. 
Van Landingham, ’97, who spent last 
year doing graduate work at Harvard, 
has come back to Richmond College as 
associate professor of English. — Owing 
to ill health, W. P. Dickey, p ’07, has 
given up the professorship of Latin in 
Richmond College. 

W. P. Dickey, p ’07, Sec. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,*The personal news is compiled from in- 
formation furnished by the Class Secretaries, 
and by the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and 
Associations, and from other reliable sources. 
The value of this department might be greatly 
enhanced if Harvard men everywhere would 
contribute to it. Responsibility for errors 
should rest with the Editor. 

*,*It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign recent Harvard men to their proper Class, 
since many who call themselves classmates 
take their degrees in different years. It some- 
times happens, therefore, that, in the news 
furnished by the Secretaries, the Class rating 
of the Quinquennial Catalogue is not strictly 
followed. 

*%*Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and 
in the University Notes. 


1844. 

Dr. George Faulkner, one of the old- 
est physicians in Boston, died on Aug. 
27, 1911, in his home at Jamaica Plain. 
He had practised in West Roxbury and 
Jamaica Plain from 1847 until 1880, 
when heretired. He was held in the high- 
est respect and was widely known to 
both present and earlier residents of 
those sections of the city. He had ex- 
traordinary vitality and until last win- 
ter it was his custom to take daily a 
three-mile walk about Jamaica Pond, 
near the shores of which his home was 
situated. He was born in Billerica, July 
14, 1819. He fitted for college at Leices- 
ter and Phillips Exeter academies. He 
was graduated from Harvard College in 
1844 and from the Harvard Medical 
School in 1847, when he settled in the 
West Roxbury district and began his 
professional career. He was married in 
the same year to Miss Mary Spaulding 
of Billerica. She died in 1869 and in 
1870 he married Miss Abby Adams. 
The latter, who died in 1900, provided in 
her will for the establishment of the 
Faulkner Hospital in Jamaica Plain, 
which was opened in 1901. This hospital 
was given by Dr. and Mrs. Faulkner for 
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the benefit of the people residing in 
the territory which comprised the old 
town of West Roxbury, now embracing 
the district known as Jamaica Plain, 
Forest Hills, Roslindale and West Rox- 
bury. The institution was founded in 
memory of their daughter, Mary. Some 
time ago Dr. Faulkner made arrange- 
ments to leave his estate for the benefit 
of this hospital, reserving only a por- 
tion of the income thereof sufficient to 
meet his personal needs during the re- 
mainder of his lifetime. In recent years 
he had lived very quietly alone with his 
housekeeper, Mrs. Blake. He had an 
extreme dislike of anything like noto- 
riety and never would give any informa- 
tion about himself to be spread before 
the public. He had not consented to 
have a photograph of himself taken 
during the latter half of his life. He 
never belonged to any social or frater- 
nal organizations. — The Class has now 
only 8 survivors. 


1849. 


T. K. Loturop, Sec., 
27 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Charles Francis Choate, of Boston, 
was born in Salem, May 16, 1828, son 
of George and Margaret Manning 
(Hodges) Choate. He is a direct de- 
scendant of John Choate, the first of 
the name in the country, who settled at 
Chebacco, now Essex, in 1645, and died 
there Dec. 4, 1695, the line running as 
follows: Thomas, son of John, called 
governor, died April, 1745; Francis, son 
of Thomas, ruling elder of the church, 
died Oct. 13, 1777; William, son of 
Francis, born Sept. 5, 1730, died April 
23, 1785, grandfather of the Hon. Rufus 
Choate; George, son of William, born 
July 24, 1762, died 1826; George, son 
of George, born November, 1796, died 
1880, a prominent physician of Salem; 
Charles F. Choate, his son. Mr. Choate’s 
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education was begun in the Salem pub- 
lic schools, and he fitted for college at 
the Salem Latin School. He entered 
Harvard, and graduated in the Class of 
1849; then, taking the course of the 
Harvard Law School, was graduated 
therefrom in 1852. From 1850 to 1853 
he was tutor in mathematics in the Col- 
lege. He was admitted to the bar in 
September, 1854, and at once began the 
practice of law in Boston. From that 
time until 1877 he was actively engaged 
in professional work, largely as counsel 
for railroad corporations, among them 
the Boston & Maine and the Old Col- 
ony. He became the regular counsel 
for the Old Colony in 1864, and his con- 
nection with that corporation con- 
tinued unbroken from that time. He 
was first elected a director of the com- 
pany in 1872, and president in 1877, re- 
maining in the latter position through 
annual elections until his retirement in 
1908. He was also president of the Old 
Colony Steamboat Co. from 1877 to 
1894. During his presidency of the Old 
Colony R. R. Co. the policy of consoli- 
dating under one control the railroads 
of South-Eastern Massachusetts was 
successfully carried out; and the con- 
solidated property was leased, May 1, 
1898, to the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford R. R. Co. Mr. Choate be- 
came a director of that corporation. 
During his presidency of the Old Colony 
Steamboat Co., which, in connection 
with the Old Colony R. R. Co., forms 
the Fall River Line between Boston 
and New York, the company built the 
fleet of steamboats which have given 
to the Fall River Line a world-wide 
fame. Mr. Choate was also a director 
and vice-president of the New England 
Trust Co. He was chosen actuary of 
the Massachusetts Hospital Life In- 
surance Co., on June 15, 1893, and sub- 
sequently became its president. He was 
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also president of the Essex Company and 
a trustee of Mount Auburn. He served 
in the General Court, a member from 
Cambridge, in 1863; and was a member 
of the Cambridge City government in 
1864-65. He married, Nov. 7, 1855, 
Miss Elizabeth W. Carlisle, of Provi- 
dence, R. I. He left two children — 
Sarah, the widow of J. Montgomery 
Sears, and Charles F., Jr., ’88, a lawyer 
in Boston. —A_ sketch of Gamaliel 
Bradford, who was killed by a trolley 
car in August, is printed earlier in the 
Magazine. 
1851. 
Pror. H. W. Haynes, Sec., 
239 Beacon St., Boston. 

Stanford Emerson Chaillé died at 
New Orleans, La., May 27, 1911. He 
was descended from Dr. Pierre Chaillé, 
a French Huguenot refugee after the 
Edict of Nantes, two of whose sons, ac- 
cording to the family tradition, made 
their home in Boston about the year 
1700. The four subsequent generations 
lived on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land; but his father, William Hamilton 
Chaillé, removed to Natchez, Mississippi, 
in 1819, where Stanford was born July 
9, 1830. His mother was Mary Eunice 
Priscilla Stanford, whose progenitor 
landed in Virginia in 1635. His ances- 
tors on both sides bore conspicuous 
parts in the early history ef our coun- 
try. He received his preparatory train- 
ing at Phillips Academy, Andover, and 
joined the Harvard Class of 1851. 
Upon graduating he entered the Medi- 
cal Department of the University of 
Louisiana, at New Orleans (now Tulane 
University), and received the degree of 
M.D. in 1853. He was at once’ ap- 
pointed house surgeon of the U. S. 
Marine Hospital at New Orleans. In 
1860-61 he studied in Paris in the 
laboratory of the eminent physiologist, 
Claude Bernard; and afterwards in 
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1866-67. From 1857 to 1868 he was 
co-editor and proprietor of the New Or- 
leans Medical and Surgical Journal, and 
in 1858 he was made demonstrator of 
anatomy at the University of Louisiana. 
On the breaking out of the Civil War he 
enlisted as a private in the New Orleans 
Light Horse, and served until Feb. 17, 
1862, when he was made acting surgeon- 
general of Louisiana. In the following 
May he became medical inspector of 
the Army of Tennessee, serving on the 
staff of Gen. Braxton Bragg from July, 
1863, until May, 1865, when he was 
put in charge of important hospitals in 
Georgia. In September, 1865, he returned 
to New Orleans, and was appointed lec- 
turer on obstetrics in the University of 
Louisiana. In 1867 he was made pro- 
fessor of physiology and pathological 
anatomy, and continued to fill that 
chair for 40 years. He was made Dean of 
the Medical Faculty in 1885, and retired 
in May, 1908; on which occasion jubilee 
exercises were held to commemorate 
his continuous fifty years of service in 
the University, in which the alumni, 
representatives of the state, and dis- 
tinguished visitors joined. In 1898 he 
was appointed by Congress one of the 12 
experts to investigate the great yellow 
fever epidemic of that year, and was 
made secretary of the board; and in the 
following year he was chosen president 
of the Harvard Yellow Fever Commis- 
sion. From March, 1881, to October, 
1882, he served as supervising inspector, 
at New Orleans, of the National Board 
of Health. Pres. Arthur appointed him, 
in 1885, one of the 7 civilian members of 
that Board, and he continued to serve 
upon it until it went out of existence in 
1893. On March 4, 1909, as representa- 
tive of the Harvard Club of New Or- 
leans, he welcomed President Eliot to 
that city, in a most interesting and elo- 
quent address. Dr. Chaillé was twice 
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married; on Feb. 23, 1857, to Laura 
Ellena Mountfort, daughter of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel John Mountfort, of the 
U. S. Army, who died in 1858, leaving 
an only daughter, Mrs. Mary Laura 
Jamison, wife of the late Dr. David 
Jamison, of New Orleans. They have 
two sons, Stanford Chaillé Jamison, and 
David Jamison Chaillé, who has taken 
his grandfather’s name. Dr. Chaillé, in 
1863, was married to Mary Louisa Na- 
pier, daughter of Leroy Napier, of 
Macon, Ga., by whom he had two chil- 
dren who died in infancy; and who is no 
longer living. 


1853. 
S. S. SHaw, Sec., 
49 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

Charles Appleton Miles, son of Solo- 
mon Pearson Miles, H. C. 1819, Master 
of the English High School, Boston, 
1823-37, and Sarah E. (Appleton) Miles, 
was born at Boston, March 10, 1834. 
He was prepared for college at the Rox- 
bury Latin School and entered Harvard 
as Freshman in 1849. He was bow oar 
in the first Harvard-Yale boat race 
August 3, 1852. His Commencement 
part was a disquisition, “‘Shakespeare’s 
Conception of the Roman Character.” 
After graduation he was for nearly two 
years in the counting house of William 
Perkins, merchant of Boston, and for 
more than a year in the employment of 
the Lowell Bleachery. He then went 
to the West, resided at Dubuque, Ia., 
and engaged in the steamboat and bank- 
ing business, until the commercial panic 
of 1857 necessitated a change of occupa- 
tion. He took up that of teaching, which 
became his profession. He taught the 
High School in Brattleboro for a year, 
and then opened in that place a board- 
ing school for boys called the Burnside 
Military School, which he conducted for 
a time with great success, till the year 
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1873, when he went to Europe. While 
there he studied at Heidelberg, Gotha 
and Paris. In 1876 he was appointed Head 
Master of the Anthon Grammar School 
in New York, where he remained a 
couple of years, and then opened the 
Arnold School. This he taught until 
1885. He then retired from the active 
pursuit of his profession, but resided at 
Brattleboro and occasionally prepared 
pupils for Harvard or Yale. He died at 
Brattleboro, Vt., July 3,1911. Miles was 
a very popular and public-spirited citizen 
of Brattleboro, an active member of the 
Brooks Library Committee, one of the 
trustees of the Austin fund for a School 
for the Deaf and Blind and much in- 
terested in Masonry. He was twice 
Worshipful Master of Columbian Lodge 
No. 36, High Priest of Fort Dummer 
Arch Chapter for six years, Grand High 
Priest of the Grand Royal Arch Chap- 
ter of Vermont for two years, First Emi- 
nent Commander of Beauseant Com- 
mandery No. 7, and held that office till 
he went abroad, and was reélected on 
his return. He married (1) on Dec. 29, 
1879, Myra Josephine Finn, who died 
Nov. 6, 1882, and (2) on Aug. 8, 1889, 
Fanny Glover Train. One son, Apple- 
ton Train, was born June 13, 1894. His 
wife and son survive him.—In No- 
vember President and Mrs. Eliot started 
on a tour round the world, it being his 
purpose to promote the cause of peace 
in the Far East. 


1854. 
Dr. B. J. Jerrrigs, Sec., 
15 Chestnut St., Boston. 

John Doane Wells died in Cambridge, 
Nov. 6, 1911. He was the eldest child of 
George Wadsworth Wells and Lucia 
Gardner Fairfield, born in Kennebunk, 
Maine, Dec. 13, 1834. He was fitted for 
college at the Roxbury Latin School, 
and entered the Freshman Class in 1850. 
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During his Senior year he was forced by 
ill health to visit Europe. He arrived 
home the day before Commencement 
and received his degree with the Class. 
He entered the Harvard Law School 
Sept., 1854, where he was for two months. 
In December he was tutor in a private 
family at Natchez, Miss., and kept a 
private school there for two years. In 
1857 he entered the Harvard Divinity 
School, graduating in 1860. On Nov. 20, 
1860, at Portland, Me., he was married 
to Anne S. Wadsworth, daughter of Com- 
modore Alexander S. Wadsworth of 
Washington. Dec. 27, 1860, he was or- 
dained as the pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church at Quincy, Mass., where 
he remained 15 years. He was chairman 
of the Quincy school committee for 4 
years. In 1864 he served 5 months as 
corporal in the 60th Mass. Regiment 
U.S. Volunteers. In 1877 he started a 
Unitarian church at Los Angeles, Cal., 
where he remained as pastor for 3 years. 
From 1881 to 1883 he was pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church at Laconia, N. H. 
Since May 3, 1884, he was clerk and au- 
ditor of the State Board of Charity of 
Massachusetts, from which he resigned 
April 1, 1910. 


1855. 


E. H. Assort, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Samuel Crocker Lawrence was born 
in Medford, Nov. 22, 1832. He was de- 
scended from John Lawrence, who came 
from England in 1635 and settled in 
Watertown. He was the son of Daniel 
and Elizabeth (Crocker) Lawrence, and 
he made his home through life in his 
birthplace. His indifferent preparation 
for College was first at school in Med- 
ford and later at Groton Academy. 
He graduated at Harvard in 1855 and, 
on April 28, 1859, married Miss Caro- 
line Rebecca Badger of Wilton, Me. 
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He had no children but adopted in early 
childhood William Badger Lawrence, 
and Louise, now the wife of George L. 
Batchelder. Mrs. Lawrence and _ his 
two children survive him. An account 
of Gen. Lawrence, with his likeness, is 
given elsewhere in this Magazine. — 
The winter meetings of the Class began 
on Nov. 11, at the Parker House, as 
usual. 
1856. 
Pror. JEREMIAH SMITH, Sec., 
4 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 

C. F. Adams has published “Studies 
Military and Diplomatic,” embracing 
papers on questions of military strategy 
and diplomatic history, arising in the 
United States between 1775 and 1865. 
— Longmans, Green & Co. announce a 
volume by Francis Morse Johnson, en- 
titled ““God in Evolution.” — The re- 
sults of some of the work done by Prof. 
Arthur Searle during the last 23 years 
appear in the following recent “An- 
nals of the Astronomical Observatory 
of Harvard College”: volumes Lxv 
and uxvi, Journal of Zone Observa- 
tions; vol. yxu, Part u, Ledger of 
Zone Observations; vol. Lxvu1, Cata- 
logue of 833 Stars. — William Eddy 
Fuller died in Taunton on Nov. 8, 1911. 
He was the son of Jabez and Sarah Hud- 
son (Churchill) Fuller, and was born 
in Bridgewater, Vt., June 30, 1832. In 
1853 he joined the Freshman Class at 
Dartmouth. For some years previously 
he had, as a rule, been an academy stu- 
dent each fall and spring, teacher each 
winter, and a farmer each summer. In 
February, 1855, he left Dartmouth and 
joined the Junior Class at Harvard. He 
was principal of the Taunton High 
School from 1856 to 1860. Having stud- 
ied law, he was admitted to the Massa- 
chusetts bar in 1863, and began prac- 
tice at Taunton in partnership with his 
classmate, Charles W. Sprout. 
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1868 to 1883 he was register of probate 
and insolvency for Bristol County. In 
1883 he was appointed Judge of Pro- 
bate and Insolvency for Bristol County, 
and continued to discharge the duties 
of that office until his last illness. In 
1891 he published a work on “The Pro- 
bate Law of Massachusetts.” At a ses- 
sion of the Probate Court held on Dec. 
4, 1908, the bar of Bristol County cele- 
brated the 25th anniversary of Judge 
Fuller's appointment. The well -de- 
served eulogies uttered on that occasion 
by prominent lawyers are printed in a 
pamphlet entitled “A Silver Jubilee.” 
On Jan. 1, 1911, Judge Fuller fell on the 
staircase in his house, and fractured his 
thigh. This accident was his deathblow, 
although a naturally strong constitu- 
tion enabled him to survive for nearly a 
year. He married, Nov. 21, 1859, Anna 
Miles Corey, of Foxboro. His wife and 
two children survive him. His son, 
William E. Fuller, Jr. (A.B. Harv., 
1892; LL.B. Harv., 1895), practises law 
in Fall River. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. Waite, Sec., 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 

William Willard Swan died at his 
home in Brookline, Oct. 6, 1911. He 
was born in Dorchester, April 18, 1837, 
and was the son of William D. and Jane 
Baker (Capen) Swan. After gradua- 
tion he entered the Harvard Law School, 
but left without taking a degree when 
the Civil War broke out. He was com- 
missioned a first lieutenant in the 17th 
U. S. Infantry, May 14, 1861; captain, 
April 20, 1864; was transferred to the 
35th Infantry, Sept. 21, 1866; and re- 
signed Nov. 1. After being on recruit- 
ing duty in Maine for a few months, he 
joined his regiment in the Army of the 
Potomac, December, 1861, serving at 
different times after that on the staffs 
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of Generals Ayres, Griffin and Sykes. 
During the latter part of the war he was 
asst. adjutant general of the Regular 
Division of the 5th Army Corps. He 
was brevetted major, Aug. 1, 1864, for 
gallant services at the battle of the Wil- 
derness, and during the campaign be- 
fore Richmond, on April 1, 1865, he was 
brevetted lieutenant-colonel for gallant 
and meritorious services at the battle 
of Five Forks, Va. He was wounded in 
the battle of the Wilderness, and had 
a horse shot under him during the second 
battle of Bull Run, and another at Five 
Forks. He was a member of the U. O. 
L. L. U. S. After resigning from the 
army he returned to Boston and took 
up the practice of the law, making a spe- 
cialty of patent law, and being for many 
years counsel for the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. He was one 
of the two original members of the Class 
Committee (John C. Gray being the 
other), serving from March, 1859, to 
the end of his life. He was chief mar- 
shal of the alumni procession on Com- 
mencement Day, 1884. He was a mem- 
ber of the Mass. Military Historical So- 
ciety, and a trustee of the Mass. School 
for the Feeble-minded. He was a mem- 
ber of the Union Club of Boston, hav- 
ing joined it in 1867. He was married, 
Oct. 8, 1881, to Helen G. Olmsted of 
Cambridge, who survives him. Their 
son, William, graduated at Harvard in 
1904. — Dr. Alexander McKenzie re- 
turned in October to his Cambridge 
home after a year’s absence in Europe. 


1860. 
‘Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec., 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

George Edward Henry Abbott died 
at Groton on Aug. 24. He was born at 
Westford, Feb. 15, 1838, the son of Rev. 
Ephraim Abbott (H. C., 1806), a Uni- 
tarian minister, and of Abigail Whiting 
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(Bancroft) Abbott, daughter of Dr. 
Amos Bancroft, H. C. 1791. He fitted 
for college at Phillips Exeter Academy; 
entered the Class of ’60 in Sophomore 
year, and after graduating taught a 
small district school for a season. Then 
for many years he took private pupils, 
varying his employment by nursing the 
sick and by land-surveying. He never 
married. He had a houseful of old fur- 
niture and china, much of which once 
belonged to the Holyoke, Bromfield and 
Pearson families. His father’s first wife 
was a daughter of Prof. Eliphalet Pear- 
son, and a granddaughter of Pres. Ed- 
ward Holyoke of Harvard. — Dr. Fred- 
erick William Batchelder died at Man- 
chester, N. H., on Oct. 11. He had just 
corrected the last proof of his life-work 
on the birds of New Hampshire when he 
was stricken by paralysis and died. He 
was born in Pelham, N. H., the son of 
Dr. Amos and of Rebecca (Atwood) 
Batchelder. He fitted at the Boston 
Latin School; graduated at Harvard in 
1860; studied at the Medical School; was 
surgeon’s steward in the U. S. Navy, 
Nov. 1862-Dec. 1863; resigned because 
of physical disability; and went to 
Manchester, N. H. There he taught 
music and was organist of two churches. 
From 1888 to 1896 he lived in Spring- 
field, Mass. Music, botany and orni- 
thology were his great interests. He 
married in 1875 Annie Varney, of Man- 
chester, who survives him. 


1862. 
C. E. GrinneELL, Sec., 
30 Court St., Boston. 

The Class is preparing for its semi- 
centennial next year. — James Green is 
president of the Worcester Society of 
Antiquity. 

1865. 
G. A. Gopparp, Sec., 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 


The Secretary was absent in Europe 
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and elsewhere at Commencement time 
and afterwards. — Two graduate mem- 
bers and one temporary member have 
died. — Charles Jairus Lincoln died of 
heart disease Aug. 26, 1911. He has 
been since 1895 head master of the Dor- 
chester High School. He has proved 
himself capable of “the responsibilities 
of a rapidly growing school with the en- 
larging scope of a modern secondary in- 
stitution,” as he put it. He has kept up 
with the times. His fellow-teachers and 
others have held a commemorative 
meeting. His occupation was absorb- 
ing, but he was able in recent years to 
accept the office of director and treas- 
urer of the Robert B. Brigham Hospital. 
He held no other important office. — 
William Bullard Durant died in Cam- 
bridge, Oct. 4, 1911, of Bright’s dis- 
ease after a week of acute illness. He 
was a much valued man. He was a 
lawyer, hard working, honest, modest, 
noble and true, holding very high the 
moral as well as the common law. His 
ambition was to be just, to be ser- 
viceable, not to accumulate money. He 
was president of the Water Board for 
8 years. He was a member of the Cam- 
bridge Savings Bank Corporation, and 
conveyancer for the bank, also trustee 
and of the board of investment. He 
was director of the Charles. River Na- 
tional Bank for many years. He was 
very effective in the Common Council, 
and later as a member of the House of 
Representatives, and as State Senator. 
— Holder Borden Bowen died in Provi- 
dence, R.I., of pneumonia, Oct. 14, 1911. 
He was a temporary member of ’65, but 
held an A.B. degree in ’66; for sketch 
of him, see below. 


1866. 
C. E. Srratron, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 
Samuel Henderson Virgin was born in 
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Carver, Aug. 25, 1842, of old Puritan 
stock. He was educated in the public 
schools of Boston and graduated from 
the Boston Public Latin School with the 
highest prize for declamation. He left 
college toward the close of the Sopho- 
more year and became principal of the 
high school at Leominster. From 1866 
to 1869 he studied divinity at Andover 
and then accepted a call to preach at 
Somerville, where he remained until 
1871 and then removed to New York 
City. In 1872 he was installed pastor 
of the Pilgrim Congregational Church 
at Madison Ave. and 131st St., which 
position he held for 38 years. He then 
was made pastor emeritus for the re- 
mainder of his life. His forceful oratory 
attracted large congregations, and up 
to the time of his death he was a promi- 
nent figure in the section of the city in 
which the church is situated. He was 
the author of several books on religious 
subjects and a frequent contributor to 
the press. He received the degree of 
D.D. in 1886 from New York Univer- 
sity and that of LL.D. in 1890 from 
Iowa University. He died suddenly in 
his New York home of apoplexy Sept. 17, 
1911. He was married in 1869 and sur- 
vived his wife but one year. He leaves 
ason, Dr. Fred O. Virgin, who is a visit- 
ing surgeon in Saint Luke’s Hospital, 
New York City, and a married daughter 
in Cambridge. — Holder Borden Bowen, 
son of Tully Dorranceand Louisa Holmes 
Bowen, was born in Providence, R. I., 
June 3, 1844. He entered Harvard with 
the Class of 1865 in September, 1861, 
and later became a member of the Class 
of 1866. After graduating he went into 
business, first at Boston with Minot, 
Hooper & Co., and afterwards as partner 
in the firm of Borden & Bowen of Provi- 
dence. He continued in business, with 
occasional visits to Europe, until 1901. 
Since then he had continued to reside 
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with his mother in Providence, finding in 
the society of his friends and his books 
congenial and cheerful occupation. The 
last few years his health began to fail, 
and to the fourth attack of pneumonia 
in the last eight years he succumbed, 
Oct. 14, 1911. He was never married. 
His mother, a married sister, and sev- 
eral nephews and nieces survive. — 
Dr. Thomas Dwight was born in Bos- 
ton, Oct. 13, 1843, and died at Nahant, 
Sept. 8, 1911. A memorial notice of 
him will be found on another page. — 
Moorfield Storey has been reélected 
President of the Bar Association of the 
City of Boston. — Dr. Morris Long- 
streth has removed from Philadelphia, 
and settled in Cambridge; address, 101 
Brattle St.— Dr. E. W. Emerson is 
a member of the Mass. Historical 
Society. 
1867. 
J. R. Carnet, Sec., 
79 Milk St., Boston. 

J. R. Carret has been elected Class 
Secretary, in place of the late F. H. 
Lincoln. — During the current year 
five of our Class have died: Charles 
Wyman, at Providence, R.I., April 27; 
William Montgomery, of New York, 
April 15; Edward Windsor Mealey, 
of Hagerstown, Md., April 28, 1911; 
Francis Henry Lincoln, of Hingham, 
July 7; and Charles Onslow Stearns, of 
Boston, Oct. 3. In addition Frank 
Thomas Vinal, who for a time was a 
member of our Class, died Oct. 13, 1911. 


1874. 
G. P. Sancer, Sec., 
53 State St., Boston. 

Dr. Frank Byron Flanders died in 
Methuen, Sept. 28, 1911, of apoplexy. 
He had been in poor health for four 
years and was obliged to give up work 
more than a year prior to his decease. 
He was born in Lawrence, May 16, 1850, 
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the son of Walker and Harriet Frances 
(Nesmith) Flanders. Attending the 
public schools of Lawrence, he entered 
the Class in 1870 and after graduation 
completed the then three years’ course 
at the Harvard Medical School, taking 
his M.D. in 1878. For one year he was 
interne at the Rhode Island Hospital 
in Providence. He was a general prac- 
titioner of surgery and medicine in 
Lawrence for over 30 years. As a skilful 
surgeon he achieved much more than a 
local reputation. In state and local 
medical societies, he served officially, 
and for 19 years was secretary of the 
Lawrence Medical Club. He was mar- 
tied, June 5, 1884, in Lawrence to Anna 
Lillian Niles, and had five children, two 
of whom with the widow survive him. 


1875. . 
W. A. REED, Sec., 
Brockton. 

Orin Darius Myrick, a member of the 
Class during Freshman and Sophomore 
years, died at his residence, 36 Welles 
Ave., Dorchester, Sept. 15, 1911. The 
son of Orin Darius and Mary (Waugh) 
Myrick, he was born in Boston, Nov. 
22, 1853, and was fitted for college at 
Roxbury Latin School, where he was 
graduated in 1871, at the head of the 
class. Entering college without condi- 
tions, he remained for two years, win- 
ning high rank especially in the Classics, 
and then, deciding upon a business life, 
was for two years bookkeeper for Joseph 
Ham in Roxbury. In January, 1877, 
he entered the U. S. Revenue Cutter 
Service as cadet lieutenant, became first 
lieutenant in 1895 and captain in 1902. 
In 1880 he made a six months’ cruise 
on the revenue steamer Corwin to the 
Arctic Ocean, from San _ Francisco 
through Behring Strait, in search of 
the steamer Jeannette and missing whal- 
ing vessels. From 1896 to 1898 he was 
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attached to the U. S. S. Winona on fili- 
bustering patrol duty along the Florida 
reefs and in April, 1898, during the 
Spanish War was temporarily trans- 
ferred to the U.S. Navy, and ordered to 
the Gresham, then being fitted out in 
New York; hostilities ceased before she 
was ready for sea and he was retrans- 
ferred in August to the Revenue Cutter 
Service. As captain he was in com- 
mand of vessels in the Gulf of Mexico 
and on the Pacific Coast, his last ship 
being the Bear. In 1906 he was retired 
from active service, and returned to 
Dorchester, where he resided until his 
death. He married at New Bedford, in 
1878, Mary Allen, who died in 1908, 
and leaves a daughter Ethel Helen, wife 
of John Bliss Knight, of Chicopee Falls, 
and a grandson John Bliss Knight, Jr. 
— Harold Parker has resigned the office 
of Massachusetts Highway Commis- 
sioner, which he has held for several 
years. ¢ 
1876. 
J. T. Waeetwnicat, Sec., 
19 Milk St., Boston. 

The Class dined at the Algonquin Club 
on June 27. 32were present, and W. M. 
Bradley presided. The other classes 
dining at the same club sent delega- 
tions bearing gifts, which were returned. 
Luncheon was served at the Lampoon 
Building, Cambridge, on Commence- 
ment Day. — The vacancy in the Class 
Committee caused by the death of F. 
C. Lowell was filled by the election of 
A. W. Longfellow. — Samuel Tucker 
Fisher died in Washington, July 22, 
1911. The son of Henry and Mary Til- 
den (Upham) Fisher, he was born at 
Canton, Feb. 12, 1855, and prepared 
for college in the Boston Latin School. 
After graduation, he tutored and taught 
school for five years. He entered the 
U.S. Land Survey, Colorado, as deputy 
surveyor, remaining in office for a year. 
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Then he tutored for about two years 
more. In 1886 he entered the Patent 
Office. After being promoted through 
all the subordinate grades, as the result 
of competitive examinations, he was 
appointed assistant commissioner of 
patents in 1893, holding this position 
for four years. He then became a mem- 
ber of the firm of Wilkinson & Fisher, 
attorneys-at-law, Washington, D. C. 
He was married on Oct. 9, 1889, to 
Marie M. Johnson. He leaves three 
children, Martin Tucker, Marie Evelyn 
and Samuel Curtis Fisher. —N. A. 
Thompson’s address is 77 Summer St., 
Boston. — D. W: Abercrombie was 
given the degree of Doctor of Letters 
at Dartmouth last June; Rev. T. C. 
Williams received a like degree from 
the Western Reserve University, and 
Prof. G. E. Woodberry from Harvard. 


1877. 
J. F. Tyuer, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

D. J. M. O’Callaghan announces that 
he will be a candidate for Presidential 
Elector in the State of New York at the 
general election in November, 1912. — 
The 25th anniversary of W. H. Smiley 
as teacher and principal of the East 
Denver High School was celebrated in 
Denver last March. There was a very 
large public mass meeting arranged for 
by the alumni of the school, at which 
the governor of the state presided, and 
a banquet was tendered to Smiley in 
the evening. There was great enthu- 
siasm and much evidence that Smiley 
has been extremely successful not only 
in his work of education, but in gaining 
the love and respect of his pupils. — 
Samuel Newton Cutler and William 
Nye Swift have died, the former in 
Somerville, Sept. 22, 1911, and the lat- 
ter in New Bedford, Oct. 27, 1911. A 
more extended notice will appear in the 
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next number of the Magazine. — Ed- 
ward Winslow Warren was born in New 
York City Oct. 1, 1855, and died of 
pneumonia in Boston, June 28, 1911. 
He was the son of Richard Warren, who 
was long a dry-goods merchant in New 
York, and of Susan Billings (Gore) 
Warren, of Boston. He was educated 
in a private school in New York and 
afterwards in one of the New York 
grammar schools, of which Thomas 
Hunter was principal, and later fitted 
for college under Duane S. Everson. 
About the time of his coming to Col- 
lege, the family moved to Boston. His 
father died in 1875. During his Fresh- 
man year he roomed in 12 Thayer; his 
Sophomore year he was at 51 Mat- 
thews with Quincy Pierce; his Junior 
year he was alone in 10 Holworthy; and 
his Senior year roomed with S. E. Jen- 
nison for a part of the time and alone 
for the rest of the year. He was on the 
Sophomore Class supper committee, 
was a member of the Institute of 1770, 
and of the Pi Eta Society. He belonged 
to the very well known family of War- 
ren who trace their descent far back 
in England. Richard Warren came to 
Plymouth in the Mayflower and James 
Warren was a general in the Revolu- 
tion, and married Mercy Otis. After 
graduation our classmate entered the 
Harvard Medical School, and after fin- 
ishing the three years’ course took an 
extra year, and in 1881 went abroad 
to continue his studies. He worked two 
winters in Vienna, and returned in time 
for Commencement, 1883, when he re- 
ceived his degree of M.D. and also an 
A.M. on account of his fourth year in 
the Medical School. He began prac- 
tice at 84 Charles St., Boston, and was 
District Physician in Boston Dispen- 
sary. He was a member of the Reform 
Club and Young Men’s Democratic 
Club. For about three years he was 
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in Ansonia, Conn., and then returned 
to Boston, where he devoted much 
time to bacteriological investigation, 
and filled a place of great usefulness 
and importance at the Boston City 
Hospital. 
1878. 
Henry WHEELER, Sec. pro tem., 
511 Sears Building, Boston. 

Henry Wheeler, whose address is 511 
Sears Building, Boston, will at the re- 
quest of the Class Committee act as 
Secretary pro tem. until next Commence- 
ment, when a secretary will be elected in 
place of J. C. Whitney, deceased. Mean- 
while, all communications in regard to 
Class matters should be sent to the Sec- 
retary pro tem. Members of the Class 
are requested to inform him of changes 
in their occupations, places of resi- 
dence and post-office addresses, of any 
publications by them, and of degrees 
conferred, and offices to which they 
have been elected or appointed. — F. 
O. de Billier is chargé d'affaires of the 
United States at Athens. 


1879. 


Rev. Epwarp Hate, Sec., 
4 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 

Prof. J. T. Bowen has resigned his 
professorship in the Harvard Medical 
School after 15 years of continuous ser- 
vice in the School. Appointed instruc- 
tor in dermatology in 1896, and assist- 
ant professor in 1902, he was made in 
1907 the first incumbent of the newly 
established Edward Wigglesworth pro- 
fessorship of dermatology. — The Sec- 
retary will be grateful for any informa- 
tion in regard to Allyn Hanaburgh 
Bowen since 1882, or in regard to Her- 
bert Tappan since 1885. — Edgar Mad- 
den died in New York Nov. 4, after an 
illness of some weeks. A fuller notice 
will be given in the next issue of the 
Magazine. — G. H. Earle was a candi- 
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date for mayor of Philadelphia in the 
November election. —J. E. Thomas 
has been made head master of the 
Dorchester High School, Boston. 


1880. 
Joun Woopstry, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

The residence of Robert Bacon at 
Westbury, L. I., with all its contents, 
was destroyed by fire in October. The 
family had left on the day before to 
join the Ambassador at Paris. — C. M. 
Weld has been admitted as a member 
of the firm of Amory, Browne & Co., of 
Boston; he retains his position as presi- 
dent of the New England Cotton Yarn 
Co. — Ex-Representative C. S. Davis 
of Plymouth declined an appointment 
to the Mass. Superior Court made to 
him by Gov. Foss. 


1881. 
Pror. C. R. Sanaer, Sec., 
72 Sparks St., Cambridge. 

F. J. B. Cordeiro is living in Newton 
Centre. — Christ Church, Cambridge, of 
which Rev. Prescott Evarts is rector, 
celebrated its 175th anniversary in Oc- 
tober. — Dr. G. A. Gordon is to deliver 
a series of lectures on the Psalms at the 
Old South Church, Boston, this winter. 
—F. B. Holder has removed to Elm- 
wood Ave., Cambridge. — A. W. Roberts 
is spending a year’s leave of absence in 
Europe. — Rev. J. W. Suter has resigned 
the rectorship of the Church of the 
Epiphany, Winchester, after more than 
25 years’ ministry. — Rev. W. L. Wor- 
cester is now living in Cambridge as the 
head of the New Church Theological 
School. — Howard Elliott was delegate 
from Harvard at the inauguration of 
Pres. Vincent of the University of Min- 
nesota in October. — The following sons 
of members of the Class have entered 
Harvard this year: H. de Windt, E. S. 
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Munro, E. Reynolds, R. Sanger, P. B. 
Watson, H. S. Ballou. — The poem read 
by C. T. Dazey at the Class Dinner in 
June has been printed and distributed 
to the Class. — J. H. Sturgis is treasurer 
of the Mass. Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. 


1882. 


H. W. Connincuay, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

The Class was shocked on Oct. 18 by 

a newspaper story of the death of 
Owen Wister, which happily proved to 
be false. Wister has published two new 
books, “‘Members of the Family,” be- 
ing further tales of ranch life, and “ Pa- 
dre Ignacio,”’ a charming little sketch of 
Southern California Mission life about 
1850. — J. P. Lyons has given up his 
position as advertising manager of the 
U. S. Rubber Co., and become asso- 
‘ciated in an editorial capacity with 
the India Rubber Publishing Co. of 
New York, which publishes the India 
Rubber World and books pertaining to 
the rubber industry. — Gustavus Tuck- 
erman is at present living in St. Louis, 
and is civic secretary of the City Club 
of that place.—J. H. Bacon has finished 
his engineering work in British Colum- 
bia, and taken up his permanent resi- 
dence at Jacksonville, Fla.— Rev.H.M. 
Morrill has retired from his ministry at 
Holyoke and is living at Springfield, 
where he is doing literary work and is 
teaching as well as preaching. — C. W. 
Birtwell, after 26 years of successful 
work as secretary of the [Boston] Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, has retired to be- 
come executive officer of the American 
‘ederation for Sex Hygiene. — The fol- 


lowing men have sons in the Freshman _ 


Class at Harvard: W. D. Cunningham, 
Francis, Hoyt, Greenough, Paine and 
Putnam. — Edward Fuller is literary 
editor of the Providence, R. I., Journal. 
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1883. 
Freperick Nicuots, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Prof. Thomas Washington Cowgill 
died at his home in Reno, Nev., Aug. 
9, of appendicitis. The son of David 
and Rebecca Young (Stanley) Cowgill, 
he was born at North Georgetown, O., 
April 15, 1854, and prepared for college 
at Baldwin University in that state. 
Entering with our Class in 1879, he com- 
pleted the four years’ course, and gradu- 
ated 29th in a class of 201, receiving 
Honorable Mention in English, Greek, 
and English Composition, and ranking 
among those to whom dissertations 
were assigned. In September, 1884, he 
became teacher of English literature 
and Anglo-Saxon at Mt. Union College, 
Ohio, where he remained until July, 
1885, when he accepted the general 
agency of Johnson’s Cyclopedia. On 
May 5, 1886, he was elected professor 
of Greek in Kansas Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Salina, Kan., where he remained 
until 1891, when he went to the State 
University at Reno, Nev., as professor 
of English and history. He spent the 
year 1887-88 at Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn., from which he received 
the degree of A.M. In September, 1899, 
being threatened with consumption, he 
was compelled to resign his position at 
the State University, and was made 
by the Regents professor emeritus. For 
the next four or five years he taught in 
a small public school, and did such work 
as his strength permitted. In 1904 he 
went to Arizona, remaining there and 
in California for nearly two years; and 
on his return to Reno he found his ‘con- 
dition so far improved that he was able 
to take up again, in a measure, his work 
at the University, where he continued 
until his death. The Class has from the 
first taken a deep and helpful interest 
in Cowgill’s long and brave struggle for 
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life, and W. H. Page has been their wise 
and efficient almoner. Cowgill was mar- 
ried, Dec. 20, 1883, at Berea, O., to Lillie 
Amanda Schuyler, who, with two 
daughters and a son, survives him. — 
C. J. Hubbard, who has decided to take 
up his residence in the East, has estab- 
lished himself for the present at Mil- 
ton. — C. H. Kip and Joseph Lee are 
members of the National Committee of 
The Boy Scouts of America. — J. D. 
Pennock’s son, Stanley B. Pennock, is 
a member of the Freshman Football 
Team. — Rev. W. E. C. Smith, who 
resigned from his work at the Church 
of the Ascension in New York City, has 
accepted a call to the rectorship of St. 
Mary’s, Dorchester, thus returning to 
his old parish where he spent ten years, 
from 1890 to 1900. 


1884. 


T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

H. Billings has been appointed East- 
ern Superintendent of the Union Line 
of the Pennsylvania R. R. Co., with 
offices in the Arcade Bldg., Philadel- 
phia. — Prof. J. M. Paton sailed for 
Europe on Sept. 5 in connection with 
his work in archeology and expects to 
be gone for an indefinite time, although 
he does not intend to have a permanent 
residence in Europe; address, care of 
Morgan, Harjes & Co., Boulevard 
Haussman, Paris. — R. G. Brown de- 
livered an argument in opposition to 
the principle of giving voters authority 
to recall judges, as part of the proceed- 
ings of the Minnesota Bar Association 
at the annual meeting held in the sum- 
mer; this has been published in pam- 
phlet form for distribution. — Rev. C. 
F. Aiken, professor of apologetics at 
the Catholic University of America, was 
one of those accepting, on behalf of the 
faculty of the University, the new build- 
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ing to be erected in honor of Cardinal 
Gibbons, at the laying of the corner 
stone in Washington on Oct. 12.— 
F. L. Payson was retired from active 
service as Deputy Paymaster General 
in the United States Army, with the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, in June, 
on account of ill health. He is at pre- 
sent traveling in Europe in order to re- 
gain his health; address, care of the 
Manhattan Co., 40 Wall St., New York. 
— Dr. J. T. Bullard is to pass the com- 
ing winter in Boston at 288 Beacon St. 


1885. 


H. M. Wituiams, Sec., 

16 State St., Boston. . 

On Sept. 23, 29 members of the Class 
gathered at Col.S. E. Winslow’s “Stone- 
wall” farm, Leicester, to witness the 
challenge tennis match between the host 
and H. P. Peirson. The party from Bos- 
ton went up and returned in a special 
car, taking on others at Worcester. 
After the match, which was won by 
Peirson, 6-3 6-3, a bountiful lunch was 
enjoyed, followed by an hour of singing. 
The day closed with a doubles game be- 
tween Peirson and Boyden vs. Woods 
and Wheelwright. This game, when 
called on account of darkness, was a 
tie both as to games and sets. The re- 
turn was made at 6.10 p.m. with a bas- 
ket lunch provided by the host. All en- 
joyed the outing, which was successful 
in every particular. — John Morrison- 
Fuller, mention of whose death was 
made earlier in the year, was born in 
Macon County, Va., April 2, 1863. His 
name was then John Powell Fuller. He 
prepared for college at Washington 
University, St. Louis. Upon leaving 
college in his Sophomore year he took 
up teaching in New York State. On 
May 20, 1886, he was married in San 
Francisco, Calif., to Berenice Morrison 
and changed his name to John Morri- 
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son-Fuller. His only child was born the 
following year at Oakland. For several 
years he lived in Boston and engaged 
in the publication of Waterman’s Jour- 
nal, afterwards called Today. Later 
this was merged in the Weekly Review, 
discontinued in 1897. After a year of 
travel he settled at Glasgow, Mo., and 
was engaged there in the banking busi- 
ness for about ten years. He died at 
St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 12, 1910, from 
fracture of the skull, having slipped on 
an icy sidewalk. — Pres. V.C. Alderson 
has written an article on ‘Resources 
of Colorado” in the Denver Sunday 
Times. — Prof. J. H. Gardiner is a mem- 
ber of the committee to visit the Col- 
lege Library which made the report in 
favor of the new and enlarged library 
building to take the place of Gore Hall. 
— W. H. Hidden has left Massachusetts 
to make his home at Greenwood, Va. — 
W. M. McInnes has resigned as treas- 
urer of the Harvard Co-operative Soci- 
ety. — H. H. Brogan is now an assistant 
examiner of the United States Patent 
Office, Washington. —J. E. Thayer has 
been appointed by Gov. Foss a dele- 
gate to the American Apple Congress at 
Denver. — W. J. Hopkins has brought 
out a new Indian book. — Changes in 
address: Rev. L. W. Batten, 418 W. 
20th St., New York City; C. W. Birt- 
well, 6 Hancock Ave., Boston; T. H. 
Chase, 6558 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.; C. M. Harrington, 1124 Pruden- 
tial Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y.; J. K. Pauld- 
ing, 238 W. 70th St., New York City; 
Prof. E. D. Rowe, 123 Ostrander Ave., 
Syracuse, N. Y.; A. B. Sawyer, 176 
Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 


News from 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec., 
145 W. 78th St., New York, N. Y. 
The record of the celebration of the 
25th anniversary is now in press. The 
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Secretary would be glad to learn the 
names of any members of the Class who 
have not received a copy of the Class Re- 
port. — Prof. Garrett Droppers has 
been nominated as a member of the 
Mass. Board of Railroad Commissioners. 
— Surgeon J. H. Payne is on duty at 
the recruiting station of the Marine 
Corps in Boston. 


1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec., 
344 South Station, Boston. 

Walter Oakes died at his home in 
Seattle, Wash., on Aug. 24, 1911. He 
was born in St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 22, 
1864, the son of Thomas F. Oakes, for- 
mer president of the Northern Pacific 
R.R.,and Abbey R. Oakes, both of whom 
survive him. He fitted for college at 
Andover. In college, he belonged to the 
Hasty Pudding and the D.K.E. After 
graduating, he spent two years in Kansas 
City in the Transportation Department 
of the Fort Scott & Gulf R. R. In 1889, 
he went to Tacoma and for a year was 
connected with the Puget Sound and 
Alaska Steamship Co. In 1890, with 
Charles E. Peabody, he organized the 
Alaska Steamship Co. In 1893, he 
married Mary Beekman Taylor, in St. 
Paul, Minn. He moved from Tacoma 
to Seattle in 1903, and continued in the 
active management of the Alaska Steam- 
ship Co. as president until 1906, when 
he sold his interest and organized The 
Roslyn Fuel Co., an extensive coal min- 
ing and shipping corporation, of which 
he was president at the time of his death. 
He was a member of the University, 
Harvard, Rainier and Country Clubs of 
Seattle, Union Club of Tacoma and 
Union League Club of New York. He 
held an important place in the business 
and social life of the community in which 
he lived, and his influence in all relations 
was potent for good. He was a man at 
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once forceful and gentle. Confronted in 
the fulness of a prosperous, happy life 
with the knowledge that he had an in- 
curable disease, he faced the inevitable 
with uncomplaining fortitude, and 
through all the weeks of his illness to the 
end, his constant thought was for others. 
His wife and three children, Mary, 
Thomas, and Maud, survive him. — 
Preparations for the celebration of the 
25th anniversary are under way, and 
will be announced in the next Magazine. 


1888. 
R. F. Pousirer, Sec., 
412 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

Wilfred Bolster is chairman of the 
commission to study the methods and 
organization of the lower courts in Suf- 
folk County including the City of Bos- 
ton. — Dr. W. J. Gallivan has been 
placed in charge of medical inspection 
of Boston schools. — N. F. Hesseltine 
made a trip to Labrador during the past 
summer, going as far as Nain. A letter 
containing his impression of the coun- 
try and of Dr. Grenfell’s work appeared 
in the Boston Herald of Sept. 15. — C. 
DeV. Musiius has removed from Cleve- 
land, O., and expects to settle in Cali- 
fornia. His exact address will be known 
later. — H. S. Wardner is president of 
the Morgan Horse Club of Vermont; 
on Sept. 21, at the annual meeting of 
the club at the Vermont State Fair, he 
delivered an address which he has 
caused to be printed in pamphlet form. 


1889. 
CHARLES WARREN, Sec., 
262 Washington St., Boston. 

New Addresses: (Business) C. A. 
Bunker, 284 Barristers Hall, Boston; 
C. Greene, 82 Parker Bldg., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; P. M. Reynolds, 88 Pearl 
St., Boston. (Home) P. Bartholow, 59 
West 45th St., New York City; G. Went- 
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worth, 177 Winthrop Road, Brookline. 
— The Secretary sent blank applications 
for the Yale game to all members of the 
Class, and later blank signature cards to 
all who had not filed them with the Har- 
vard Athletic Association. If they were 
not received, please notify him. He also 
wishes to call attention to the burst of 
marriages and publications by 89 men, 
reported in a separate department of 
this Magazine. — A. F. Adams is man- 
ager and proprietor of Lovett Enter- 
tainment Bureau. — H. H. Darling is 
secretary of the Harvard Alumni 
Chorus, which has now enrolled about 
350 names. — C. Greene was appointed 
from the head of the civil service lists 
as Resident Engineer, in February, 
1911, in the New York State Engi- 
neer’s Department, having charge of 
a section of $3,000,000 construction of 
the new $101,000,000 barge canal. — 
W. M. Hodges has been sent to 
Europe by the U. S. Government on a 
commission to investigate matters con- 
nected with appraisals of textiles in the 
customs service. — W. L. Jennings has 
been appointed director of the depart- 
ment of chemistry at Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute. — I. Ruland has been 
reélected president of the real estate 
board of New York City. — C. A. Wait 
has been elected a member of the Board 
of Education, alsosecretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, of Decatur, Ill. — L. 
L. Hooper is disbursing agent for the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf in 
Washington, D. C., which has the dis- 
tinction of being the only deaf-mutes’ 
college in the world. 


1890. 
J. W. Lunp, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 
J. B. Scott, formerly solicitor of the 
Department of State, has charge of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
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Peace, at Washington, D. C.; he is sec- 
retary and director of the Division of 
International Law. — Prof. C. B. Gu- 
lick has charge of the American 
School at Athens, Greece, this winter. — 
Prof. G. A. Reisner has delivered at the 
Lowell Institute a course on Ancient 


Egypt. 


1891. 


A. J. Garceav, Sec., 
12 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 

The Fifth Report of the Secretary has 
been distributed. If any member of the 
Class has failed to receive a copy the Sec- 
retary will mail another on request. — 
Graham Jones is a playwright in New 
York City; address, Lambs Club, 130 W. 
44th St. — A. E. Beckwith is the Cana- 
dian sales manager of the Frederickson 
Co., makers of art calendars, 505 Mc- 
Kinnon Bldg., Toronto, Can. — F. A. 
Huntress is general manager of the Rio 
de Janeiro Tramway Light and Power 
Co. Ltd., in Rio, Brazil. — H. S. Mc- 
Pherson has moved his law office to 
Rooms 1110-1112, 6 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton; name of his firm is McPherson and 
Mahar. — W. M. Randol came to New 
York City for part of the fall; he has gone 
back to Colorado Springs, Colo. — F. 
G. Caffey has removed his law office to 
$2 Nassau St., Room 708, New York, 
N. Y.; his firm is Clarke, Breckenridge 
and Caffey. — J. R. Finlay is associated 
with Charles Head & Co., bankers; J. A. 
Carter is one of the firm. — Judge Duff 
has been appointed a regular judge of 
the Municipal Court of Suffolk County, 
Mass. — R. F. Maddox is vice-president 
of the American Nat. Bank at Atlanta, 
Ga.; he was Mayor of Atlanta last year 
and has recently been elected president 
of the Georgia Bankers Association. — 
H.R. Bishop’s address is Mount Kisco, 
N. Y.— P. M. Rhinelander is Protest- 
ant Episcopal bishop of Pennsylvania. 
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Pror. A. R. Benner, Sec., 
Andover. 

F. H. Chase has been nominated by 
Gov. Foss to be a justice of the Mass. 
Superior Court. — Corrected addresses: 
Everts Wrenn, Peoples Gas Light Build- 
ing, Chicago; Frederick Bruegger, Room 
720, 410 South Michigan Ave., Chicago; 
W. R. Hendy, Peoples Gas Light Build- 
ing, Chicago; R. W. Holmes, 125 E. 
Chicago Ave., Chicago; J. M. Mackay, 
29 South La Salle St., Chicago; C. G. 
Van Brunt, 1 Union St., Schenectady, 
N. Y.; S. M. Wirts, Detroit, Mich. 


1893. 


S. F. Batcue.per, Sec., 
720 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

W. Cary has removed to care of Ho- 
tel Lorraine, 45th St. and Fifth Ave., 
New York City. — B. N. Davis has left 
Cambridge to become asst. professor of 
botany at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; address, 4411 Sansom St., Phila- 
delphia. — F. H. Gade prepared an ad- 
dress of congratulation from Harvard 
University to the Royal Frederick 
University of Christiania, on the occa- 
sion of its centenary celebrations. — 
Prof. T. A. Jaggar has removed from 
Chestnut Hill to 30 Concord Ave., Cam- 
bridge. — F. C. Lucas is in the bond 
business at 52 William St., New York 
City. — Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Nutter will 
be “at home ” after March 1, 1912, at 
60 Chestnut St., Beston. — Col. J. D. 
Upton is acting Chief of Ordnance of 
the Mass. Militia. — The following men 
who contributed material to the last 
Class Report have since that time be- 
come temporarily “lost,” having moved 
from the address then given, without 
either leaving a forwarding address or 
notifying the Secretary: A. A. North, 
then with the Cleveland Life Insurance 


Co., Cleveland, O.; J. F. Jones, ‘‘ Pan- 
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Racial Institute,” 225 Dearborn St., 
Chicago; T. L. Ross, Guardian Trust 
Co., 170 Broadway, New York City; G. 
E. Partridge, “‘publisher’s agent,” 199 
Hollis St., Halifax, Nova Scotia. Can 
any one supply information? — Thomas 
Hall, Jr., died at the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore, Md., Aug. 19, 
1911. He was born at Boston, Nov. 5, 
1869, the son of Dr. Thomas and Mary 
(Putnam) Hall. His parents on both 
sides were of the purest New England 
stock — his mother a direct descend- 
ant of Gen. Israel Putnam. He fitted 
at Noble’s, and was a regular member 
of 93. Graduating ‘magna cum laude, 
he immediately took up the teaching of 
prescribed English Composition in the 
College, first as assistant and the next 
year as instructor. The latter post he 
retained continuously till his death. 
Steadily engrossed in the exhausting 
labor of theme-reading, he found time 
to continue his studies in literature, 
which from his youth had been his ab- 
sorbing interest, to assume the editor- 
ship of the Cambridge Literature Se- 
ries, and to collect rare books — now 
bequeathed to the University Library. 
The summer vacations he often spent 
abroad. His nature was reserved and 
sensitive, but he possessed boundless 
stores of tact and kindliness, and an un- 
usual influence over young men. As 
class after class came under his instruc- 
tion, he not only helped to form the 
style of practically every undergradu- 
ate, but in many instances discovered 
and developed unsuspected powers of 
expression in the most unpromising sub- 
jects. His executive ability too was 
marked, and enabled him to be of addi- 
tional service to the College. In 1904, 
during the absence of Dean Hurlbut, 
he carried on the exacting routine of 
the Dean’s office. In 1907 he became 
assistant to the Secretary of the Fac- 
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ulty of Arts and Sciences. Fifteen years 
of unremitting toil, however, took their 
inevitable toll. His eyes began to fail. 
But no man ever had greater loyalty 
to his daily task and to the University 
which had become his second home. 
He became totally blind; yet with the 
aid of readers and stenographers he 
clung to his post, and even assumed the 
additional duties of a proctor. At last 
his general health gave way, and he was 
found to be suffering from a tumor on 
the brain. From the necessary opera- 
tion he seemed to rally, but pneumonia 
set in, and he was too weak to resist it. 
His memory will long be cherished in 
affectionate reverence by all with whom 
he came in touch. He never married. 


1894. 
Pror. E. K. Rann, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

William Harvey Rush died at St. 
Louis, Mo., on June 2. He was born at 
New Madison, O., Jan. 9, 1866. After 
studying as a special student at the 
University of Michigan, he entered the 
Harvard Graduate School, receiving an 
A.B. with ’94. After graduation, he 
served for two years as instructor in 
botany at Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo., and then, while continuing 
as instructor, began the study of medi- 
cine at that university. He was appointed 
assistant'in chemistry and bacteriology in 
the Medical School, and in 1901 received 
the degree of M.D. cum laude, a distinc- 
tion that had not before been conferred 
at Washington University. After a year 
in the City Hospital, he studied the 
next year at the University of Berlin, 
and at the time of his death was prac- 
tising medicine in St. Louis. — F. C. 
Walker, who received the degree of 
Ph.D. in English Philology at Harvard 
last June, is instructor in English at 
Washington University, St. Louis. — J. 
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W. Smith, who has lived in London most 
of the time since graduation, is now chief 
editor of the publishing housesof Cassell; 
he writes that he meets few Harvard 
men in London and wishes that he might 
see more often some of the familiar faces 
of 94. 
1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

R. W. Emmons, 2d, N. W. Bingham, 
Jr., and R. D. Wrenn have been elected 
members of the Class Committee. — 
Brooks Reed, who for the past 16 years 
has been associated with Walter Kim- 
ball, the Boston dealer in works of art, 
has reopened the gallery at 19 Arlington 
St., under the name of the Brooks Reed 
Gallery. — Prof. H. W. Smith has secured 
a leave of absence from the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology for one year, which 
he will spend in Borneo and the South 
Seas. — Shirley Everton Johnson died 
in New York City, Jan. 26, 1911. He 
had been in poor health for a year before 
he died, spending some of the time in 
Florida. He returned to New York in 
the autumn of 1910, hoping to enter ac- 
tive business again. He was not strong 
enough to withstand a northern winter 
and died of pneumonia. He was the son 
of William Henry and Annie (Guyles) 
Johnson, and was born in Louisville, 
Ky., Nov. 30, 1871. He graduated 
from the Louisville High School in 
1890 and for a year was engaged in news- 
paper work in Louisville. During his 
college course also he wrote for some of 
the Boston newspapers. At Harvard he 
was particularly interested in debating 
and he was also an active member of 
the Republican College League. After 
graduating he was for a year literary 
critic for a Boston publishing house and 
then for two years assistant Sunday 
editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal. 
In 1899 he was treasurer of the Union 
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Title Insurance Co., Louisville. From 
1900 to 1903 he continued to live in 
Louisville and was manager of the pub- 
lication department of The Sun Life In- 
surance Co. In January, 1903, he be- 
came associated with Fisk & Robinson, 
bankers, for four years as their southern 
and western representative and after- 
wards in New York City. For over a 
year before his death he had been, as 
he wrote just before he died, “on the 
sick list.” He had published several 
books in addition to numerous articles 
in newspapers and magazines. 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
112 Water St., Boston. 

W. H. Herschel has been appointed 
asst. professor of mechanical engineering 
at the Univ. of Maine, Orono, Me. — H. 
W. Porter has given up teaching and is 
now a member of the firm of W. Porter 
& Co., insurance, 70 Kilby St., Boston. 
— A. M. Merryweather is manager of 
the Bunn Hoisting Machinery Co.’s 
Chicago office; Nat'l Bank Build’g, 
Chicago, Ill.— David Townsend has 
been chosen superintendent of the New 
Jordan Memorial Institution for Tuber- 
culosis in New Brunswick; address, 
River Glade, N. B. — M. D. Morris is 
superintendent of the Hebrew Technical 
School for Girls, 2d Ave. & 15th St., New 
York City.— Please notify the Secretary 
if you have not received a copy of the 
Class Report. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

W. H. Blake is located in Orland, IIl. 
— H. J. Friedman’s address is 38 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.— W. C. 
Dennis announces that with the ter- 
mination of his services as agent of the 
United States in the Orinoco Steamship 
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and Chamizal arbitrations, he has sev- 
ered his connection with the Depart- 
ment of State, and has opened law offices 
with especial reference to matters in- 
volving questions of international law 
at 810 Union Trust Bldg., Washington, 
D. C.—E. Stevens writes from San 
Juan, Porto Rico, where he is success- 
fully engaged in fruit raising. — J. S. Al- 
len’s address is care of Youths’ Compan- 
ion, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston. — W. 
L. Garrison, Jr.’s home address is now 
199 Temple St., West Newton. — J. W. 
Carret is associated with Adams & Co., 
bankers, 13 Congress St., Boston. — 
Rev. H. W. Foote’s address is now 25 
Beacon St., Boston. — A. Forbes plans 
to return soon from Europe to resume 
his duties as vice-president and actuary 
of the State Street Trust Co. of Boston. 
— The Class Committee is actively at 
work on the plans for the coming Quin- 
decennial. They want to get in touch 
with Alfred K. Moe and Frederick Barry, 
and information telling how to reach 
either of these men will be much appre- 
ciated. A line to N. P. Hallowell, 44 
State St., Boston, will be welcome. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec., 
Andover. 

R. M. Shepard is associate manager 
of the Holland House branch office of 
Logan & Bryan, bankers and brokers, 
New York. — Capt. E. D. Powers, U. 
S.A., has been transferred to Fort Banks, 
Winthrop. — C. E. Case, lately secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth and assistant 
secretary of the North British and Mer- 
cantile Insurance Cos., has been ap- 
pointed general agent in charge of the 
Western Department of the North Brit- 
ish and Mercantile of London, North 
British and Mercantile of New York, 
and Commonwealth of New York In- 
surance Cos. — Gerrish Newell is pay- 
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master of the First New Jersey Militia. 
— Thomas Bond is now connected with 
the Baltimore office of the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co.— K. L. 
Mark is secretary of the northeastern 
section of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, Simmons College, Boston. — The 
firm of which R. T. Fisher is a mem. 
ber, has been changed to Fisher, Bry. 
ant & Olmsted, 141 Milk St., Boston. 
— Dr. J. W. Bail has changed his ad- 
dress to 1677 Beacon St., Brookline. — 
R. T. Parke has moved his Boston office 
to 159 Devonshire St., Boston. — The 
Security Safe Deposit Co., of which W. 
H. Rand, Jr., is president, has removed 
to 30 Congress St., Boston. 


1899. 
Artuur Apams, Sec., 
20 Broad St., Boston. 

Willing Spencer is 2d secretary of the 
U. S. Embassy at Berlin. — Mansfield 
Estabrook has been transferred to the 
London, Eng., office of the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co., and has charge of the English 
business. — P. L. Brown is with John 
W. Graham & Co., publishers, Spokane, 
Wash. — John Ware is asst. treasurer 
and a director of the Portneuf Marsh 
Valley Irrigation Co., Ltd., of Downey, 
Ida. — A. A. Dority is general agent at 
Boston of the Equitable Surety Co. of St. 
Louis; address, 29 Central St., Boston. 
— J. J. Doherty has been appointed by 
Gov. Foss of Massachusetts, clerk of the 
Police Court at Lynn. 


1900. 
ArtHur DRINKWATER, Sec., 
59 Temple PIl., Boston.. 

W. N. Seaver’s home address is 33 
W. 12th St., New York City.—J. J. 
Peckham’s home address is 1037 Rush 
St., Chicago, Ill.— A. H. Morss’s 
business address is 28 Salem St., An- 
dover. —R. H. McNaught’s business 
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address is 79 Wall St., New York City; 
he is with the Ling Asbestos Co. — A. 
A. Benesch has been nominated on the 
Democratic ticket for the Council of 
the City of Cleveland, O.—H. S. 
Pinkham’s address is 1246 Columbia 
Road, Washington, D.C. — C. J. Kull- 
mer’s business address is Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y.—G. A. Cle- 
ment’s business address is Curtin, W. 
Va. — M. Stimson has been appointed 
State Commissioner for the Panama 
Pacific Exposition at San Francisco. 
— H. K. Melcher’s home address is 2 
Fourth St., Bangor, Me. — A. Gross- 
man’s home address is 5086 Westmin- 
ster Pl., St. Louis, Mo. — J. Warhsaw 
is president of the Harvard Club of 
Columbia, Mo., for 1911-1912; he is 
also secretary of the Modern Language 
Division at the University of Missouri; 
reviews have occasionally been con- 
tributed by him to the Nation. — Ayres 
Boal’s business address is 1515 People’s 
Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. — M. Church- 
ill, captain First Regiment Field Artil- 
lery, U. S. A., is stationed at Fort Mc- 
Kinley, Rizal, P. I. — W. H. Armstrong, 
captain in the Porto Rico Regiment, 
U. S. Infantry, has completed a mili- 
tary survey of Porto Rico after being in 
the field two years. — W. Lichtenstein 
has had charge of the purchase for Har- 
vard University of the Library of Mar- 
quis Olivart of Madrid, Spain; it is said 
to be one of the finest collections of 
works on international law in the world. 
— F. W. Doherty’s business address is 
Linscott Motor Co., 31-37 Whittier St., 
Roxbury. — C. M. Brown’s home ad- 
dress is 10 Lagrange St., Worcester. — 
F. H. Danker’s address is Winchendon. 
—G. P. Howe returned in September 
from an expedition of exploration to 
the deserted city of Tuloom, Yucatan. 
His visit is the fourth that is known. 
Juan de Grijalda sailed by it in 1518; 
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Stevens and Catherwood examined 
some of its ruins in 1840; and in 1900 a 
body of Mexican troops is said to have 
landed there. It is most difficult to ob- 
tain permission from the Mexican gov- 
ernment to visit the place. The country 
is extremely wild and is full of hostile 
natives. In making a landing the row- 
boat used by Howe’s party was swamped 
in the breakers. After two days among 
the ruins of Tuloom, Howe left, in order 
to escape the attack of several bodies 
of natives who had signaled to each 
other in a manner that left no doubt of 
their hostile intentions. Howe had but 
a handful of men with him and would 
have been unable to make a successful 
defense against the overwhelming num- 
bers of the Indians. His description of 
his expedition and of the deserted 
mounds and buildings of the city is most 
interesting. One of the tablets he pho- 
tographed dates from 34 a.p.— John 
Peter Hinchey, who died July 12, 1911, 
at Chicago, IIl., from injuries received in 
an automobile accident, was born at 
Boston, May 25, 1879. He prepared 
for college at the Boston English High 
School. He had traveled extensively in 
this country and in Europe. During the 
last three years his business interests 
had kept him engaged in Chicago. — 
C. H. MecNary’s home address is 2411 
Pacific Ave., Hoquiam, Wash., and his 
business address Grey's Harbor Railroad 
& Light Co., Aberdeen, Wash. — E. 
Gray’s home address is Groton. — C. E. 
Nixdorff’s home address is 320 W. 83d St., 
and his business address 185 Rector St., 
New York City. — T. R. Hawley’s home 
address is 93 Judson St., Malden, and 
his business address 845 Tremont Bldg., 
Boston. — E. J. Sanderson’s home ad- 
dress is 27 Forest St., Cambridge. — C. 
R. Wood, Jr.’s, home address is 550 W. 
153d St., and his business address 90 
William St., New York City. —R. R. 
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Rumery’s home address is 278 State St., 
Albany, N. Y. — F. C. Todd’s address 
is 24 Berkeley Ave., Orange, N. J. — J. 
O. Wells’s business address is Cooper, 
Wells Co., St. Joseph, Mich. — J. H. 
Holliday’s home address is 20 North 
Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo. — W. C. 
Hess’s home address is Jefferson Boule- 
vard, Annadale, Staten Island, N. Y. 
—F. C. Kidner’s business address is 
382 Adams Ave., West Detroit, Mich. 
— W. H. Attwill’s business address is 
U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 
—I. W. Sargent’s business address is 
Central Bldg., Lowell. — F. T. Man- 
ning’s address is 52 Bank St., Waterbury, 
Conn. — T. B. Shertzer’s business ad- 
dress is 565 Fifth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
— A. A. Benesch’s business address is 
716 Society for Savings Building, Cleve- 
land, O. — B. Brooks’s business address 
is 15 Columbia Bldg., Bangor, Me. — 
H. F. Armington’s business address is 
8A Harvard St., Brookline. — P. Barry’s 
business address is 307 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. — A. S. Hawks’s home 
address is 75 Church St., Bethlehem, 
Pa. — H. T. van Dusen’s business ad- 
dress is 11 Broadway, and his home ad- 
dress 61 W. 106th St., New York City. 
—H. D. B. Moore’s business address 
is care of Arnhold, Karberg & Co., 
Shanghai, and his home address 1 W. 
72d St., New York City. — F. B. Tal- 
bot’s business address is 311 Beacon St., 
Boston. — A. S. Friend is practising law, 
with offices at 40 Exchange Pl., New York 
City. —C. S. Gilman’s home address 
is 450 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. — 
H. W. Wallace’s address is 1729 Boyl- 
ston Ave., Seattle, Wash. — J. E. Mc- 
Gawley’s address is $81 Defer Pl., De- 
troit, Mich. — F. H. Stedman’s address 
is Winton Place, Cincinnati, O. — F. 
Wyman, 2d’s home address is 33 Lake- 
ville Pl., Jamaica Plain; his business 
address is 15 Congress St., Boston. — 
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J. E. FitzPatrick’s home address is 
Concord. — E. Ingraham’s home ad- 
dress is 136 E. 44th St., New York City. 
— C. H. Morrill’s home address is 6142 
Westminster Pl., St. Louis, Mo. — N. 
A. Egbert’s home address is 125 E. 24th 
St., New York City. — H. C. Boynton 
is secretary of the Cadwalader Associa- 
tion, Trenton, N. J.— H. W. Welch’s 
business address is 147 Milk St., Bos- 
ton. — E. W. Meddaugh’s home ad- 
dress is Watervliet, Mich. — In addi- 
tion to practising law, Bartlett Brooks 
is teaching in the University of Maine 
Law School, at Orono, Me. —L. B. 
Shay was one of the executive commit- 
tee in charge of the Old Home Week in 
Brockport, N. Y., this summer. — B. 
J. O’Neill has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Board of Health of San Diego, 
Cal., for a term of four years. — J. O. 
Wells is vice-president and _ general 
manager of Cooper, Wells & Co., St. 
Joseph, Mich. — Pres. A. P. Fitch has 
been appointed one of the University 
Preachers for the present college year. 
— The following appointments have 
been made for the Harvard Medical 
School: M. Fabyan, instructor in com- 
parative pathology; H. W. Dana, as- 
sistant in bacteriology; F. B. Talbot, 
fellow in pediatrics. — R. W. Kauff- 
man’s latest book, “The House of 
Bondage,” has had a tremendous sale. 
— F. W. C. Hersey has been appointed 
instructor in English at Harvard. — H. 
W. Ballantine is teaching law at the Uni- 
versity of Montana, Missoula, Mont.; 
he has been appointed acting dean of its 
School of Law. — R. W. Bliss, at the 
dinner of the North American Society 
of the River Plate at Buenos Aires on 
July 4th, responded to the toast “The 
President of the United States.” He 
spoke principally on the subjects of the 
pleasant relations of the United States 
with Argentine and what has been ac- 
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complished and remains to be accom- 
plished in the matter of international 
arbitration. — William Stickney died 
at Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, May 
26, 1911. His birthplace was Bourne- 
mouth, Eng. He prepared for college 
at Cutler’s School, New York, where 
he was editor of the school paper. After 
his graduation from Harvard, he spent 
three years at the Mass. Institute of 
Technology, studying railroad engi- 
neering and naval architecture. He 
continued the latter study at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Returning to the 
United States, he entered the employ 
of the Fore River Ship-Building Co., at 
Quincy, and stayed with it for three 
years. In 1907 he resigned and went to 
Telluride, Col., where he spent one year 
in the mines there. A severe injury 
from a fall compelled him to return 
East for a year. In the autumn of 1909 
he engaged in the work of engineering 
on the Panama Canal at Balboa, Canal 
Zone. In February, 1911, he accepted 
a position with the United Fruit Co. at 
Guatemala. He was extremely fond of 
out-of-door life and especially enjoyed 
shooting, hunting and cruising. — T. 
R. Bateman’s home address is 8 Myr- 
tle Street, Winchester. — A. G. McGre- 
gor’s home address is 155 Bell Court 
West, Lexington, Ky. — C. M. Under- 
wood, Jr.’s home address is 107 Rem- 
ington Gables, Cambridge.— W. S. 
Davis’s home address is 806 Sixth St., 
S. E., Minneapolis, Minn.— H. W. San- 
ford’s home address is 1640 W. Cum- 
berland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn.; he is 
president of the Knox Stone Works, and 
vice-president of the Journal & Tribune 
Co. at Knoxville. —G. W. Billings’s 
home address is 15 Mechanics St., Mil- 
ford. — F. L. Higginson, Jr.’s home 
address is 215 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. — At the Republican State Pri- 
maries in Beverly, J. L. Saltonstall, can- 
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didate for the House of Representatives, 
led the whole ticket. — G. P. Howe is 
about to accept a position at the Na- 
tional Museum, Washington, D. C., 
which is his business address. — W. 
Edmunds’s home address is 17 Eaton 
Court, Wellesley Hills. — H. W. Dana’s 
home address is 121 Center St., Brook- 
line; his business address is 483 Beacon 
St., Boston. — G. C. Kimball’s business 
address is 1223 Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; he is president of the Harvard Club 
of Western Pennsylvania, and on the 
commission appointed by the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs to consider and 
report on the question of annual dues. 
— H. S. Bowers’s business address is 
137 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. — 
C. F. Wellington has been elected a 
member of the Swansea School Board, 
for a term of three years. — E. B. Hil- 
liard’s business address is Berkshire In- 
dustrial Farm, Canaan, Columbia Co., 
N. Y.; he is at the head of the institu- 
tion. — R. H. Johnson’s business ad- 
dress is 412 Lannom Bldg., Bartlesville, 
Okla.; in November, at Chicago, he read 
a paper before the Congress for the 
Reduction of Infant Mortality. — R. 
H. Tukey’s home address is 4 Wilson 
St., Liberty, Mo. — W. S. Clough’s ad- 
dresses are: home, 12 West 44th St.; 
business, 26 Exchange Pl., New York 
City. — D. Drake’s home address is 
703 W. California St., Urbana, IIl.; 
business address, Philosophical Depart- 
ment, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, IIl.; he 
received the degree of Ph.D. at Colum- 
bia University last June, and is now 
teaching philosophy at the Univ. of 
Illinois. — A. Hasbrouck’s home ad- 
dress is 70 Market St., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; he is in command of the United 
States Army Mine Planter, General 
J. M. Schofield. — A. B. Holden’s home 
address is 478 Berkeley Ave., South 
Orange, N. J.—P. Barry is in the 
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Senior Class at the Harvard Divinity 
School. — L. W. Chandler's addresses 
are: home, North Andover; business, 
419 John Hancock Bldg., Boston. — 
W. R. Evans, Jr.’s home address is 
“The Alonzo,” Hancock St., Everett. — 
W. M. Chadbourne’s business address 
is 32 Liberty St., New York City. 
1901. 

H. B. Crark, Sec., 

5 Nassau St., New York. 

The Class of 1901 celebrated its De- 
cennial by being reunited for five con- 
secutive days establishing a record for 
the length and breadth (in numbers) 
for a tenth anniversary. Over 350 
members of the Class met for luncheon 
at the Hotel Lenox on Monday, June 
26. Before being allowed to eat, each 
man was forcibly if necessary com- 
pelled to don the tie, socks, hat band and 
pin, which made striking combinations 
of the Class Colors and the Harvard 
crimson. In a body the Class entrained 
by trolley to Rowe’s Wharf, where it 
successfully embarked on the good ship 
General Grant for Swampscott via Bass 
Point, Nahant, and again a trolley (all 
special cars) to the Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott. Here all donned the “classy” 
bathing suits of the Class, and in spite 
of a damp fog, played ball on the beach. 
It took the united efforts of seven mem- 
bers of the Class, especially trained and 
dressed for the part, to mix cocktails 
fast enough to drive out the cold before 
dinner. The dinner was “en famille,” 
small tables and no set speeches. After 
dinner the Class Band led the grand 
march to the “Garage Theatre,” where a 
unique minstrel show from Class talent 
exclusively was given. After a fine 
swim in the morning, again the trolley, 
this time to the Nahant Country Club. 
Here followed a morning of sport, an- 
other swim, on the rocky shore and a 
wonderful luncheon. Then a good loaf, 





and a sail back to Boston enlivened by 
songs. The evening was left for separate 
dinners and reunions. Wednesday the 
Class took a prominent part at the Com- 
mencement Exercises, presenting the 
College with a 1901 Scholarship. At 
five, a picked crew defeated the '96 crew 
off the Union Boat Club with great ease. 
The Class meet at the Hotel Lenox for 
a stand-up supper and marched to the 
Pop Concert. Here the Class presented 
the Class of 1861 with a banner. Thurs- 
day at 11 a.m. the Class entrained for 
Watch Hill. At 2 p.m. with 1891 and 
1896 it stormed the Watch Hill House 
for luncheon. Then followed an after- 
noon on the beach and in the water. 
Dinner was in the large dining-room 
shared with 1896. In the midst of it, 
the returning members of the victori- 
ous Harvard Gentleman’s Eight were 
greeted and feasted, and loving cups 
were presented to the chairmen of the 
various committees in charge of the 
celebration. Friday morning a special 
steamer carried the Class to New Lon- 
don and from it the Freshman and Four- 
oared races were seen. Then luncheon 
on board; a short rest at the Griswold 
House; and the Class took the Obser- 
vation cars and watched the glorious 
*Varsity Eight win over Yale in such 
masterly fashion. And then in sad 
fashion the Westerners departed for 
New York and the Easterners for Bos- 
ton. It was a perfect Decennial. Never 
a hitch, never a delay, never an acci- 
dent. The plans were perfectly formed 
and carried out. The Class will always 
owe a large debt of gratitude to J. W. 
Hallowell, who headed the celebration 
committee, and to the sub-committees 
who so ably aided him. 


1902. 


B. WenNDELL, Jr., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 


Preparations are now under way for 
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the arrangement of the Decennial Cele- 
bration of the Class next June, 1912. The 
general idea has been to divide the work 
up among eight or nine committees who 
will have charge of the details of arrange- 
ments and therefore must necessarily be 
in Boston or vicinity, and another large 
committee composed of men outside of 
Boston who are asked to be responsi- 
ble for their vicinity so that the Class 
may have back next spring a larger num- 
ber than any other class has ever had. 
The rearrangement of the spring exer- 
cises will make it possible for a man to 
take one week's vacation, and combine 
Class Day, Commencement Day, boat 
race with Yale and ball game, and pos- 
sibly a second ball game, within six 
days. As the success of our celebration 
depends on the size of the attendance, 
the Secretary is extremely desirous of 
getting the addresses of the following 
men, who have never before replied to 
any communications, and he will appre- 
ciate it if other members will supply the 
information in regard to these men and 
also notify him if they have recently 
changed their address, so that they may 
receive copies of the Class paper and 
such other information as we send out. 
Members of Class of 1902 who have not 
answered Secretary’s correspondence: 
Abbott, Sprague; Abu-khalil, Alexander; 
Baker, Charles Herbert; Barnette, Jr., 
Alfred Greenleaf; Berry, Oscar Grant; 
Betts, Percy de Marae; Bigelow, Jr., 
Frank Winthrop; Bigney, Arthur Os- 
borne; Blakely, Edward Bradford; Bow- 
erman, Warren Dennison; Bradley, 
Arthur Alexander; Carney, Alexander; 
Chaffee, Ernest Bruce; Clarke, Milo 
Verrochio; Colby, Frederick Bronson; 
Cronkrite, Floyd Melville; Davison, 
Joseph Edward; Dickinson, Howard 
Cocks; Dodge, Mocena Miles; Eldridge, 
Stanley Hall; Flanagan, Arthur Bowers; 
Foley, Joseph Westmont; Fountain, Oli- 
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ver Reynolds; France, Sandford Dewey; 
Frank, Edgar Block; Frazer, William 
James Francis; Gates, Jacob Mayer; 
Gay, Frank Dyer Beer; Goddard, James 
Brewer; Hall, Reuben John; Harris, 
Frank Wilbur; Herman, Edwards Wood- 
bridge; Hoyle, Alexander Edward; Hur- 
ley, John Christopher; James, Benja- 
min Percy; Jenson, Joseph; Jett, Chan 
Moon; Johnson, Richard Crosswell; 
Johnston, John Robert; Keating, James 
Albert; King, Frank Shapley; Lambert, 
Ambrose James; Lathrop, Fred Has- 
kins; Lefcowitch, Morris; Lehmann, 
Sears; Leighton, Charles Edward; Lewis, 
George Randal; Lindsley, Frederic Cle- 
land; Lodge, William Clarence; Mac- 
Donnell, John Albert; McFarland, John 
Jay; McKelvy, Eugene Adams; Mc- 
Lean, Guy Baker; Margolies, Samuel; 
Maloney, John Joseph; Mason, James 
Frederick; Moeller, Eduard Heine; Mor- 
gan, Charles Francis; Orcutt, Julian 
DeWitt; Packard, Chester Frank; Paine, 
Thomas Thompson; Peirce, Bradford 
Hendrick; Peirce, Royal Kellum; Pike, 
William Smedley; Pollard, Harold Stan- 
ley; Pope, Niran Bates; Reese, Albert 
Strange; Ricker, David Swing; Ritchie, 
Nelson Grant; Salvio, Alphonse de; 
Schuler, Charles Oesting; Seavey, War- 
ren Abner; Shepard, Frederick Mead; 
Singer, Sidney Kent; Sloan, William Wil- 
son; Smith, Malcolm Kinmouth; Smith, 
Royal Earle; Stanley, Ivan Isaac; Stick- 
ney, Harold Dean; Stone, Emil Herman; 
Stuart, James; Towne, Arthur Whittle- 
sey; Travis, Howard Currier; Waldstein, 
Abraham Solomon; Wallace, Jr., Austin 
Edward; Warnock, William Alfred; 
Webster, Carroll Wilmot; White, John 
Hillyer; Whiting, Percy Linwood; Win- 
ter, John Barthol; Wood, Henry Dun- 
can; Wose, Fred Will. — Bradlee Wil- 
liams is news editor of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican. — R. H. Bland is 
practising law in Baltimore, Md. 
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1903. 
Roger Ernst, Sec., 
48 Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. 

G. A. Barrow is rector of St. Luke’s 
Church, Chelsea; address, 269 Washing- 
ton St., Chelsea. — E. P. Churchill’s 
address is 388 Benefit St., Providence, 
R. I. — R. S. Clarke’s address is ‘*The 
Sumner,” 31 W. 11th St., New York 
City. — W. C. Clark is manager of the 
Columbia Mine, Telluride, Colo. — W. 
Clarkson is sales-agent of the ‘“ Walk- 
over” shoe in Cleveland, O.—H. W. 
Endicott’s address is 334 Beacon St., 
Boston. — W. B. Flint, 85 Devonshire 
St., Boston, has recently received from 
the Italian government a medal and 
diploma for his services with the Ameri- 
can Relief Expedition at the time of the 
Messina earthquake. — H. C. Jones is 
assistant professor of law at the George 
Washington University, Washington, 
D. C.—H. E. Kelley, 628 Colorado 
Ave., Bridgeport, Conn., is rector of St. 
George’s Church. — P. E. Marean, 33 
Wellington Ave., Belmont, is with the 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Cambridge. — E. B. Roberts is with 
the Bemis Bag Co., Boston. — W. B. 
Rogers is a partner in the Mines Man- 
agement Co. of New York City. — H. 
P. Williams’s address is 19 Claflin Road, 
Brookline. 

1904. 
R. S. Wattace, Sec., 
415 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leonard Carpenter, in addition to 
running his apple orchard in Medford, 
Ore., is this year asst. director of the Ex- 
tension Division of the Agricultural De- 
partment. — Rev. W. R. Bowie has ac- 
cepted a unanimous call from the vestry 
of St. Paul’s P. E. Church, Richmond, 
Va.—C. D. Murphy is with Farm & 
Ranch, Dallas, Tex. — W. F. Murray 
has the honor of being the first 1904 man 
to go to Congress; he was elected as a 
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Democrat from the 9th Mass. District to 
the National House of Representatives; 
his portrait was printed in the June Mag- 
azine. — Arthur Blanchard has written 
a play entitled Society’s Back Yard 
which was produced for the first time 
last spring; his present address is 159 
Upland Road, Cambridge.—F. H. 
Schoenfuss is in charge of the Metallurgy 
Dept. of the Standard Roller Bearing 
Co., Phila.; address, 27 St. Paul’s Rd., 
Ardmore, Pa. — W. C. Phillips is direc- 
tor of the Child Welfare Commission of 
the city of Milwaukee; his residence is 
629 Jefferson St., Milwaukee. — De- 
marest Lloyd, formerly of Winetka, IIL, 
is now at 15 State St., Boston. — M. R. 
Pratt, M.D., is the supt. of the S. R. 
Smith Infirmary, Tompkinsville, Staten 
Island, N. Y.—E. M. Rabenold has 
moved his law offices to 25 Broad St., 
New York City. — R. R. Alexander is 
legal adviser in the Estates Dept. of the 
Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, O. — 
H. R. Robbins is civil and mining engi- 
neer with permanent address, P. O. Box 
51, Seattle, Wash.; during the summer he 
has been carrying on work at Haines, 
Alaska. —G. Fry is now residing at 
125 West School Lane, Germantown, 
Pa. — R. P. Ferry is practising law in 
Milwaukee; address, the Wells Bldg. — 
Julian Garrett is in the real estate busi- 
ness with the firm of Crafts, Lee and 
Gallinger, 417 Moser & Ryder Bldg., 
Edmonton, Alberta, Can. — J. V. Gano 
is teaching history and English in the 
Urbana Univ. School at Urbana, O. — 
W. D. Parmelee visited this country 
during the summer, returning from Yuca- 
tan, whither he had gone as guide and 
counselor of an Archeological Exhibi- 
tion of the Peabody Museum; his per- 
manent address in this country is 5 
Chestnut St., Boston; his permanent 
address in Central America is at Tegu- 
cigalpa, Honduras. — A. H. Damon is 
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a member of the law firm of Fernald & 
Damon, 28 State St., Boston. —G. P. 
Adams is lecturer in philosophy at Har- 
vard; address, 18 Ash St., Cambridge. — 
Rev. R. T. Henshaw is rector of Christ 
Church, Rye, N. Y. — K. S. Adams is 
with Perry, Coffin & Burr, brokers, 60 
State St., Boston. — H. B. Allen is “‘just 
farming” on the Rangely Farm near 
Cozad, Neb.; he is secretary of the Farm- 
ers’ Organization in that vicinity, and 
Gov. Aldrich has appointed him dele- 
gate this year to the National Dry Farm- 
ing Congress. — E. W. Baker is a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Baker & Baker, 
140 Main St., Fitchburg; he is one of the 
3 selectmen of his residence town, which 
is Lunenburg, a suburb of Fitchburg. — 
E. H. Ball is still writing juveniles, and 
editor and publisher of Broadway Buzz, 
a monthly magazine; address, 1440 
Broadway, New York. — M. P. Adams 
is supt. of schools of the Children’s Aid 
Society of New York; office, 105 E. 22d 
St. — Rev. J. P. Anschutz is rector of 
St. Luke’s P. E. Church, Billings, Mont. 
— Harry Bergson is a lawyer, 18 Tre- 
mont St., Boston. — Hugh Bartlett is in 
the brokerage business on the Board of 
Trade, Chicago, Ill. — T. P. Beal, Jr., is 
vice-president of the Second Nat. Bank, 
Boston; residence, 36 Gloucester St. — 
C. B. Bradley is a member of the firm of 
Collins & Corbin, lawyers, 243 Washing- 
ton St., Jersey City, N. J.; residence at 
Convent, N. J. —'E. H. Beals is a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Strebel, Corey & 
Tubbs, Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
— S. T. Bush is also practising law with 
this firm. — George Colling is president 
of the Grant-Lees Machine Co., making 
automobile parts at Quincy Ave. & 69th 
St., Cleveland, O. — C. W. Blossom is 
secretary and treasurer of the same com- 
pany. — Wilfred Seager is a member of 
the firm of McGraw, Hauxurst & Seager, 
Citizens’ Bldg., Cleveland, O. — Rich- 
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ard Bourne is in the sales department of 
the Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, 0. — 
Parmley Herrick is a member of the 
firm of Herrick, Parmley & Crawford, 
real estate dealers in Cleveland, O.; he 
is also a trustee in the Society for Sav- 
ings, and a director of the Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co. — E. A. Brod- 
eur is practising law in the State Mutual 
Bldg., Worcester. — A: A. Thayer is sell- 
ing machinery in Europe for the Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machinery Co., and the 
Cincinnati Bickford Tool Co.; his Eu- 
ropean address is Victoria-Luisen-Platz, 
10, Berlin, Germany. — S. T. Callaway 
is a member of the firm of Callaway, Fish 
& Co., bankers, 37 Wall St., New York 
City. — A. K. Adams is in the General 
Land Office of the Department of the 
Interior; at present he is working in 
Wyoming and Montana during the sum- 
mertime, and in Louisiana and Arkansas 
during the winter. — Thomas Brennan 
is with the Boston Herald. —W. H. 
Chase has been composing music, which 
is being published by C. W. Thompson 
& Co., Boston; address, 64 Alton PI., 
Brookline. — T. W. Butcher is the supt. 
of the Board of Education of Enid, Okla.; 
he is also president of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association in Oklahoma. — M. J. 
Clothier is a member of the firm of 
Montgomery, Clothier & Tyler, bankers, 
133 S. 4th St., Phila. — H. H. Ballard, 
Jr., is a member of the law firm of Bal- 
lard, Campbell & Little, 18 Tremont 
St., Boston. — H. S. Bernstein is act- 
ing director at the Bender Hygienic 
Laboratory, and instructor of histology, 
pathology and bacteriology at the Al- 
bany Medical College, Albany, N. Y. — 
1. L. Benning is managing a florist’s busi- 
ness and pursuing literary and economic 
studies, 920 Broad St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
—H. I. Cobb, Jr., is an architect with 
his father, 55 Liberty St., New York City. 
—H. G. Ferguson is taking graduate 
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work in geology at Yale Univ. this win- 
ter; address, Post Office Box 716, Yale 
Univ., New Haven, Conn:—C. S. 
Bodfish is with the American Woolen 
Co., Boston; his permanent address is 
123 Vernon St., Hartford, Conn. — H. 
C. Chapin is in the Walker Laboratory 
of the dept. of chemistry, of the Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
—F. W. Catlett is private secretary 
to the “Recall Mayor” of Seattle, G. 
W. Dilling:— Lyon Cobb is with the 
Barber Lumber Co., Barber, Ida. — T. 
D. Robinson, Rep., was nominated for 
assemblyman for Herkimer Co., N. Y. 
’ —C. C. Curtis is in the Automobile 
Dept. of the Boston Ins. Co., Boston. — 
M. M. Burk is collector in the U. S. 
Customs Service, Port of Boston.— Pay- 
son Dana is a member of the law firm of 
Kittredge & Dana, 18 Tremont St., 
Boston. — Owen Bryant is_ studying 
pathology in the Harvard Medical 
School, and intends to devote his time 
permanently to medical research; ad- 
dress, Cohasset. — Cecil Barnes is prac- 
tising law with the firm of Miller, Starr, 
Packard & Peckham, 1522 First Nat. 
Bank Bldg., Chicago.— Alexander Ken- 
dall is a member of the law firm of 
Stimson, Livermore & Palmer, 709 Ex- 
change Bldg., Boston. — D. W. Davis 
is a wholesale dealer in finished iron and 
steel products; he is a member of the 
Ohio Pipe Co., Findlay, O. — Colby 
Dill is works manager in the Perth Am- 
boy Chemical Works, Perth Amboy, N. 
J. — C. E. Clapp is in the rubber busi- 
ness, 170 Summer St., Boston. — August 
Belmont is still with August Belmont 
& Co., 23 Nassau St., New York City. — 
W. A. Carl is manager of the Roessle 
Brewery, 1250 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
— Deaths: William Wehle Stern died 
at Louisville, Ky., March 28, 1911; 
James Hambleton Brooks died March 
15, 1910. 
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1905. : 
S. N. Hincgtey, Sec., 
Lawrence, L. I., N. Y. 

F. D. Putnam, formerly with the law 
department of the Boston Elevated Ry. 
Co., is now engaged in the general prac- 
tice of the law at 1001 Old South Bldg., 
294 Washington St., Boston. —C. A. 
Stevens is working as assistant engineer 
in the Irrigation Division of Public 
Works, Manila, P. I.—M. Colling- 
wood’s business address is 17 Court St., 
Plymouth; he is associated with the firm 
of Davis, Peabody & Brown. — L. E. 
Hinrichs’s address is Woodland Road, 
Maplewood, N. J. — E. B. Whittlesey’s 
address is 250 W. 54th St., New York. 
—R. S. Titus’s address for the next 
four months will be 9% Lying-In Hos- 
pital, Boston. — E. F. Fish has formed 
a partnership for the general practice 
of law with H. Spencer Allen and F. D. 
Webster, under the firm name of Web- 
ster, Allen & Fish, with offices at 60 
State St., Boston. — Richard Stephen 
Burke died on shipboard returning from 
Italy, in August, 1911; he was born at 
Boston, May 31, 1880.— F. T. Colby 
is a lawyer with Samuel Thorne, Jr., 43 
Cedar St., New York. — K. C. Mac- 
Arthur's address is 1910 Morris Ave., 
Bronx, New York City. — Swinburne 
Hale’s business address is 49 Wall St., 
New York City. In the last woman’s 
suffrage parade he carried a banner 
in the men’s division. — F. W. Cloud’s 
business address is % Westinghouse 
Electric Co., and his home address is 
222 W. 23d St., New York City. — W. 
C. Richmond has left the F. S. Morse 
Lumber Co., and has connected himself 
actively with Wm. A. Davis Co., 40 
Batterymarch St., Boston, as president 
and sales manager.— D. Wagstaff’s 
address is 9 E. 54th St., New York 
City. — H. A. Frost's home address is 
401 Broadway, Cambridge; his business 
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address is % Warren & Smith, Equit- 
able Bldg., Boston; he is an architect, 
and instructor in architecture at Har- 
vard University. — R. H. Oveson has 
formed a partnership with Matthew 
Hale for the general practice of law with 
offices at 15 State St., Boston. — S. R. 
Masstrangiolo has received his LL.B. 
degree out of course. 


1906. 
N. KE ttey, Sec., 
52 William St., New York, N. Y. 

A 1906 dinner for the members of the 
Class who are in New York and all 
others who can come will be held at the 
Harvard Club, 27 West 44th St., New 
York on Saturday evening, Dec. 9. 
Tickets may be had of the Secretary, or 
at the dinner. — Robert Richard Hell- 
man died of septicemia in the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston, in 
which he was an interne, on Oct. 24, 
after an illness of only a few days. His 
death was due to an apparently slight 
infection which it seems that hard work 
and too little vacation left him without 
sufficient resistance to withstand. Hell- 
man was born in Cincinnati, O., on Sept. 
24, 1883, the son of F. Francis and 
Catherine (Richard) Hellman. Like his 
father and grandfather before him, he 
was a physician. He prepared for college 
at various schools in Cincinnati and 
finally at Dr.Sachs’s school in New York. 
Study was not easy for him and he was 
admitted as a special student, heavily 
laden with conditions, having passed 
off an entirely ‘insufficient number of 
entrance points. With considerable mis- 
givings he set out atonce bothto prepare 
himself for his future profession and to 
take part in athletics, particularly base- 
ball. Rather painfully at first, but with 
increasing assurance and success, he 
faced his studies and disposed of them, 
conditions and all, and by the beginning 


of his Junior year was in regular stand- 
ing. He had been substitute catcher 
on our Freshman nine and finally in his 
Senior year won his letter as a substi- 
tute on the University team, after four 
years of the same kind of patient and 
cheerful persistence in spite of discour- 
agements that he had shown in regard 
to his studies. He was also a member of 
the University winning team and of our 
class baseball teams, and he belonged to 
the Hasty Pudding Club, the Round Ta- 
ble and the Ohio Club, of which he was 
always a faithful member. After gradua- 
tion he entered the Medical School, 
where he was extremely happy. He de- 
voted himself to his work, which he 
loved,and he had the satisfaction of stand- 
ing high in his studies. While in College 
he spent one summer in company with 
our classmates Will and Spinden exca- 
vating anthropological material in North 
Dakota, and the others as an enthusi- 
astic volunteer assistant in a boys’ camp. 
During his years in the Medical School 
he spent as much of his summers as pos- 
sible in such medical services as were 
open to him. After receiving his degree 
of M.D. in 1910 he held appointments 
in the Children’s Hospital in Boston, 
and in the Mass. General Hospital. 
Modest and unassuming, and one of 
the most lovable men in our Class, Hell- 
mann was acquainted with an unusually 
large number of men of all sorts, and 
everybody who knew him liked him. In 
the Medical School and the Hospital he 
enjoyed the respect and affection of his 
contemporaries in a high degree. His 
tall figure, his clear, open looks, and his 
fine spirit will always linger inour memo- 
ries and our affections. — P. S. Camp- 
bell and C. R. Carleton have formed a 
partnership for the practice of law, with 
an office at 44 Court St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
— T. S. Farelly has moved his office to 
60 Wall St., New York, where he is 
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continuing the real estate, mortgage 
and insurance business. —C. M. Hol- 
land’s address is 1061 E. 10th St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—A. E. Hutchinson is a 
member of the law firm of MacCoy, 
Evans and Hutchinson, 1250 Real Es- 
tate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. — V. 
H. McCutcheon is a member of the law 
firm of Reynolds, Richards & McCut- 
cheon, 68 William St., New York, N. Y. 
— W. G. Reed was appointed instructor 
in climatology in the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal., as of July 1, 1911. 
— C. R. Ryder’s address is 16 Helen St., 
Saranac, N. Y. — T. F. Savage was in- 
stalled as pastor of Christ Presbyterian 
Church, 336 W. 36th St., New York, N.Y., 
on Oct. 1, 1911. — C. E. Ware, Jr., has 
left Hamlin, Nickerson & Co., and is 
now with the Pyrene Co. of New Eng- 
land, 176 Federal St., Boston. — Homer 
Taft Read, whose death at Savannah, 
Ga., on April 28, 1911, was announced 
in this column in an earlier issue, was 
born in Heath, Franklin County, on 
Feb. 27, 1885. Four years later his 
family moved to Shelburne Falls, where 
he attended the grammar school, gradu- 
ating in 1898. After a year spent in 
Denver, Col., where he attended the high 
school, he entered the Newtonville High 
School, from which he entered college. 
While in college Read lived quietly and 
studied hard. Although he did not spend 
very much time upon the so-called out- 
side interests, he had a wide interest in 
them, and a sound and independent judg- 
ment upon them. His vacations were 
passed on the Maine and Nova Scotia 
coasts, and in the hills of Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire. After spend- 
ing the summer after graduation in Cal- 
ifornia, he entered the Biltmore Forest 
School at Asheville, N. C., from which 
he graduated in 1908. Twoyears later he 
received the degree of Forest Engineer, 
a distinction awarded only after practi- 


cal work in the field, and the highest 
honor conferred by the Biltmore School. 
During 1908-10 Read, then associated 
with the firm of C. A. Schenck & Co., of 
Asheville, worked in the mountains of 
Tennessee and the Carolinas, gathering 
data for smelter damage suits of the 
Tennessee Copper Co. At the same 
time he contributed upon subjects con- 
nected with his profession to the Metal- 
lurgical and Chemical Engineering Jour- 
nal and to various lumber publications. 
In the spring of 1910, after having re- 
visited California, he organized the firm 
of Burton, Read & Co., which took over 
the forest engineering business of C. A. 
Schenck & Co., and continued until 
February, 1911, when, after the death 
from typhoid fever of the senior partner, 
the firm was dissolved and Read ac- 
cepted the position with the Robert 
Sizer Timber Co., which he held up to the 
time of his death from typhoid malaria, 
contracted while estimating timber in 
the swamps of Georgia. Read married 
Julia S. Penniman of Asheville, Sept. 
25, 1909. A son, Stephen William Taft, 
was born July 7, 1910, and a posthumous 
daughter, Julia Taft, was born Sept. 28, 
1911. 
1907. 
JonN Reyno tps, Sec., 
2 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 

R. L. Bacon is a member of the firm 
of Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co., 37 Wall St., 
New York. — W. Goodwin is practis- 
ing law at 2 Wall St., New York. —T. 
M. Claflin is practising law at 28 State 
St., Boston. — W. L. Stoddard is on the 
staff of the Boston Transcript. — E. A. 
Harrington is a secretary in the office 
of William Filene’s Sons Co., Boston.— 
C. Brinsmade is practising law in the 
office of Van Wyck & Mygatt, 40 Wall 
St., New York. — D. C. Noyes is with 
the American Real Estate Co., 527 5th 
Ave., New York. —H. W. Nichols is 
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secretary and treasurer of the Fox 
Paper Co., Cincinnati, O.—R. F. 
Smith is with Smith & Co., publishers, 
Alleghany, N. Y. — L. Miles is with A. 
F. Ellis, in the corrugated shipping case 
business, 256 Church St., New York. — 
J.S. Y. Ivins is living at 131 E. 29th St., 
New York. 
1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 

Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 

As a reaction from the excitement of 
the Triennial the Class has settled 
down to a state of extreme quietness as 
regards communicating with the Secre- 
tary. There is probably less news re- 
garding Class movements than at any 
time since graduation. I hope that 
every man who sees these words will 
take the trouble to write a page or more 
of news, so that the 1908 contributions 
to the next issue may be fuller. — It 
has been suggested that the revised 
address list might well be issued next 
spring. This will be two years before 
the date set for the appearance of the 
Sexennial Report, and it is felt that by 
May of 1912 the members of the Class 
will be more or less settled and the ad- 
dress list will begin to assume some- 
thing of a permanent character. How- 
ever, there is also the consideration that 
approximately 50 men are still working 
in graduate schools and in most cases 
their addresses will, of course, change 
after June, 1912, so that it is believed 
by the Secretary that the fall or winter 
of 1912 would be the best time for the 
issuance of this address list. Sugges- 
tions on the matter would be welcome. 
In the mean time, however, change of 
address should be promptly sent in both 
to the Secretary for publication in the 
Graduates’ Magazine and to the Bulletin. 
— H. W. Bender has changed his ad- 
dress to 623 Bergen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
— William Rossbach is now at his home 


address, Gadsden St., Charleston, S. C. 
— F. M. Cohen has been admitted to 
the Boston Bar. 


1909. 
A. G. CaBLe, Sec., 
1742 Asbury Ave., Evanston, III. 

A Class Smoker was held in Cam- 
bridge on the evening of Nov. 23. The 
various ‘Triennial Committees had 
charge of the arrangements and the re- 
sults were highly successful. The gist 
of the smoker was to rouse the Class to 
a realization that this is Triennial 
Year and to give every one present an 
idea of the enthusiasm of the Class offi- 
cers and the Triennial Committees over 
the coming events next June. Some of 
Harvard's most promising sons rose to 
the occasion and waxed enthusiastic 
over the plans and prospect for June. 
The Committees contain some of our 
best talent — Cate, Middlemass, Lunt, 
Evarts, Wentworth, Green, Harwood, 
Rackemann and others, and we can ex- 
pect something big. Suffice it to say 
for those who were not present, that it 
is high time to begin to plan for the last 
week in June and to begin to think “‘tri- 
ennially.”” For his own part, the Secre- 
tary begs to remind the Class of the im- 
portance of the Triennial Report, which 
will be started at once. This report will 
contain nothing but addresses, occupa- 
tions, marriages, births and deaths. It 
will form the basis of the mailing lists 
of the Committees and the Treasurer, 
and so it is essential for them that it be 
complete and accurate. Prompt atten- 
tion on every one’s part is all that is 
needed to make it complete. Let no 
man have himself to blame for not re- 
ceiving information about the various 
festivities, by not letting the Secretary 
know where to get at him. — Several 
requests have reached the Secretary 
recently for an additional copy of the 
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Burr Memorial booklet. There are still 
a few copies left and available for any 
members of the Class who did not get 
one. Such unqualifiedly favorable com- 
ment has been made of the verse at the 
close of the booklet that the Secretary 
takes this occasion to say for the bene- 
fit of those who did not recognize the 
initials, that Harford Powel wrote it. 
— H. Goepper is treasurer of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research; 
permanent address, 76 E. 94th St., 
New York. — F. W. Schurig is a mas- 
ter at St. Mark’s School, Southboro; his 
department is modern languages. — H. 
E. Porter's new address is 92 Winthrop 
Road, Brookline. — H. J. Borst’s per- 
manent address is 167 Spring St., Am- 
sterdam, N. Y. — L. K. Lunt is a proc- 
tor in Claverly Hall; this is his second 
year in the Harvard Medical School. — 
H. C. Bodman has changed his address 
to 2242 Lincoln Park West, Chicago, 
Ill. — P. M. Henry has been taken into 
the law firm of Henry and Henry, 605 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. — E. 
P. Currier’s permanent address is Tarry- 
town, N. Y. — F. E. Clarke’s address is 
161 Bay State Road, Boston. — The ad- 
dress of H. P. McLaughlin is 50 Forbes 
St., Jamaica Plain. — E. W. Kibbey’s 
address is, care of Mr. John Kibbey, 
Margies, Itasco County, Minn. — P. 
Little, Jr., is now living at 1300 Mount 
Curve, Minneapolis, Minn. — H. McCall 
has given, up his grain business in Colfax, 
Ore.; he expects to spend the winter in 
Boston and return to the Coast the com- 
ing spring to operate a ranch near Port- 
land. — H. W. H. Powel, Jr., is in the 
advertising department of the Vogue Co., 
443 Fourth Ave., New York. —G. C. 
Good is an associate master at the 
Howe School, Ham, Ind.; he spent the 
first half of the last school year at Ox- 
ford University. —R. W. Smyth is a 
chemist in the New York Rubber Re- 
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claiming Co., 80 South St., New York; 
his address is 839 Madison Ave., 
New York. —E. S. Allen is studying 
at the University of Rome this winter; 
his address is Piazza dell’ Esquilino, 12. 
—R. W. Means has given up his busi- 
ness in Chicago and moved to Boston; 
home address, Beverly Farms. — S. 
Freedman received the degree of A.B. 
on Feb. 21, 1911, as of the Class of 1909; 
he is now located permanently in Seat- 
tle, where his address is care of Y. M. C. 
A., Seattle, Wash. — The following men 
have been married, the details of which 
appear in the marriage records on an- 
other page: Borst, Coe, Currier, Gardiner, 
Goepper, Harding, Howard, Knauth, 
Little, Porter and Wentworth. — R. M. 
Middlemass has been reéngaged at the 
Castle Square Theatre, Boston. — Her- 
man Goepper’s business address is, The 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, 66th St. & Ave. A, New York 
City. 
1910. 
C. C. Littte, Sec., 
Cottage St., Brookline. 

R. W. Hall is in the hat-making busi- 
ness. — T. K. Ware, W. F. Scribner, 
and F. de H. Houston are at Boston 
University Law School. — W. M. Ship- 
man is teaching Latin and history at 
Volkmann’s School, Boston. — W. T. 
S. Jones’s address is 61 W. 12th St., 
New York City. — G. L. Burr is study- 
ing civil engineering at Livingston Hall, 
Columbia Univ., New York. —E. C. 
Bleeker is with the Smith-Powers Log- 
ging Co., Marshfield, Ore. — H. Nawn, 
188 Seaver St., Roxbury, is still in the 
contracting business. — J. S. Reed is 
with American Magazine, 42 Washing- 
ton Sq., New York City. — J. L. Stew- 
art is instructor in the Bedford School, 
Bedford Hills, N. Y.— In all proba- 
bility the Class Committee will meet 
shortly to arrange for a Class Dinner. 
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It may be remembered that our first 
occasion of this kind last year was at- 
tended by considerably over 100 men. 
It is to be hoped that the Class will 
show even more interest in whatever 
form of gathering is chosen this time.— 
G. P. Gardiner, Jr., who is in the Busi- 
ness School, has been appointed Secre- 
tary to the Harvard Corporation in 
place of C. C. Little.— Carroll Dun- 
ham, 3d, is with Lee, Higginson Co., 
44 State St., Boston. 


1911. 
J. A. SwEETSER, Sec., 
37 Warren St., Brookline. 

The following men have returned to 
the University and entered Professional 
Schools: Law School. E. Angell, C. 
Baird, Jr., W. J. Bloom, H. V. Borst, 
C. Bosson, H. F. Bruning, J. P. Carr, 
O. M. Chadwick, L. H. P. Chapin, W. 
W. Clarke, P. E. Costello, E. B. Cox, 
A. M. Crosby, F. J. Deane, E. B. S. 
Doolittle, E. P. Felker, J. M. Foster, J. 
F. A. Gibbin, H. H. Gilman, L. C. Good- 
hue, C. Hann, Jr., G. R. Harding, T. A. 
E. Harris, W. C. Hodgdon, R. H. Holt, 
R. F. Hooper, G. D. Howie, J. Kean, 
2d, S. C. Kelton, E. Kerper, F. King, 
H. C. Kittredge, J. H. Leonard, S. 
Leventall, A. A. Levin, J. F. Locke, A. 
P. Lowell, J.S. Miller, Jr., J. M. Moore, 
R. Mortimer, Jr., R. S. Pattee, J. G. 
Rauch, L. R. Rose, J. L. Rosenberg, O. 
Ryan, V. Schaeffer, G. C. Scott, W. D. 
Sohier, M. Steinhardt, F. Stern, A. C. 
Townsend, B. S. Ulrich, G. T. Vought, 
Jr., C. W. Wade, L. H. Washburn, A. 
Wheeler, R. B. Whitelaw, H. V. Wil- 
liams, L. Withington, Jr., F. S. Wy- 
ner, N. Yamins. — Medical School. A. 
Astrim, J. C. Aub, E. N. Cleaves, S. 
Cline, B. F. Devine, H. Fein, J. A Fo- 
ley, H. Green, A. K. Hanchett, J. C. 
Janney, H. B. Johnson, S. A. Levine, 
W. S. Morriss, D. Munro, H. Osgood, 
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2d, H. A. Osgood. — Graduate School. 
D. C. Barton, B. Brownell, A. P. Bro- 
gan, A. H. Chamichian, F. E. Crawford, 
H. G. Doyle, K. Durant, J. J. Hayes, 
R. S. Hubbard, A. W. Lahee, J. A. Me- 
Laughlin, H. G. Meserve, C. E. Mce- 
Guire, A. L. Miller, W. C. Miller, H. 
Nickerson, A. E. Phoutrides, F. F. A. 
Pearson, H. W. Rabe, J. Slepian, H. H. 
Weber, F. C. Whitmore, C. A. Wong. 
— Business School. F. P. Abbot, F. P. 
Byerly, C. W. Collier, L. Croker, R. 
Crosbie, J. Elliot, A. C. Gove, B. Lang- 
maid, T. H. McKittrick, W. G. Taus- 
sig, C. R. Union, H. E. Wetzel, C. S. 
Whittier, A. H. Whitman. — Graduate 
School of Applied Science. H. D. Bar- 
ton, H. W. Beal, M. W. Cox, C. D. Craw- 
ford, R. P. Dunning, J. L. d’Esté, F. S. 
Fuller, G. E. Graves, J. W. Gross, P. C. 
Heald, F. A. Hubbard, J. Morrison, P. 
C. Nash, E. S. Read, W. F. Ryan, A. R. 
Schiller, R. C. Staebner, F. W. Young. 
Dental School. H. C. Meriam. — The 
following are studying in Harvard Col- 
lege: C. P. Aiken, H. S. Appleton, R. E. 
Bagnall, S. Cawley, S. T. Chen, J. T. 
Coolidge, 3d, S. D. Coward, Frederic 
Cunningham, Jr., E. N. English, C. W. 
Findlay, W. D. Foley, A. C. Gosse, 
G. O. Gravesen, E. G. Greene, F. R. 
Hancock, R. A. Hatch, S. P. Holland, 
E. O. Houser, W. P. Dillingham, 
W. C. Levey, W. M. Musgrave, F. 
J. Neale, I. Poole, J. M. Strong, J. H. 
Wilson. — E. M. Ach is in the whole- 
sale millinery business, address, 817- 
823 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. — H. 
L. Auten is a banker, at Princeville, 
Ill.— W. H. Barber is teaching at 
State College, Pa. ; address, 140 South 
Pugh St., State College, Pa. —H. F. 
Boynton is a bond salesman for F. S. 
Moseley & Co., Boston. —H. M. 
Brooks is a statistician for the Com- 
monwealth Edison Co. of Chicago; ad- 
dress, 5221 Kenmore Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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— H. Cammack is with J. P. Benkard 
& Co., bankers & brokers, New York 
City. — A. D. Carlisle is teaching at 
the Miramar School, Calif. — Francis 
Cunningham is in Nawn Mechanical 
Engineering office in Lowell. — W. R. 
Dane is a lawyer; address, 77 South 
Main St., East Orange, N. J.— J.D. 
Dickson is a medical student of West- 
ern Reserve Univ., Cleveland, O. — P. 
Blair, A. L. Braley, and W. P. Dilling- 
ham are studying law at the Boston 
University Law School. — H. E. Don- 
nell is principal of Sullivan High School, 
Sullivan, Me.— J. J. Ducey is a civil en- 
gineer; address, 73 Worcester St., Fram- 
ingham. — Samuel Eliot is private sec- 
retary to Asst. Secretary A. P. Andrew 
of the Treasury Dept.; address, care of 
Treasury Dept., Washington, D. C. — 
D.H. Ellis is a salesman for the Packard 
Motor Co.; address, 172 Macon St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. — H. R. A. Evans is a 
student at the Mass. Inst. Tech. — 
Bert Emslay is teaching at Syracuse 
Univ., Syracuse, N. Y. — De C. Fales 
and A. Silverman are studying law at 
Columbia Univ. Law School. — A. Fein- 
berg is asst. underground cable engi- 
neer for the New England Tel. and Tel. 
Co. — L. W. Foster’s address is 116 
Buckingham St., Waterbury, Conn. — 
J.B. Gillen is with the American Woolen 
Co.; address, Riverside Mills, Provi- 
dence, R. I. — W. C. Greene is Rhodes 
Scholar at Oxford University. — Dur- 
rell Hall is a bond salesman for Horn- 
blower & Weeks, Boston. — J. I. Hig- 
gins is a member of the firm of Corbett 
& Higgins, architects, 904 Middle St., 
Fall River. — L. S. Higgins and J.J. Mc- 
Clellan are with the Standard Oil Co., 
New York.—P. W. Hobart is with 
Lee, Higginson & Co., bankers, 43 Ex- 
change Pl., New York. —L. L. A. II- 
feld is with Eisemann Bros., woolen 
merchants, 200 Summer St., Boston. — 
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P. Keese is advertising manager for the 
Pingree Co., shoe manufacturers, De- 
troit, Mich. — C. E. Magoun is study- 
ing medicine at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, Md. — R. H. Mann is 
secretary and treasurer of the Manches- 
ter Trust Co., Manchester.—P. F. 
Miller is with the Hagerstown Table 
Works, Hagerstown, Md. — C. L. Mil- 
ward is teaching at the Lincoln, N. H., 
High School. — W. D. Owen is with the 
Stecher Lithograph Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y.; 16 Vick Park Ave., Rochester, 
N. Y.—C. R. Peck is studying at the 
Union Theological Seminary, Broad- 
way & 120th St., New York City. —C. 
A. Read, Jr., is with the Otis Elevator 
Co., Chicago, IIl.; Union Club, 51 Wash- 
ington Pl., Chicago, Ill.—J. S. Rider 
is with the United Fruit Co., Long 
Wharf, Boston. — H. C. Ross is an 
architect with R. C. Sturgis, ’81, 120 
Boylston St., Boston. — R. E. Saleski 
is master of German at Pomfret School, 
Pomfret, Conn.—S. W. Sargent is 
with the Niagara Lead Co., Haverford, 
Pa.—J. H. Sasserno is professor of 
Modern Languages in Norwich Univ., 
Northfield, Vt.— S. C. Shapleigh is 
a mechanical engineer with the Car- 
negie Steel Co. at Duquesne, Pa. — R. 
H. Stark is a broker, with Seasongood 
& Mayer, Cincinnati, O. — H. R. Stiles 
is in the print dept. of the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. — R. H. Thompson 
is receiving teller of the Bank of Ha- 
waii, Honolulu, H. I. — A. Toll, Jr., is 
with the Badger Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. — W. B. Webster, Jr., is in 
the comptroller’s dept. of the Western 
Electric Co. of New York; address, 46 
Linden St., Bayonne, N. J.—L. H. 
Wheeler is with the Wheeler Screen Co., 
Geneva, Ill.—R. S. Wilber is time- 
keeper for the Aberthau Construction 
Co. of Boston. — W. H. Whyte is in 
the freight dept. of the Pennsylvania 
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R. R., Philadelphia, Pa.—E. E. 
Richter is a lawyer, with offices at 821 
First Nat. Bank Bldg., San Francisco, 
Cal. — C. F. Crowley is studying law 
at Notre Dame Univ., Indianapolis, Ind. 
— H. Jaques, Jr., is with the American 
Felt Co., 79 Summer St., Boston. — C. 
E. Cotting, Jr., is with Lee, Higginson & 
Co., Boston. — W. A. Lawrence is with 
the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. — W. DeF. Beal is in cot- 
ton mfg. at Memphis, Tenn. — E. A. 
Winsor is in a woolen mill in Lowell. — 
E. Harding is teaching at Groton.— The 
number of men who have failed to send 
in their Class lives is still large. The 
records of the Class cannot be kept com- 
plete unless every man’s life and address 
card is on file. Every one who has not al- 
ready done so is urged to give this matter 
his immediate attention, as the first re- 
port is now being compiled, and all data 
is needed at once. It is also hoped that 
members of the Class will be prompt in 
sending to the Secretary all changes in 
address, occupation, etc., as well as news 
of marriages and births. — P. F. Wild’s 
address is 229 Main St., Medford. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Dr. John Taylor Gilman Nichols, m 
’659, for many years a resident of Cam- 
bridge, died on Aug. 26, at his summer 
home at Little Boar's Head, N. H. He 
had been in poor health for some time, 
but the end came suddenly at the last, 
being due to hardening of the arteries. 
His home was at 63 Brattle St. He was 
born in Portland, Me., in 1837. He at- 
tended the Lawrence Scientific School, 
1854-58, and received his M.D. degree 
in 1859. The outbreak of the Civil War 
led to his appointment as a surgeon in 
the Union Army, and later he was a 
member of one of the unattached Massa- 
chusetts companies. He was at one time 
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a member of John A. Logan Post 186, 
G. A. R., but resigned his membership 
some years ago. He was one of the best- 
known practitioners in Cambridge. 
When the Cambridge Hospital opened, 
he became one of the visiting physicians 
and he continued to hold this position 
until he resigned, owing to his age. 
Thenceforth he was a consulting physi- 
cian until his death. Next to his pro- 
fessional life, Dr. Nichols was best 
known through his conection with the 
Cambridge Savings Bank, with which 
he was connected for more than 37 years. 
On Feb. 11, 1874, he was chosen a mem- 
ber of the corporation. Two years later, 

‘eb. 9, 1876, he was elected a trustee, 
and for more than 35 years his advice 
on financial and allied subjects has been 
eagerly sought by those having dealings 
with this well-known institution. On 
the death of Pres. Charles W. Sever, 
Dr. Nichols was, on July 7, 1904, elected 
vice-president of the bank, and he also 
served as acting president until Febru- 
ary 8 of the following year, when he was 
chosen president, holding this office until 
his resignation on June 19 of the present 
year. He was a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society, the Cambridge 
Society for Medical Improvement, the 
Boston Society of the same name, the 
Harvard Medical Alumni Association 
and the Boston Medical Library. He 
was also a member of the First Parish 
Church and for many years had served 
as chairman of its standing committee. 
His widow and two sons — Henry A. 
Nichols, receiving teller at the Cam- 
bridge Savings Bank, and J. T. G. Nich- 
ols, Jr., 99, of Newburyport — survive. 

Dr. Simon Flexner, h ’06, of the Rock- 
efeller Institute has received from the 
German government an appointment 
as honorary member of the Institute for 
Experimental Therapy at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. 
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E. S. McQuaid, / ’08, is practising 
law at Edmonton, Alberta, Can. 

G. H. Creese, Gr. Sch. ’08, is asst. 
professor of mathematics at Middlebury 
College, Middlebury, Vt. 

E. Sauer, p ’09, is a special examiner 
for the U.S. Tariff Board at Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Mr. Benjamin Worcester, M. S. ’42, 
died suddenly at his home in Waltham, 
on May 23. He preached in the Chapel 
on the previous Sunday and taught his 
classes as usual in the New Church 
School on May 22, and afterwards worked 
in his garden. He was born in Boston, 
Oct. 31, 1824. His father, Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Worcester, for 50 years the lead- 
ing minister of the Swedenborgian de- 
nomination in this country, had married 
Alice Clark of Waltham, who was de- 
scended in the fifth generation from 
Deacon Jonathan Sanderson, the first 
settler of Piety Corner. Many will re- 
member the old Sanderson house at the 
corner of Lexington and Lincoln streets, 
which he built in 1687, on one of the 
original dividend lands which after pur- 
chase from the Indians was assigned to 
his wife’s parents. Mr. Worcester in his 
youth and early manhood was in deli- 
cate health, and was obliged to give up 
his course in the Harvard Medical 
School. In 1847 he married Mary C., 
daughter of Micah H. and Lydia (Rod- 
man) Ruggles of Fall River, where they 
lived until 1851, when they moved to 
Waltham. In 1855 he built the home- 
stead on what is now called Worcester 
Lane, an old town way leading through 
the farm of his ancestors. When he first 
went to Waltham he was occupied as a 
draughtsman, drawing for wood en- 
gravers. But his attention was soon 
turned to teaching and preaching for the 
little New Church Society, then growing 
up in old Piety Corner. Largely through 
his efforts the chapel was built in 1860, 
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and the schoolhouse in 1864. Although 
never ordained as a minister, he was the 
leader of this society for nearly 60 years. 
Throughout his life Mr. Worcester was 
a diligent student of the writings of 
Swedenborg, many of which were trans- 
lated and published under his editorial 
supervision. He also wrote the “Life 
and Mission of Swedenborg,” and only 
last year published a smaller volume, 
“Swedenborg: Harbinger of the New 
Age of the Christian Church.” Mrs. 
Worcester died in 1892. There were 11 
children, two of whom died in childhood. 
Eight survive — Mrs. L. T. Burnham, 
Mrs. Edward Wellington, James, Al- 
fred, Joseph and Arthur of Waltham; 
Mrs. Hiram F. Mills of Lowell and Mrs. 
Anna W. Kidder of Berkeley, Cal. 

H. G. Merriam, Gr. Sch. 10, is in- 
structor in English at Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wis. 

E. K. Maxfield, Gr. Sch. ’08, is sub- 
stitute professor of English at Haver- 
ford College, Haverford, Pa. 

R. D. Fullerton, p ’09, is teaching 
mathematics at McGill University, 
Montreal, Can. 

Dr. George Frederick Jelly, m ’68, for 
30 years State Examiner of the Insane for 
Massachusetts, died on Oct. 24 at his 
home in Wakefield. He had been in fail- 
ing health for several months, and indi- 
cations of a nervous breakdown had 
caused him to resign his office the latter 
part of July and go to Wakefield. He 
was born in Salem on Jan. 22, 1842, the 
son of William and Sarah Jelly. He re- 
ceived his early schooling in Salem and 
then went to Brown University, where 
he was a Phi Beta Kappa man, graduat- 
ing A.B. in 1864. He was graduated 
from the Harvard Medical School in 
1868 and then became house officer at 
the Boston City Hospital, and after- 
ward began active practice in Spring- 
field, making a specialty of nervous and 
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mental diseases. In 1869 he was called to 
the McLean Hospital as assistant physi- 
cian, and in 1871 became superintendent, 
relinquishing the position in 1879 to take 
up private practice in Boston. When the 
State Board of Insanity was organized in 
1898, Dr. Jelly was made its first chair- 
man. His services were extensively 
sought as a consultant and an expert in 
court. For yearshe acted in thelatterca- 
pacity in most of the important cases, not 
only in Massachusetts, but also other 
States. He was thorough and deliberate 
in forming opinions, and absolutely hon- 
est and fearless in his expression of them, 
and on the witness-stand spoke his mind 
freely, without regard to what the effect 
might be on himself. He had been con- 
sulting physician for the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children; ex- 
amining physician for the registration de- 
partment of the City of Boston; a mem- 
ber of the Mass. State Board of Insanity, 
of the American Medical Association, 
the American Medico-Psychological As- 
sociation, the Boston Society for Medical 
Improvement and several other kindred 
societies. Brown University made him an 
honorary S.D. in 1907. He married El- 
len A. Parker at Bath, Me., in 1873. She 
was his second wife and survives him. 
Prof. J. G. Brooks, ¢ ’75, lectures on 


economics at the University of Califor- . 


nia during the first half of the present 
academic year. 

L. H. Shepherd, / ’00, is prosecuting 
attorney of Wayne County, Mich., to fill 
an unexpired term. He has practised law 
in Detroit since 1903 and in 1907-1908 
he was secretary of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs, and president of the Har- 
vard Club in Michigan. 

Prof. E. M. Lewis, Gr. Sch. ’99, has 
resigned his position as asst. professor of 
oratory at Williams College, to become 
dean of the Mass. Agricultural College, 
at Northampton. 
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Dr. Isaac Adams, m 62, died at his 
summer residence at Annisquam on 
July 24 last. He was born in Boston 
Feb. 20, 1836, his father being Isaac 
Adams, inventor of the Adams printing. 
press. He studied in Chauncy Hall 
School and entered Bowdoin College, 
graduating with honors in 1858. He then 
entered the Harvard Medical School and 
after his graduation in 1862 he went 
abroad for a post-graduate course in 
France, and he also studied chemistry 
under Bunsen in Germany. He early be- 
came interested in electro-chemistry and 
the inventive ingenuity of the family 
manifested itself. He discovered the 
vacuum incandescent filament lamp and 
also invented a method of nickel plating. 
Dr. Adams combined the business with 
the creative faculty, and pushed his in- 
ventions toa high degree of success. He 
became president of the United Nickel 
Plating Co. in Boston and New York, 
and traveled extensively abroad in the 
interest of his companies, establishing 
branches in the principal European 
countries. It was while so engaged in 
France in 1869 that he met his future 
wife, Miss Lucile Emelie Lods, of Paris, 
and after his marriage, returned to Dor- 
chester, where he resided and practised 
his profession for a long period. In 1875 
he went to Annisquam and acquired 
large holdings of real estate, building a 
summer home, where he resided con- 
tinuously during the summer. In 1891 
he became a citizen of Gloucester. In 
that year he transferred his winter resi- 
dence to Cambridge. His wife died in 
1907. He leaves two sons, Walter O. 
and Rayne Adams, and two daughters, 
Mrs. E. D. Mellen and Mrs. Walter E. 
Hopkins. 

A. A. Morris, ’92, and Harold Allen, 
l ’03, are members of the law firm of 
Morris, Walker & Allen, 1608 Common- 
wealth Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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R. H. Harding, L. S. ’07, who for 
three years was in the law office of Kelley, 
Harding & Hatch, Portsmouth, N. H., 
has accepted a position with the Boston 
Confectionery Co. 

Prof. A. W. Scott, / 09, is dean of the 
Law Dept. of Iowa State University. 

Col. John James McCook, /’69, widely 
known New York lawyer and member 
of the Ohio family known as “the fight- 
ing McCooks,” died Sept. 17, at his 
summer home in Seabright, N. J. He had 
not been in good health for two years, 
but had been confined to his bed only 
two weeks. His death was due to pneu- 
monia. He was born at Carrollton, O., 
May 25, 1845, the son of Daniel and 
Martha (Latimer) McCook. He was the 
youngest of nine sons of Daniel McCook, 
who, with five sons of John McCook, all 
served as officers in the civil war. Col. 
McCook was severely wounded in the 
battle of Spottsylvania Courthouse, and 
was mustered out of the service as bre- 
vet lieutenant-colonel. After the war he 
finished his course at Kenyon College, 
which he abandoned in order to enlist, 
and later graduated from Harvard Law 
School in 1869. He was senior member 
of Green & Alexander, one of the oldest 
legal firms in the United States, having 
begun to practise in New York City in 
1817. Pres. McKinley, during his first 
administration, offered Col. McCook 
the secretaryships of war, navy and in- 
terior, but the eminent lawyer preferred 
to remain in his chosen field. One of the 
famous cases in which he figured was 
the Briggs heresy case, in which Col. 
McCook, as chairman of the Presby- 
terian committee investigating the 
charges, successfully conducted the 
prosecution. He was a director of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, a trustee of 
Kenyon College, and a member of many 
prominent clubs. His widow (Janetta 
Alexander) and four daughters survive. 
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A race of people who had never before 
beheld a white man, nor an Indian, has 
been discovered in the arctic regions of 
British Columbia by Vilhjmar Stenfan- 
son, Gr. Sch. ’04, leader of the American 
Museum’s scientific expedition which 
left New York in April, 1908. In a 
letter dated ‘‘ Mouth of the Dease River, 
October 18, 1910,” he says: “It does n’t 
look on the map that we have done 
much; we have had predecessors in Dol- 
phin, and Union straits —ours is merely 
the first winter journey and the first 
land journey. Ethnologically, we have 
done something, however, and _ geo- 
graphically, too, for we have discovered 
people in a region supposed to be unin- 
habited and have lived a few months 
among people who had never seen a 
white man nor an Indian (though they 
had heard of both), and did not even 
know I was not an Eskimo —so little 
were they informed on what white men 
are like. We have discovered Eskimo 
(in speech and habits) who are Scandi- 
navians in appearance.” 

Dr. Maurice Dwight Clarke, m ’82, 
who for more than a quarter of a century 
was a leading physician in Haverhill and 
active in public affairs of that city, died 
at his home there on Sept. 7 of paralysis, 
after an illness of four years. Dr. Clarke 
was born in Cambridge, Nov. 2, 1851; he 
attended the public schools there and 
was graduated from Amherst College in 
1871 with high honors in classics. He 
taught school in Walpole for six months 
and then went to Manchester, N. H., 
where his uncle, John B. Clarke, edited 
a Manchester paper. For four years Mr. 
Clarke worked on the paper and wrote a 
history of Manchester, which was pub- 
lished in 1875. He then entered the Har- 
vard Medical School, from which he was 
graduated in 1882. After serving in the 
Boston City Hospital he went to the 
staff of the McLean Hospital. He set- 
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tled in Haverhill 27 years ago and prac- 
tised until he was obliged to retire owing 
to failing health. He was the president 
of the Essex North District Medical So- 
ciety, the secretary-treasurer of the 
Haverhill Medical Society and president 
of the consulting board at Danvers In- 
sane Hospital for many years. He was 
also for many years a member of the 
Haverhill board of the United States pen- 
sion surgeons. From 1892 to 1897 Dr. 
Clarke served ascity physician in Haver- 
hill and was a member of the Board of 
Health from 1892 to 1909, the greater 
part of that time serving as chairman. 
He was also a trustee of the Atkinson, 
N. H., Academy, a member of the school 
board from 1887 to 1906 and the presi- 
dent of the Haverhill Whittier Club from 
1898 to 1909. Dr. Clarke was married in 
1879 and leaves a wife, Mary I. Clarke, 
and two daughters. 

E. S. McQuaid, / 08, is practising law 
at Edmonton, Alberta, Can. 

F. W. O'Connell, / ’07, who is in the 
law office of E. E. Stiness, of Providence, 
R. I., was a candidate for the common 
council of that city. 

J.C. Williams, p ’09, is principal of the 
Dedham high school. 

Stephen Higginson Tyng, M. S. ’72, 
died Sept. 29 at his summer home at 
Cataumet. He was a grandson of Dr. 
Stephen H. Tyng, H. C. 1817, for 23 
years rector of St. George’s Church in 
New York City, and a son of the Rev. 
Dudley A. Tyng and Catherine Maria 
Stevens of Hoboken. Having first stud- 
ied medicine in California and at Har- 
vard, he turned to law, and was fr many 
years a familiar figure in the Massachu- 
setts courts. He was also an active 
worker in that revival and reform of the 
Democratic party in Massachusetts 
which culminated in the choice of Wil- 
liam E. Russell as governor. He leaves 
a widow and two sons. 
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Rufus Phillips Williams, p ’78, 26 
years teacher of chemistry in the Eng- 
lish High School, died at his home in 
Cambridge on Aug. 23. He had been on 
his sabbatical year and was intending 
to go back to the school this fall. He 
was born at Ashfield, Jan. 3, 1851, edu- 
cated in the public schools, and took his 
degree of A.B. at Dartmouth in 1876. 
It was followed by that of A.M. in 1879. 
He received the degree of A.M. in chem- 
istry at Harvard in 1878. June 25, 1894, 
he married Lillian Walker of Boston. 
Mr. Williams was well known as an au- 
thor and as president of the Massachu- 
setts Agassiz Association. He was for 
two years president of the American 
Chemical Society. The text-books he 
wrote are widely used in preparatory 
schools all over the United States and 
some of them even in England. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor 
begs to state that copies*of books by or about 
Harvard men should be sent to the Magazine 
if a review is desired. In no other way can a 
complete register of Harvard publications be 
kept. Writers of articles in prominent period- 
icals are also requested to send to the Editor 
copies, or at least the titles, of their contribu- 
tions. Except in rare cases, space will not 
permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 


“Two Years Before the Mast,” by 
Richard Henry Dana, Jr., ’37, published 
more than 70 years ago, soon took its 
place as a classic. Dana was an under- 
graduate at Harvard when he made his 
memorable voyage. If such questions 
were ever answerable, one might ask 
where he got his style, which has out- 
lived the fashions of two generations and 
is today as fresh and enjoyable as ever. 
His book has gone through many edi- 
tions in English, and has been translated 
into many languages. The issue, this 
autumn, of two new editions testifies 
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to the permanence of public favor. The 
first of these new editions, and the only 
copyrighted one, is brought out by 
Houghton Mifflin Co. in a handsome 
octavo volume, with some threescore 
illustrations. The latter, be it said, really 
illustrate, being taken, where the subject 
permits, from actual views, portraits, 
facsimiles, and similar material. The 
book contains also the Author’s Supple- 
ment, and an introduction and addi- 
tional chapter by his son, R. H. Dana, 
8d, ’74; besides an appendix with ex- 
tracts from Amazeen’s log, and other 
pertinent material, including maps. This 
edition, which will be the authoritative 
one for another generation, is published 
at only $1.50.— The Macmillan Co., 
New York, have also issued a new edi- 
tion, which contains, however, only the 
original text, without the author’s se- 
quel, or the various material furnished 
by his son. A three-page introduction by 
Sir W. Grenfell might just as well have 
been prefixed to any other sea-story. 
There are also 1% colored pictures by 
Charles Pears, some of which are strik- 
ing. Price $2. 

“Historic Inventions,” by Rupert S. 
Holland, ’00, is a capitally conceived 
book for young readers. Almost every 
boy, from twelve to twenty years old, 
has a lively curiosity in mechanical 
contrivances and machinery. The dis- 
covery of many of the great inventions 
was quite as exciting as most Wild West 
stories of adventure; and where there 
was not actual danger or great hardships 
to be faced, there was the discourage- 
ment of unsuccessful attempts. Mr. 
Holland begins with Gutenberg and the 
printing press and comes down to the 
Wrights and the airship. Between these, 
he tells about Palissy, Galileo, Watt, 
Arkwright, Whitney, Fulton, Davy, 
Stephenson, Morse, McCormick, Howe, 
Bell, Edison and Marconi. It will be 
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seen that he really covers the chief 
modern inventions that have contrib- 
uted to peaceful progress. He writes sim- 
ply and entertainingly, possessing the 
secret of imparting information in just 
the proper form and right amount for 
his audience. Though he addresses 
youths, he is careful to give facts of per- 
manent value; so that his readers will 
know out of what needs and conditions 
each invention sprang, as well as how it 
actually was achieved. By adding pen- 
portraits of the inventors he increases 
the interest of his book: for the personal 
equation counts for much in their field. 
Mr. Holland’s ‘Historic Inventions” 
ought to have thousands of eager read- 
ers. (G. W. Jacobs: Philadelphia. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.50 net.) 

The Loeb Classical Library. ‘‘The 
rumor of a great library of the classics, 
to be published by the munificence of 
James Loeb, ’88, has now been authori- 
tatively confirmed. The editors are Mr. 
T. E. Page of Charterhouse and Dr. 
W. H. B. Rouse, headmaster of the 
Perse Grammar School, Cambridge, 
England, with whom is associated an 
advisory board composed of eminent 
American and European scholars. The 
following statement from a printed cir- 
cular gives the main features of the 
plan: ‘Mr. Heinemann and the Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, have pleasure 
in announcing the publication of a new 
series of Greek and Latin texts, with Eng- 
lish translations upon the opposite page. 
Each volume will have a brief biograph- 
ical and bibliographical preface and an 
index. The volumes will be issued at 
intervals — twenty in the first year — 
and will range from the time of Homer 
to the fall of Constantinople.’ This we 
do not hesitate to pronounce the most 
important publication undertaken in 
this country or England for many years. 
It wakensthe hope of incalculable profit 
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in the higher things of the mind, and 
Mr. Loeb will have raised to his name a 
monument more memorable than any 
pile of stone.” N.Y. Evening Post. 

The Magazine has received vol. 38 of 
the “‘ Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure,” 
covering the titles “Tenancy in Com- 
mon’”’ to “Trustor.” 

Reprints of Standard Books. It is a 
quarter of a century since John Fiske, 
’63, first printed his “American Politi- 
cal Ideas Viewed from the Standpoint 
of Universal History.’ These have pro- 
pagated other ideas in many minds, 
have been much discussed, and have, 
on the whole, gained wide acceptance. 
They are now reprinted, together .with 
his excellent historical address on Mid- 
dletown, Ct., in a volume to which John 
Spencer Clark contributes an exhaust- 
ive introduction. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co. Cloth, 12mo, portrait, $1.50.) — 
“The Soul of the Far East,” by Perci- 
val Lowell, 76, has been before the pub- 
lic for more than 20 years. It was al- 
most the pioneer book in English on 
Japan that took its place as a contribu- 
tion to literature. Hundreds of essays 
and scores of volumes have been writ- 
ten since, and one man at least — Laf- 
cadio Hearn — has produced literature 
of a high rank on Japanese subjects. 
Still, Mr. Lowell’s book, re-read in the 
light of subsequent competition, cer- 
tainly holds its own. Nobody with a 
sense for clear analysis, keen observa- 
tion and lucid style can fail to be enter- 
tained by it. The new edition has sev- 
eral illustrations. (Macmillan. Cloth, 
$1.60 net.) ; 

Recent publications of the Museum of 
Comparative Zodlogy include: C. T. 
Brues: “A New Species of Peripatus 
from Grenada, with Observations on 
other Species of the Genus.” Bulletin, 
54. — Samuel Garman: “The Chismop- 
nea (Chimaeroids). Memoirs, 40. — Har- 
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old Heath: Reports on the Scientific 
Results of the Expedition to the Tropical 
Pacific, in charge of Alexander Agassiz, 
by the U. S. Fish Commission Steamer 
Albatross, from August, 1899, to June, 
1900, Commander Jefferson F. Moser, 
U. S. N., commanding. 14. “The So- 
lenogastres.”” Memoirs, 45. — C. A. Ko- 
foid and J. R. Michener: Reports on the 
Scientific Results of the Expedition to 
the Eastern Tropical Pacific, in charge of 
Alexander Agassiz, by the U. S. Fish 
Commission Steamer Albatross, from 
October, 1904, to March, 1905, Lieut. 
Commander L. M. Garrett, U. S. N., 
commanding. 22. “New Genera and 
Species of Dinoflagellates.” Bulletin, 54. 
— Henry Laurens: “The Reactions of 
Amphibians to Monochromatic Lights of 
Equal Intensity.” Bulletin, 58, 251-302, 
June, 1911. — Frank Springer: “Some 
New American Fossil Crinoids.” Me- 
moirs, 25.— A. M. Westergren: Re- 
ports on the Scientific Results of the Ex- 
pedition to the Tropical Pacific, in charge 
of Alexander Agassiz, by the U. S. Fish 
Commission Steamer Albatross, from Au- 
gust, 1899, to March, 1900, Commander 
Jefferson F. Moser, U. S. N., command- 
ing. 15. “ Echini, Echinonéus and Mi- 
cropetalon.” Memoirs, 39.—G. M. 
Allen: “‘Mammals of the West Indies.” 
Bulletin, 54. 

Professor Raymond M. Alden, p ’96, 
now of the University of Illinois, has 
made a most interesting compilation of 
“‘Readings in English Prose of the 18th 
Century.” We are now far enough away 
from that century to criticize it dispas- 
sionately. Perhaps for this reason, there 
is no other period in the history of Eng- 
lish literature about which critics of divers 
schools would more generally agree, es- 
pecially as to its prose. So we find Prof. 
Alden’s selections eminently satisfac- 
tory. The 18th century men were not 
subtle. Their points of excellence re- 
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quire no labored demonstration. They 
were unimaginative, somewhat in the 
sense that the Augustans were unimagi- 
native. But they were solid. Their best 
work stands as sturdily as an oak. It is 
interesting to notice that among the 40 
authors here represented, six — Defoe, 
Swift, Steele, Addison, Johnson, and 
Burke—fill threesevenths of the volume. 
That is in true proportion. Gibbon 
alone, among the giants, is scantily re- 
presented by five pages from the “ His- 
tory"’ and by seven from the Autobio- 
graphy: but Dr. Alden might urge that 
in Gibbon’s case (as in that of Fielding), 
short passages can never represent the 
continuity and mass which are of the 
essence of Gibbon’s genius. But one of 
the chief values of a book of this kind is 
that it brings between two covers the 
best specimens of many men who, though 
secondary, are important; and here Dr. 
Alden is most successful. We note no 
serious omissions; on the contrary, we 
are surprised by the care and judgment 
with which Dr. Alden has chosen from 
among the writers who belong in the 
second and third ranks. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co. Cloth, royal 8vo, 725 pp., 
$2.25 net.) 

Prof. F. G. Peabody, ’69, Plummer 
Professorat Harvard, has added a fourth 
volume to his series of addresses in the 
Cellege Chapel. The latest volume, 
“Sunday Evenings in the College Cha- 
pel,” consists of 15 sermons, of greater 
length than the morning and afternoon 
talks, but similar in quality and appeal. 
Dr. Peabody has always uppermost the 
needs of young men. Accordingly, he 
endeavors to minister to their needs, to 
answer their religious questionings, and 
to make clear the way to the spiritual 
life. Since Harvard initiated the sys- 
tem of unsectarian religious exercises a 
quarter of a century ago, many other 
universities and colleges have imitated 


her; and the clergymen who have con- 
ducted those services have found much 
help in the addresses and sermons that 
Dr. Peabody inaugurated here. This 
new volume cannot fail to be as popu- 
lar as his others. He has included in it 
a sermon which he preached on the 
250th anniversary of the founding of 
Harvard College. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Prof. W. A. Neilson, p ’96, of Har- 
vard is editor-in-chief of the Tudor 
Shakespeare, a new edition planned to 
meet the needs of the college student 
and the general reader. The first vol- 
ume, Romeo and Juliet, is admirably 
done. A brief introduction gives the 
necessary historical, bibliographical and 
critical information. The text is that 
of Prof. Neilson’s Riverside Shake- 
speare. The notes are compact, but suf- 
ficient. A glossary completes the equip- 
ment. The format, the paper, the type 
and the simple binding with its Tudor 
escutcheon are excellent. The set will 
have forty volumes, each being assigned 
to a special editor. Prof. A. H. Thorn- 
dike, p 96, of Columbia University, is 
associated with Prof. Neilson in the gen- 
eral editing. The volumes are sold at 25 
and 35 cents each, according to binding. 
(Macmillan.) 

Irving B. Richman has produced in 
his “California under Spain and Mexico, 
1535-1847,” a real contribution to the 
history of the Pacific Coast. He seems 
to have left no important material 
unexamined. His description of each 
phase of Californian development is de- 
tailed. His knowledge of the survivors 
of the Hispanic period enables him to 
sympathize with their forerunners and 
to interpret their rule. More than a 
third of his volume is devoted to notes 
and appendices which show his care in 
investigation and his deliberateness in 
judging. The publishers have codper- 
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ated with him in making a handsome 
book —a model in paper, type and 
binding. It is furnished with maps and 
plans. (Houghton Mifflin Co. Cloth, 
royal 8vo, $4 net.) 

Major John Bigelow, ’61, has brought 
together in “The Peach Orchard: Get- 
tysburg, July 2, 1863," many documents 
and maps referring to that famous 
engagement, in which his command, 
the 9th Massachusetts Battery, took 
part. His purpose is to appeal to the 
Gettysburg National Park Commis- 
sion to have Throstle Lane, which is 
now called “United States Avenue,” 
renamed “‘Hunt Avenue,” in honor of 
the artillery which exclusively fought 
along it, and was commanded by Gen. 
Henry J. Hunt, Chief of Artillery of the 
Army of the Potomac. Major Bigelow 
makes a strong case. His suggestion 
has been already endorsed by many 
veterans. His little volume, quite apart 
from the discussion, contains much in- 
teresting material concerning the fight 
in the Peach Orchard. (Kimball-Storer 
Co.: Minneapolis. Cloth. Maps.) 

The Yale Review is a new quarterly 
issued by the Yale Publishing Associa- 
tion, New Haven. It aims at securing 
articles by leading authorities in lit- 
erature, politics, science, philosophy 
and religion — to serve, in a word, as 
a medium for disseminating the best 
thought of the time. Its first number 
presents nine articles, among which that 
of the late W. G. Sumner on War, and 
that of Dr. Simon Flexner on Infantile 
Paralysis deserve special mention. There 
are besides two poems and several book 
reviews. Such a journal is welcome, 
and if it succeeds in attracting con- 
tributors of national reputation, it will 
prosper. Annual subscription, $3. 

The Macmillan Co. publish “A 
Treatise on Hydraulics” by Prof. H. J. 
Hughes and A. T. Safford. 
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Vol. xxu, for 1911, of Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology, con- 
tains “‘Lucretiana: notes on Books 1 and 
11 of the De Rerum Natura,” by J. S. 
Reid; “An Attempt to Restore the y 
Archetype of Terence Manuscripts,” 
by R. H. Webb; “Antecedents of 
Greek Corpuscular Theories,” by W. A. 
Heidel; “The tro{éuara of Greek 
Ships,” by E. G. Schauroth. The 
Studies are published by the University 
from the income of a fund subscribed 
by the Class of 1856. The editorial 
committee this year consists of Pro- 
fessors H. W. Smyth, 78, Clifford H. 
Moore, ’89, and C. N. Jackson, 98. 
The volume costs $1.50. 

“The Musical Amateur, a Book on 
the Human Side of Music,” by Robert 
H. Schauffler, is exactly what it purports 
to be —a series of agreeable essays on 
various non-professional musical topics. 
As an antidote for the extreme techni- 
cal cult of music, Mr. Schauffler may 
safely be taken in large doses. In music, 
as in most of the arts, the technical and 
intellectual have so smothered the aes- 
thetic and emotional that many good 
persons are almost afraid to enjoy music 
any more. Let them read these human 
talks and take heart. (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. Cloth, $1.25 net.) 

Recent Bulletins of the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station are: 
E. M. East and H. K. Hayes — “In- 
heritance in Maize.” 167: 1-141, 25 
plates. H. K. Hayes and E. M. East — 
“Improvement in Corn.” 

Among the latest Contributions from 
the Gray Herbarium of Harvard Univer- 
sity, are: M. L. Fernald, “‘A Botanical 
Expedition to Newfoundland and South- 
ern Labrador.” 

Prof. J. Geddes, Jr., ’80, of Boston 
University, has edited for Holt’s Spanish 
Series Hartzenbusch’s drama, La Coja y 
el Encogido. 
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Parke H. Davis, a member of the In- 
tercollegiate Rules Committee, has writ- 
ten in “‘ Football: The American Inter- 
collegiate Game,” the most interesting 
book we have seen on this sport. He is 
very thorough. Beginning with “Foot- 
ball in olden time” and coming down to 
1911, he traces the history of the game. 
Then he takes up the records of nine 
sets of contests, — Army vs. Navy, Dart- 
mouth vs. Princeton, etc., — giving an 
epitome of each game, with the names 
of players and scores. He devotes 100 
pages to Harvard vs. Princeton and to 
the Harvard-Yale series. An appendix 
contains the rules since the organiza- 
tion of the I. F. B. A. in 1876. Many 
illustrations add to the interest of the 
book, which easily holds the field. 

Dean George Hodges, of the Episco- 
pal Theological School in Cambridge, 
is theauthorof “ Everyman’s Religion,” 
a series of 15 addresses in which he ex- 
pounds with characteristic incisiveness 
the various aspects of religion as they 
appear to a practical Christian. Al- 
though he lays great stress on conduct, 
he does not ignore the ultimate sources 
of belief. Few ministers of any creed 
today possess his gift for making a di- 
rect appeal. Among his other qualities, 
his desire to show the harmony of relig- 
ious fundamentals cannot be overlooked, 
(Macmillan. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) 

The Faraday Lecture on ““The Funda- 
mental Properties of Elements,” de- 
livered in England last summer by Prof. 
T. W. Richards, ’86, was printed in the 
Journal of the Chemical Society (June). 
See also Proceedings of the Chemical 
Society, 27, pp. 177-184; in Science, 34, 
p. 537; and, in part, in Nature, the 
Chemical News, and other English and 
German periodicals. 

Prof.T. N. Carver’s “ Principles of Ru- 
ral Economics”’ is announced by Ginn & 
Co., Boston. 
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Miss Sara Norton and M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe are preparing for publication the 
“Letters and Journals of Charles Eliot 
Norton.” Much material is already in 
their hands, but they will be grateful 
to any correspondent of Prof. Norton 
who will permit the consideration of sig- 
nificant letters by him. These may be 
sent to Mr. Howe at No. 26 Brimmer St., 
Boston. Letters which the senders wish 
to preserve will be copied and carefully 
returned. 

Prof. R. G. Gettell, of Trinity College, 
Hartford, has compiled an important 
volume of “‘Readings in Political Sci- 
ence.” He has drawn from scores of 
sources, ancient and modern, and made 
a very valuable work. (Ginn. Cloth, 
$2.25.) 

To the series of “Case Histories” in 
Medicine and Surgery, Prof. John L. 
Morse, ’87, of the Harvard Medical 
School, has contributed a volume on 
Pediatrics. This is a collection of 100 
histories of actual patients, selected to 
illustrate the diagnosis, prognosis, and 
treatment of the most important diseases 
of infancy and childhood. W. M. Leon- 
ard, Boston, is the publisher. 

The Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, has 
published the three lectures, ‘Why We 
May Believe in Life after Death,’’ de- 
livered by him last winter at Stanford 
University. As an up-to-date state- 
ment of the views of liberal orthodoxy 
on the question of immortality, his lec- 
tures, which are clearly expressed, de- 
serve attention. (Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Cloth, $1.) 

William Reiff has written a pamphlet 
on “The Wilt Disease, or Flacherie of 
the Gypsy Moth.” 

Prof. Bruce Wyman, ’96, of the Har- 
vard Law School, is author of “‘ The Law 
Governing Public Service Corporations.” 
2 vols. Baker, Voorhis & Co. New York. 
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Mrs. Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
is preparing a memoir of her late hus- 
band, and asks the loan of letters writ- 
ten by him to friends and acquaintances. 
These letters will be promptly and care- 
fully returned, intact. Any characteris- 
tic anecdotes or reminiscences of Col. 
Higginson will also be gratefully re- 
ceived. Address Mrs. T. W. Higginson, 
No. 29 Buckingham Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Kenneth Kenneth-Brown, ’91 (for- 
merly “Kenneth Brown”), has written 
a juvenile story of adventures entitled 
“Two Boys in a Gyrocar: The Story of 
a New York to Paris Motor Race.” 
The heroes of the book pass through a 
series of hazards as strange as the car 
itself. Mr. Brown wields a facile pen 
and incidents come easily to his fancy. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. Cloth, illus- 
trated, $1.20.) 

William J. Hopkins, [’85], whose first 
story, ‘‘The Clammer,” has interested 
many grown-up readers, has now in “‘ The 
Indian Book”’ produced a collection of 
tales that will appeal to younger read- 
ers. He writes very simply, much per- 
haps as an Indian would talk in telling 
these stories round the camp-fire. The 
result is both quaint and novel. The il- 
lustrations, reproduced from. Catlin’s 
drawings, have the advantage of really 
illustrating the text. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co. Cloth, $1.25 net.) 

To the Journal of Medical Research for 
Sept. Prof. Theobald Smith contributed 
a second paper on “‘The Vaccination of 
Cattle against Tuberculosis.” 

Prof. E. V. Huntington’s “The Funda- 
mental Propositions of Algebra”’ is No. 
4 in Monographs on Topics of Modern 
Mathematics (edited by J. W. A.Young). 
(Longmans: New York.) 

A sixth, revised and enlarged edition 
of “Dramatists of To-day” by Prof. E. 
E. Hale, Jr., 83, is announced by Holt. 
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Arthur S. Pier, ’95, has added “The 
Jester of St. Timothy’s” to his popular 
series of boy’s bcoks. It is full of inci- 
dent and of those qualities which have 
made him one of the favorite writers of 
juveniles today. Few men keep into 
middle life their vivid recollections of 
school days; fewer still can weave them, 
as Mr. Pier does, into readable stories. 
It requires a happy combination of 
memory and invention to do that. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. Cloth, illus- 
trated, $1 net.) 

The volume of Proceedings of the 
Bunker Hill monument Association 
for 1911, contains an address by the 
president, Dr. J.C. Warren, 64; “ Echoes 
of the Revolution,”’ by Prof. A. B. Hart, 
’80; “John Trumbull, the Painter of the 
Revolution,” by Samuel Abbott. Trum- 
bull, who graduated at Harvard in 1773, 
painted the well-known picture of the 
battle at the moment when Gen. Jo- 
seph Warren, H. C. 1759, was killed. A 
colored photogravure of the painting 
serves as the frontispiece to this vol- 
ume, which has been edited by Dr. F. H. 
Brown, ’57, secretary of the Association. 

Dunham Jackson, ’08, has published 
through W. Fr. Kaestner, Géttingen, 
“Uber die Genauigkeit der Anniherung 
stetiger Funktionen durch ganze ration- 
ale Funktionen gegebenen Grades und 
trigonometrische Summen _ gegebener 
Ordnung.” 

Prof. R. M. Yerkes and J. B. Watson 
have collaborated on ‘“‘ Methods of Study- 
ing Vision in Animals.” The Behavior 
Monographs. Vol. 1, No. 2. 

The Harvard Law Review for Novem- 
ber printed the following articles: ‘* Pow- 
ers in Trust and Gifts Implied in De- 
fault of Appointment,” J. C. Gray; 
“The Standard Oil and Tobacco Cases,” 
R. L. Raymond; “Price Restriction in 
the Re-sale of Chattels,” W. J. Shroder; 
Notes; Recent Cases; Book Reviews. 
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Contents of the Harvard Theological 
Review for October: ‘Emerson from an 
Indian Point of View,” H. Maitra; “The 
Ethics of Jesus and the Modern Mind,” 
D. Evans; “The Critical Problem of 
Theology To-day; The Problem of 
Method,” H. A. Youtz; “Concerning 
Natural Religion,” W. W. Fenn; “‘The 
Idea of a Modern Orthodoxy,” D. C. 
Macintosh; ‘“‘The Nature of Prayer,” 
Mary W. Calkins. 

“The Quest of the Silver Fleece,” by 
W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, ’90, an- 
nounced by A. C. McClurg, describes the 
struggles of the negro who attempts to 
develop his personality. 

Copies of the following books were re- 
ceived too late for review in this issue: 
“‘A History of the American Bar,” by 
Charles Warren, ’89; “The Confessions 
of Artemas Quibble,” by Arthur Train, 
96; “The Reform of Legal Procedure,” 
by Moorfield Storey, ’66; “The Religious 
Life of Ancient Rome,” by Jesse Bene- 
dict Carter; ‘Control of the Market,” 
by Prof. Bruce Wyman, ’96. 

Recent Articles: Prof. C. H. Haskins, 
“England and Sicily in the Twelfth 
Century”; English Historical Review, 
26: 433-447. —L. J. Henderson, “A 
Critical Study of the Process of Acid 
Excretion ”; Journal of Biological Chem- 
istry, June, 1911.—G. C. Evans, 
**L’Equazione Integrale di Volterra di 
Seconda Specie con un Limite dell’ In- 
tegrale Infinita’’; Aiti della Reale Acca- 
demia dei Lincet, March, May, July, 
1911. — Prof. Leo Wiener, ‘‘Materi- 
alien zu einer Geschichte der Kleidung 
im Mittelalter”’ (continuation); Revuede 
Linguistique et de Philologie Comparée, 
Oct. 15, 1911. 

Recent titles by Prof. W. B. Cannon, 
"96, of the Medical School: “A Labora- 
tory Course in Physiology.” Second edi- 
tion. Revised. Loose-leaf arrangement. 
Cambridge: Harvard University. ‘*The 
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Career of the Investigator.” Com- 
mencement Address at the Yale Medi- 
cal School. Science, July 21, 1911. 

Two volumes of “Studies in Honor of 
A. Marshall Elliott,” ’68, have been is- 
sued at the Johns Hopkins Press, Balti- 
more. Among the contributors of papers 
is Dr. E. H. Wilkins, p 710. He has also 
printed recently: ‘‘Notes on Italian 
Grammar and Exercises in Italian Com- 
position.” Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1911. 

Prof. A. L. Rotch, h 790, and A. H. 
Palmer, p ‘09, have prepared “Charts of 
the Atmosphere for Aeronauts and Avia- 
tors.” New York, John Wiley & Sons. 
97 pp., 24 charts with descriptive text. 

“Epochs of Chinese and Japanese 
Art,” by the late E. F. Fenollosa, ’74, 
will be brought out by Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. 

The Presidential Address of Prof. 
Maxime Bécher, ’88, on ‘‘The Pub- 
lished and Unpublished Work of Charles 
Sturm on Algebraic and Differential 
Equations,” is printed in the October 
Bulletin of the American Mathematical 
Society. 

Pamphlets Received. “Fifteenth An- 
nual Report of the Northern Pacific Ry. 
Co.,” for the year ending June 30, 1911, 
by Howard Elliott, s ’81, president. — 
* Adolescence,” from Psychological Bul- 
letin, Oct. 15, 1911; and “ William 
James’s Contributions to Education,” 
from Jour. of Educational Psychology, 
Sept., 1911, by Prof. B. T. Baldwin, p 
03, Univ. of Texas. — “The Recall of 
Judges — Argument in Opposition, pre- 
sented before the Minnesota State Bar 
Association, July 19, 1911,” by R. G. 
Brown, ’84, Minneapolis, Minn. — “The 
Settlement of Hingham,” by L. C. Cor- 
nish, ['93]; Rockwell & Churchill Press, 
Boston. — “‘A Herbert Bibliography,” 
by G. H. Palmer, 64; Harvard Library, 
Bibliographical Contributions, No. 59. — 
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College Entrance Examination Board: 
Eleventh Annual Report of the Secre- 
tary, 1911.—“The Medals of Lin- 
naeus,” “The Medals of Carlotta Au- 
gusta,” by Dr. H. Storer, 50; Congrés 
international de Numismatique, Bru- 
xelles, Goemaere, imprimeur du roi. — 
“ Medals, etc., illustrative of the Science 
of Medicine, Nos. 2704-2717,” by Dr. H. 
R. Storer, 50; Amer. Journ. of Numis- 
matics, Oct., 1911.— “Charles Sum- 
ner,” an address, by H. G. Spaulding, 
’60; G. H. Ellis Co., Boston. — “ All the 
World Loves a Quarre:; an Introduc- 
tion to One,” by D. W. Kittredge, ’02; 
Maverich & Co., Cincinnati. — “ Who 
Follow the Flag,” Phi Beta Kappa Poem, 
Harvard Univ., 1910, by Henry van 
Dyke; Scribners, New York. — “Bar- 
riers against Democracy in the British 
Electoral System,” by Edward Porritt; 
reprinted from Polit. Science Quart., 
xxvi, No. 1; Ginn, Boston. — “Rest 
Days: A Sociological Study,” by Hutton 
Webster, Univ. of Nebraska; reprinted 
from University Studies, xi, 1, 2.— 
“Sewage Disposal in the U. S. and 
Abroad,” by Langdon Pearse, ’99; 
“Sewerage System of Chicago,” by C. 
D. Hill; reprinted from Journ. of the 
Western Society of Engineers, Sept., 1911. 
— Inaugural Address of Guy Potter 
Benton, as President of the University of 
Vermont, Oct. 6, 1911. — Annual Re- 
port, 1910-11, of the John Carter Brown 
Library, G. P. Winship, ’93, librarian. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— American Addresses. By Joseph H. 
Choate, ’52. (Century Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) Two years ago Mr. 
Choate printed a volume of the remarka- 
ble addresses delivered by him in Eng- 
land during his service as ambassador. 
Now he collects a score of others quite as 
distinguished and on a much wider 
range of subjects, delivered during the 
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past 40 years in America. He opens 
with the noble commemoration of his 
kinsman, Rufus Choate, on the unveil- 
ing of the latter’s statue in the Boston 
Court House, and follows with a eulogy 
of Farragut. The number of personal 
addresses is, indeed, large. It includes 
speeches on or about Lord Houghton, 
Phillips Brooks, Dr. Storrs, James C. 
Carter, Carl Schurz, Charles F. McKim, 
and Florence Nightingale. No wonder 
that Mr. Choate has been ia great de- 
mand for such eulogies: because while 
he speaks his subject fair in death, or in 
life, he also gives a sincere portrait of 
the man and his work. His purpose is 
not merely to say pleasant things but 
true things—the things because of 
which the person commemorated de- 
served commemoration. So one should 
read Mr. Choate on Brooks, or on Carter, 
or Schurz to see how finely historic judg- 
ment and personal esteem and affection 
are blended. Another group of Mr. 
Choate’s ideals is represented by his 
addresses on Harvard and New England 
themes. Though transplanted very 
early to New York City, he has never 
forgotten Salem, his birthplace, or 
Harvard, his college, or Boston: and he 
has stood at all times and in all places 
for the great principles which, for lack of 
a better name, are called Puritan. Here 
are his Salem address of 1878; his Har- 
vard Commencement speeches of 1883 
and 1885; his oration at the centennial 
of the Hasty Pudding Club in 1895; and 
his 1905 address before the New Eng- 
land Society. The legal profession is not 
overlooked, there being no fewer than 
four addresses thereon. Among the 
topics which historians will refer to is 
“The Tweed Ring,” as Mr. Choate, 
who was a member of the Committee of 
Seventy, arraigned it in 1871. What 
strikes the reader of this series of very 
various addresses is not only the mental 
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vigor and the obvious eloquence which 
they display, but their largeness, their 
ripeness, their familiarity with men and 
life not less than with books. Among 
the great lawyers of the generation that 
is now in its prime one looks in vain for 
any successor to Mr. Choate. 

— Memories and Studies. By William 
James, m ’69. (Longmans: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.75 net.) Welcome is this 
volume of fugitive papers, most of which 
date from the last ten years of Prof. 
James’s life. Here are the beautiful 
tributes to Agassiz and to Emerson, the 
more formal oration on Robert Gould 
Shaw, the intimate appreciation of 
Francis Boott, the character study of 
Thomas Davidson. Read these, and 
you have a sense of being drawn very 
close to their subjects; you feel too that 
you know Mr. James himself better. 
And this is right, because a man’s rever- 
ences and enthusiasms are windows to 
his soul. Of Mr. James’s capacity for 
kindness in criticizing an opponent, his 
essay on “Spencer’s Autobiography” 
gives a fine example. Evidently, Spencer 
for him was almost obsolete; and yet he 
sets forth fairly the strong points of 
Spencer’s philosophy, and does full jus- 
tice to his historical importance. When 
he treats of Frederic Myers and Psychi- 
cal Research, Mr. James writes con amore, 
and with that utter frankness concern- 
ing his own beliefs and processes that 
is alike one of his chief characteristics 
and charms. His account of the San 
Francisco earthquake of 1906 deserved 
to be reprinted here, for similar cata- 
clysms have rarely been observed on 
the spot and described by witnesses at 
all comparable to him. His more debat- 
able article on “The Energies of Men,” 
could not be omitted, although possibly 
if Mr. James had lived to prepare this 
volume himself he might have qualified 
some of his statements. Altogether salu- 


tary is his warning against “The Ph.D. 
Octopus” —a warning which, uttered 
eight years ago, is still doing its work. 
“The Moral Equivalent of War’ and 
the speech at the Peace Banquet will 
not soon be out of date; and his remarks 
on ‘The True Harvard”’ will need to be 
pondered by more than one generation 
of Harvard men. The volume ends with 
an amusing study, amusing and pithy, 
of ‘A Pluralistic Mystic.” There 
seems something prophetic in the clos- 
ing sentences, if we reflect that they 
were probably the last, though he did 
not suspect it, that Mr. James lived 
to write. “Let my last word, then,” he 
says, “speaking in the name of intel- 
lectual philosophy, be ... There is 
no conclusion. What has concluded, 
that we might conclude in regard to it? 
There are no fortunes to be told, and 
there is no advice to be given. — Fare- 
well.” 

— Portraits of Dante from Giotto to 
Raffael. A Critical Study, with a Concise 
Iconography. By Richard Thayer Hol- 
brook. Illustrated after the Original Por- 
traits. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Boards, quarto, $6.50 net.) This is one 
of the most beautiful books — many 
readers of taste will say, the most beauti- 
ful book — of the holiday season. Mr. 
Holbrook has literally ransacked every 
source for his material, with the result 
that he is able to present, for the first 
time, not only a monographic study of all 
the Dante portraits between Giotto and 
Raphael (we object to his form “Raf- 
fael,” which is neither Italian nor Eng- 
lish, but’a mongrel tertium quid), but also 
a critical estimate of the probable value 
of each, its origin, its vicissitudes, its 
present location and condition. In this 
study, he takes the testimony of Dante’s 
later contemporaries and more immedi- 
ate successors and of recent critics. He 
has saturated himself in Dante literature, 
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and he seems to have overlooked no 
known print or drawing. The most im- 
portant single topic is the discussion of 
the authorship and probable date of the 
Bargello portrait, which Mr. Holbrook 
accepts as indubitably by Giotto. But 
there are many other interesting pieces 
of investigation, which call for the dis- 
play of acuteness, knowledge and com- 
mon sense. What gives peculiar distinc- 
tion to his book is its wealth of illus- 
trations. Eight of these are beautifully 
executed in color; three are in line, and 
some score or more are in half-tone. The 
reader has thus before him the repro- 
duction of the very portrait to which at 
any given place the text refers. He can 
judge for himself as to the relevancy of 
the author’s deductions, and he can fol- 
low the growth of the traditional por- 
trait. These illustrations combine with 
the type, paper and format to make up 
a book to delight the connoisseur’s eyes. 
Nor should we forget the ample appen- 
dices, the descriptive catalogue, the bib- 
liography and the index, which complete 
the scholarly outfit. Mr. Holbrook may 
be congratulated on having assembled 
material which must make his book the 
standard, except in the improbable 
event that new facts or new portraits are 
brought to light. 

— The Comic Spirit in George Mere- 
dith. An Interpretation. By Joseph 
Warren Beach, p 02, Asst. Professor in 
the University of Minnesota. (Long- 
mans: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 
net.) Prof. Beach has made an unusu- 
ally minute analysis of George Mere- 
dith’s works: moreover, it is often pene- 
trating as well as minute. His main 
thesis is that, when Meredith’s genius 
expressed itself most naturally and 
most successfully, it used the comic 
spirit as its vehicle of expression. The 
Comic in the sense he means, seems to 
be the recognition of the discrepancy or 
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contradiction between what a man 
thinks he is and what he really is, or be- 
tween a society which regards itself as 
civilized and the uncivilized practices in 
which it indulges. The Comic differs 
in kind from the Grotesque or Humor- 
ous and from the Tragic. Mr. Beach 
thinks that this is Meredith's chosen 
field, where he achieves work very dif- 
ferent from that of Dickens — the Hu- 
morist who often dropped down to plain 
Caricature — and from that of Thack- 
eray, who was at core a Sentimentalist 
though he wore the mask of Satirist. 
We cannot summarize the ingenuity 
with which Mr. Beach works out this 
thesis. He analyzes not merely each 
book, but most of the persons and of 
the situations, with the result that he 
leaves the reader satisfied that this 
thesis has been thoroughly handled. 
Mr. Beach concludes that “The Ego- 
ist,” which most elaborately illustrates 
Meredith’s use of the Comic, is there- 
fore his masterpiece. But after all, the 
ultimate value of works of the imagina- 
tion is not their relation to technic or 
genre but to life. It might well be ar- 
gued that “Diana of the Crossways,” 
whether “‘comic’’ or not, goes far deeper 
and is more representative than “The 
Egoist.” 

— One Hundred Surgical Problems. 
The Experiences of Daily Practice Dis- 
sected and Explained. By James G. 
Munford, ’85, M.D., Instructor in the 
Harvard Medical School, etc. (W. M. 
Leonard: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, 
$3.) Dr. Mumford, as is well known, has 
an unusual talent for clear statement, 
and this talent he exhibits in his latest 
book before us so as to make it a most 
useful guide for the student and general 
practitioner of surgery. Dr. Mumford 
takes 100 cases from his own work at the 
Mass. General Hospital and from his 
own private practice, describes each 
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and in brief, lucid fashion tells, at each 
point, why he chose one course rather 
than another, or what particular symp- 
tom guided his diagnosis. In a word, he 
pursues with marked success the “‘case” 
method. His problems are drawn from 
a wide range, but they have the special 
quality of being, whenever possible, 
typical. This enables the student, or the 
young practitioner of surgery, to get 
from Dr. Mumford help that may be in- 
valuable in a similar or cognate case. 
In the course of his descriptions he intro- 
duces many criticisms which illustrate 
therapid development of improved meth- 
ods in surgery. (See, for instance, his re- 
marks in Case 25 on anaesthesia.) Books 
like this by Dr. Mumford are the best 
proof of the value of the case system as 
it is now taught at the Harvard Medical 


School. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


Vocational Algebra. By George Wentworth 
and David E. Smith. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, illustrated, pp. 88, 50 cents.) 

One Hundred Surgical Problems. The Ex- 
periences of Daily Practice Dissected and Ex- 
plained. By J. G. Mumford, '85, M.D., In- 
structor in Surgery, Harvard Medical School, 
etc. (W. M. Leonard: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, 
illustrated, $3.) 

Captain Cartwright and His Labrador Jour- 
nal. Edited by Charles W. Townsend, ‘81, 
M.D. (Dana Estes & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, 
illustrated.) 

Readings in Political Science. Selected and 
Edited by Raymond G. Gettell, Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, 
$2.25.) 

American Political Ideals. By John Fiske, 
’63. With an Introduction by John Spencer 
Clark. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, portrait, $1.50.) 

Why We May Believe in Life after Death. 
By Charles E. Jefferson, Pastor of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

The Jester of St. Timothy's. By Arthur S. 
Pier, ’95. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1 net.) 

The Indian Book. By William J. Hopkins, 
[85]. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
8vo, illustrated, $1.25 net.) 


California under Spain and Merico. 1535- 
1847. By Irving B. Richman. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, royal 8vo, maps, 
$4 net.) 

Lyrics and Sonnets. By Louis How, '95. 
(Sherman, French & Co.: Boston. Boards, 
12mo, $1 net.) 

Two Years Before the Mast. By Richard 
Henry Dana, '37. With an Introduction by 
Sir Wilfred Grenfell, h '09. (Macmillan Co.: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $2 net.) 

Twelfth Night. Edited by E. Charlton 
Black. The New Hudson Shakespeare. (Ginn: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo.) 

Democracy and Poetry. By Francis B. Gum- 
mere, °75. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.50. net.) 

Pay Day. By C. Hanford Henderson. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, 
$1.50 net.) 

Sunday Evenings in the College Chapel. By 
Francis G. Peabody, 69, Plummer Professor 
in Harvard University. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

A Country Lawyer. By Henry A. Shute, ’79. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
illustrated, $1.25 net.) 

Historic Inventions. By Rupert S. Holland, 
‘00. Historic Series for Young People. (G. W. 
Jacobs & Co.: Philadelphia. Cloth, 8vo, il- 
lustrated, $1.50 net.) 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. 
xxu, 1911. (Harvard University: Cambridge. 
Boards, 8vo, $1.50.) 

Two Boys ina Gyrocar. The Story of a New 
York to Paris Motor Race. By Kenneth 
Kenneth-Brown, ‘91. Illustrated by Wal- 
lace Goldsmith. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.20 net.) 

The Comic Spirit in George Meredith. An 
Interpretation. By Joseph Warren Beach, 
p ‘02. (Longmans: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.25 net.) 

The Soul of the Far East. By Percival Low- 
ell, '76. New Illustrated Edition. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.60 net.) 

Romeotnd Juliet. Edited by W. A. Neilson, 
p’'96. The Tudor Shakespeare. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, 16mo, illus., 35 cents net.) 

Problems in Railypy Regulation. By Henry 
S. Haines. (Macmillan Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.75 net.) 

The Teacher's Practical Philosophy. By 
George T. Ladd, D.D., LL.D., Ex-Professor 
of Philosophy, Yale University. (Funk & 
Wagnalls Co.: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 
net.) 

The Essentials of Greek Syntar. By Charles 
Christopher Mierow, Instructor in Classics 
in Princeton University. (Ginn: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25.) 

The Musical Amateur. A Book on the Hu- 
man Side of Music. By Robert H. Schauffler. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.25 net.) 

George Cabot Lodge, '95. 1. Poems and 
Dramas, 2 vols. II. Life. [By Henry Adams, 





1911.] 


58.) (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, 3 vols., $1.25 net each.) 

Diary of Gideon Welles: Secretary of the 
Navy under Lincoln and Johnson. With an 
Introduction by John T. Morse, Jr., ’60. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, crown 
8vo, illustrated, 3 vols., $10 net.) 

I. Le Minimum de Salatre et les Admin- 
istrations Publiques en Belgique. II. Rapports 
Annuels de U'Inspection du Travail, 1909. 
(4 frs.) Brussels: Ministére de I’Industrie et 
du Travail: Office du Travail. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe. By her Son, Charles 
E. Stowe, ’75, and her Grandson, Lyman B. 
Stowe, ’04. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $1.50 net.) 

An American Railroad Builder: John Mur- 
ray Forbes. By Henry G. Pearson, '93. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 
net.) 

Universities of the World. By Charles F, 
Thwing, ’76, LL.D., President of Western 
Reserve University. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $2.25 net.) 

Girls and Education. By LeBaron R. Briggs, 
’75, President of Radcliffe College. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

The Life of Bret Harte. With some account 
of the California Pioneers. By Henry C. Mer- 
win, ’74. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $3 net.) 

Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar. By E. W. Emer- 
son, 66, and Moorfield Storey, '66. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 
net.) 

Hellenistic Athens. An Historical Essay. 
By William Scott Ferguson, Asst. Professor 
of History in Harvard University. (Macmil- 
lan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $4 net.) 

The Confessions of Artemas Quibble. By Ar- 
thur Train, 96. (Scribner: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, illustrated, $1.30 net.) 

The Presidential Campaign of 1860. By Em- 
erson D. Fite, p 05, Asst. Professor of History 
in Yale University. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

Introduction to Psychology. By Robert M. 
Yerkes, '98, Asst. Professor of Comparative 
Psychology in Harvard University. (Holt: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.60.) 

Readings in English Prose of the 18th Cen- 
tury. Edited by Raymond M. Alden, p '96, 
Professor of English in the University of IIli- 
nois. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
8vo, $2.25 net.) 

The Summons of the King. A Play. By Philip 
Becker Goetz, '93. (The McDowell Press: 
Buffalo, N. Y. Boards, royal 8vo.) 

The Peach Orchard, Gettysburg, July 2, 1863. 
Explained by Official Reports and Maps. By 
Major John Bigelow, ’61. (Kimball-Storer 
Co.: Minneapolis. Cloth, 8vo.) 

Football. The American Intercollegiate 
Game. By Parke H. Davis, member of the 
Intercollegiate Rules Committee. (Scribner: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $2.50 net.) 

Portraits of Dante: From Giotto to Raffael. 
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A Critical Study, with a Concise Iconogra- 
phy, by Richard Thayer Holbrook. Illus- 
trated after the Original Portraits. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Boards, square 8vo, 
$6.50 net.) 

Everyman's Religion. By George Hodges. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
net.) 

The Overture and Other Poems. By Jefferson 
B. Fletcher, '87. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25.) 

The Territorial Basis of Government under 
the State Constitutions. By A. Z. Reed, '97. 
Studies in History, etc., Columbia University. 
(Longmans: New York. Paper, $1.75.) 

Letters of Dennys de Berdt, 1757-1770. 
Edited by Albert Matthews, ’82. Reprinted 
from Publications of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts. (University Press: Cam- 
bridge. Paper, 8vo.) 

American Addresses. By Joseph H. Choate, 
"52. (Century Co.: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 
$2 net.) 

The Queen of Orplede. By Charles Wharton 
Stork, p'03.(Lippincott: Philadelphia. Boards, 
16mo.) 

Memories and Studies. By William James, 
m’69. (Longmans: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 
$1.75 net.) 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 


1860. Henry George Spaulding to Jane 
Langworthy at Brookline, June 
15, 1911. 

1874. Francis Eaton Babcock to Lucy 
Ann Willis, at Dudley, Sept. 6, 
1911. 

1888. Edward Ross Warren to Miriam 
Perkins Hamlen, at Boston, Oct. 
10, 1911. 

1889. Edward Welles Hawley to Beu- 
lah Jeannette Judson, at Orland, 
Me., Sept. 6, 1911. 

[1889.] Benjamin Cox Stevenson to 
Earla Margaret Bowers, June 21, 
1911. 

1893. Charles Read Nutter to Medora 
Cheatham Addison, at Stamford, 
Conn., Oct. 31, 1911. 

1895. Winthrop Ames to Mrs. Lucy 
Fuller Cabot at London, Eng., 
Sept. 28, 1911. 
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1895. Goldmann Edmunds to Mrs. 
Margaret Inamann Cochrane, at 
New York, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1911. 

1897. John Mason Little, Jr., to Ruth 
Esther Keene, at St. Anthony, 
N. F., Sept. 24, 1911. 

[1897.] Charles Abbott Martin to Mar- 
ion Elizabeth Herring, at Berlin, 
N. H., Sept. 12, 1911. 

1897. Herbert Bancroft Priest to Edith 
Houghton, at Littleton, Sept. 6, 
1911. 

1897. Philip Keyes Walcott to Anne 
Elizabeth Goedkoop, at NewYork, 
N. Y., Aug. 17, 1911. 

1899. Philip Lamon Brown to Clara 
Sherman Clark, at Belmont, Sept. 
28, 1911. 

1899. Edwin Deering Brooks to Gladys 
Wells, at Brookline, Sept. 30, 
1911. 

[1899.] John Appleton Burnham to 
Grace Aline Luther, at Marble- 
head, Sept. 18, 1911. 

1899. Walter Scott Fitz to Charlotte 
De Wolfe Whittlesey, at Seattle, 
Wash., Sept. 12, 1911. 

1899. Elwyn Waller Poor to Mrs. Pau- 
line Holt, at Bay Head, N. J., 
Sept. 30, 1911. 

1899. Arthur Cushing Spalding to May 
Leah Eveleth, at Lowell, June 1, 
1911. 

{1900.] Karl Schenck Barnes to Mary 
Frances Robbins, at Roslindale, 
Sept. 27, 1911. 

1900. Thomas Robert Bateman to Mil- 
dred Frances Holt, at Revere, 
Sept. 7, 1910. 

1900. Conrad Bell to Florence E. Ross, 
at Rutland, Vt., April 29, 1911. 

1900. William Stearns Davis to Alice 
W. Redfield, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., on Sept. 5, 1911. 

1900. Truman Ripley Hawley to Re- 
becca Morrison Browne, at Mal- 
den, June 20, 1910. = 


Marriages. 
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1900. George Plummer Howe to Mar- 
ion Dudley Endicott, at Weston, 
Sept. 20, 1911. 

[1900.] John Ellerton Lodge to Mary 
Catharine Connelly, at Boston, 
Sept. 1, 1911. 

1900. Harold Weston Mason to Alice 
Gertrude Robb, at Medford, 
June 26, 1911. 

1900. Henry Knights Melcher to Mir- 
iam M. Gerry, Sept. 11, 1911. 

[1900.] James Harris Morss to Agnes 
Elsie Esten, at Amesbury, Sept. 
2, 1911. 

[1900.] Charles Royal Woods, Jr., to 
Emma Seward, at Cambridge, 
April 12, 1911. 

1902. Crawford Blagden to Mary Hop- 
kins, at Williamstown, Oct.7, 1911. 

1902. Charles Emerson Corson to Eliza- 
beth Zimmers, at Latrobe, Pa., 
Sept. 27, 1911. 

1902. Richard Lawrence to Lois Swan, 
at Paris, France, Sept. 26, 1911. 

{1903.] Raymond Skinner Clark to 
Helen Ashton Burt, at Wheeling, 
W. Va., Oct. 3, 1911. 

[1903.1 Henry Wendell Endicott to 
Martha Barron, at Boston, Oct. 
2, 1911. 

1903. Henry Erskine Kelley to Kathleen 
Faulconer, at Chipperfield, Hert- 
fordshire, Eng., Sept. 6, 1911. 

1903. Ralph Walter Page to Leila Hey- 
wood Tuckerman, at Brookline, 
Oct. 2, 1911. 

1903. Harold Putnam Williams to 
Mary Harriet Culp, at Brooklyn, 
Conn., Sept. 9, 1911. 

1904. Cecil Barnes to Margaret Ayer, 
at Chicago, IIl., May 21, 1910. 

[1904.] Samuel Thompson Callaway to 
Helen Burrowes Johnston, at New 
York, N. Y., Oct. 14, 1911. 

1904. Edward Packard Cole to Helen 

_ Porter Kingman, at South Fram- 
ingham, July 5, 1911. 
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1904. William Francis Conant to Edith 
Monar Patten, at Sterling, Oct. 
11, 1911. 

1904. Colby Dill to Elsie De Lamarter, 
at Greenville, Mich., July 29, 1911. 

1904. Elias Field to Marguerite Bart- 
lett Osborn Cheever, at Winter 
Hill, Oct. 11, 1911. 

1904. John Robert Putnam French to 
Eleanor Campbell Fisher, at 
Westwood, June 24, 1911. 

1904. Guerdon Stearns Holden to Eli- 
nor Irwin Chase, at opringfield, 
June 3, 1911. 

1904. Ralph Hayward Keniston to 
Florence Mary Robinson, at 
Cambridge, May 20, 1911. 

1904. Wilbur Carey Phillips to Elsie 
Le Grange Cole, at New York, 
N. Y., May 16, 1911. 

1904. Frederic Viaux to Maude Beth- 
une, at Concord, N. H., Oct. 18, 
1911. 

1904. Samuel Alfred Weldon to Julia 
Hoyt, at New York, N. Y., Sept. 
16, 1911. 

1905. Willard Augustine Baldwin to 
Margaret Eyre Stirling, at Balti- 
more, Md., Oct. 21, 1911. 

1905. Erland Frederick Fish to Mil- 
dred Russell, at Cambridge, Oct. 
7, 1911. 

[1905.] Louis Ernest Hinrichs to Vera 
McEnery, at Great Barrington, 
Aug. 19, 1911. 

1905. Ogden Livingston Mills to Mar- 
garet Rutherford, at Deauville, 
France, Sept. 20, 1911. 

1906. Thomas Webb Watkins to Mary 
Carlena Prescott, at Manches- 
ter, N. H., Aug. 24, 1911. 

1907. James Sterling Yard Ivins to 
Elizabeth Moody Allen, at New- 
ton, Oct. 9, 1911. 

1908. Clarence Baldwin Claflin to Jes- 
sie E. Gould, at Wolfboro, N. H., 
Aug. 7, 1911. 
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1908. Joseph Biegler Husband to Elea- 
nor Brown, at Highland Park, 
Ill., Oct. 7, 1911. 

1909. Homer John Borst to Florence 
Margaret Serviss, at Amster- 
dam, N. Y., Sept. 7, 1911. 

[1909.] Jefferson Worcester Coe . to 

Bertha Taylor Gilman, at Wor- 

cester, Oct. 21, 1911. 

Edward Putnam Currier to 

Dorothy Fletcher, at Melrose, 

Nov. 11, 1911. 

Edward Mark Evarts to Anna 

Monossowitch, at Boston, Feb. 

19, 1911. 

John Wells Farley to Isabel Stew- 

art McLennan, at Sydney, Cape 

Breton, Sept. 6, 1911. 

Herman Goepper to Hazel Ross 

Crawley, at New York, N. Y., 

Sept. 22, 1911. 

[1909.] Albert Snow Graves to Myra At- 
wood Southworth, at Brookline, 
Sept. 11, 1911. 

1909. Francis Austin Harding to Doro- 
thy Sherburne Warner, at Ja- 
maica Plain, Oct. 21, 1911. 

1909. William Fisher Howard to Ro- 
berta Colgate, at Flushing, L. I., 
N. ¥., Oct. 13,1014; 

1909. Arthur Viall Jones to Dorothy A. 
Knapp, at Woburn, Sept. 6, 1911. 

1909. Oswald Whitman Knauth to 
Anna Dixwell Clements, at North 
Haven, Me., Aug. 29, 1911. 

{1909.] Philip Little, Jr., to Ella Phre- 
love Sage, at Minneapolis, Minn., 
Oct. 11, 1911. 

1909. Harold Everett Porter to Mar- 
ion Heffron, at Syracuse, N. Y., 
Oct. 25, 1911. 

1909. Edward Tubbs Wentworth to 
Bertha Emily Pilsbury, at Somer- 
ville, Sept. 18, 1911. 

1910. Francis Hathaway Burrage to 
Marian Otis Gay, at Cohasset, 
Sept. 16, 1911. 


1909. 
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{1910.] Raynor Monteith Gardiner to 
Alice Cushing Underwood, at 
Belmont, Nov. 9, 1911. 

1910. John Tyler to Margaret Carle- 
ton, at Brookline, Oct. 21, 1911. 

[1910.] Ralph Stevens Marshall to Ma- 
bel M. Cushing, Aug. 14, 1911. 

1910. Ruel Putnam Pope to Ruth Pa- 
tillo Griffin, at Gloucester, Oct. 
12, 1911. 

1911. Prescott Franklin Wild to Louise 
E. Marden, at Somerville, June 
21, 1911. 

[1912.] Manfred Bowditch to Margaret 
Pearmain, Sept. 21, 1911. 

S.B. 1899. Thomas Watson Griggs to 
Elizabeth Gilmore, at Rock Is- 
land, IIl., Aug. 16, 1911. 

S.B. 1900. George Henry Dustin to 
Anna Hermione Bonelli, at All- 
ston, Sept. 6, 1911. 

S.B. 1903. Edmund Parker Churchill 
to Mary Louise Gray, at New 
York, N. Y., Oct. 18, 1911. 

S.B. 1903. Daniel Frederick Downs to 
Cornelia Van Rensselaer Robb, at 
New York, N. Y., Sept. 20, 1911. 

LL.B. 1908. Edward Shenton Mc- 
Quaid to Irene Clarke, at Coburg, 
Ont., Oct. 25, 1911. 

L.S.S. 1889. Robert Forbes Perkins to 
Evelyn Morancy Gray, at Lex- 
ington, Ky., July 3, 1911. 

S.T.B. 1909. Paui Durand Dansing- 
berg to Caroline Louise Monroe, 
at Brighton, Aug. 19, 1911. 

L.S. [1907.] Fred Elijah Gleason to 
Letitia Elizabeth Dutcher, at 
Cambridge, Oct. 3, 1911. 


NECROLOGY 
Ava. 1 to Oct. $1, 1911. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 
PREPARED BY WM. H. TILLINGHAST, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 


Necrology. 


[ December, 


Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of 
any department of the University, is asked to 
send it to the Editor of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue, 33 University Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Graduates. 


The College. 


1844. George Faulkner, M.D., b. 14 
July, 1819, at Billerica, Mass.; d. 
at Jamaica Plain, Mass., 27 Aug., 
1911. 

. Gamaliel Bradford, b. 15 Jan., 
1831, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., 20 Aug., 
1911. 

. John Doane Wells, Div. S. 1860, 
b. 18 Dec., 1834, at Kennebunk, 
Me.; d. at Cambridge, Mass., 6 
Nov., 1911. 

. Samuel Crocker Lawrence, b. 22 
Nov., 1832, at Medford, Mass.; d. 
at West Medford, Mass., 24 Sept., 
1911. 

. Daniel Webster Wilder, b. 15 
July, 1832, at Mendon (now 
Blackstone), Mass.; d. at Hia- 
watha, Kan., 15 July, 1911. 

. William Willard Swan, b. 138 
April, 1837, at Stoughton, Mass.; 
d. at Brookline, Mass., 6 Oct., 
1911. 

. George Edward Henry Abbot, b. 
15 Feb., 1838, at Westford, Mass.; 
d. at Groton, Mass., 24 Aug., 
1911. 

. Arthur Amory, b.6 April, 1841, 
at Boston, Mass.; d. at Boston, 
Mass., 9 Aug., 1911. 

. Horace Graves, LL.B., b. 12 Jan., 
1839, at Marblehead, Mass.; d. at 
Flatbush, L.I., N. Y., 28 July, 
1911. 

. William Bullard Durant, LL.B., 
b. 29 Sept., 1844, at Barre, Mass.; 
d. at Cambridge, Mass., 4 Oct., 
1911. 
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1865. Charles Jairus Lincoln, b. 1 April, 
1844, at Weymouth, Mass.; d. at 
North Weymouth, Mass., 26 Aug., 
1911. 

1866. Holder Borden Bowen, b. 3 June, 
1844, at Providence, R. I.; d. at 
Providence, R. I., 14 Oct., 1911. 

1866. Thomas Dwight, M.D., b. 18 
Oct., 1843, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Nahant, Mass., 8 Sept., 1911. 

1867. Charles Onslow Stearns, b. 31 
May, 1846, at Nashua, N. H.; d. 
at Boston, Mass., $ Oct., 1911. 

1870. Benjamin Marvin Fernald, b. 14 
Feb., 1847, at Great Falls, N. H.; 
d. at Melrose, Mass., 80 Oct., 1911. 

1870. James Russell Soley, b. 1 Oct., 
1850, at Boston, Mass.; d. at New 
York, N. Y., 11 Sept., 1911. 

1871. Alfred Stackpole Dabney, b. 22 
Feb., 1850, at Fayal, Azores; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 30 Oct., 1911. 

1874. Frank Byron Flanders, M.D., b. 
16 May, 1850, at Lawrence, Mass.; 
d. at Methuen, Mass., 28 Sept., 
1911. 

1877. Samuel Newton Cutler, b. 25 
Jan., 1855, at East Boston, Mass.; 
d. at East Somerville, Mass., 22 
Sept., 1911. 

1877. William Nye Swift, M.D., b. 1 
Aug., 1854, at New Bedford, 
Mass.; d. at New Bedford, Mass., 
27 Oct., 1911. 

1879. Edgar Madden, b. 28 Dec., 1856, 
at Milroy, Pa.; d. at New York, 
N. Y., 4 Nov., 1911. “* 

1883. Thomas Washington Cowgill, b. 
14 April, 1854, at North George- 
town, Ohio; d. at Reno, Nev., 10 
Aug., 1911. 

1887. Walter Oakes, b. 22 Nov., 1864, 
at St. Louis, Mo.; d. at Seattle, 
Wash., 24 Aug., 1911. 

1893. Thomas Hall, b. 5 Nov., 1869, at 

Boston, Mass.; d. at Baltimore, 

Md., 19 Aug., 1911. 
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1894. Guy Metcalf, b. 19 Nov., 1873, at 
Providence, R. I.; d. at Hyannis- 
port, Mass., 7 June, 1911. 

1897. Charles Augustus Archer, b. 24 
April, 1876, at Salem, Mass.; d. 
at Saranac Lake, N. Y., 6 Oct., 
1911. 

1898. Leland Emerson Bristol, LL.B., 
b. 24 Sept., 1875, at Omaha, Neb.; 
d. at Portland, Oregon, in 1910. 

1900. Henry Joseph Hosmer, LL.B., b. 
8 June, 1876, at Concord, Mass.; 
d. at Rowe, Mass., 17 Aug., 1911. 

1906. Robert Richard Hellmann, b. 4 
Sept., 1884, at Cincinnati, O.; d. 
at Boston, Mass., 24 Oct., 1911. 

1909. Howard Alvord Leland, b. 22 
Aug., 1888, at North Weymouth, 
Mass.; d. at Saranac Lake, N. Y., 
24 Oct., 1911. 


Scientific School. 


1906. Harry Sargeant Quackenbush, b. 
in 1882, at Schenectady, N. Y.; 
d. at Washington, D. C., 15 July, 
1911. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
1878. Rufus Phillips Williams, b. 3 Jan., 
1851, at Ashfield, Mass.; d. at 
Cambridge, Mass., 23 Aug., 1911. 


Medical School. 

1846. William Barton Miller, b. 24 July, 
1818, at Ludlow, Mass.; d. at 
Springfield, Mass., 14 April, 1883. 

1854. Elisha Hopkins, b. 14 Sept., 1829, 
at Hampden, Me.; d. at Sears- 
port, Me., 6 Oct., 1911. 

1857. Alexander Doull Sinclair, b. 15 
Sept., 1828, at Braemar, Caith- 
ness Co., Scotland; d. at Florence, 
Italy, 7 Aug., 1911. 

1859. Jonathan Hugh Jamison, d. at 
Bedeque, P. E. I., Canada, in 1874. 

1859. John Taylor Gilman Nichols, b. 

11 Aug., 1837, at Portland, Me.; 
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d. at Little Boar’s Head, N.H.,25 1899. James Edward Power, b. 14 Feb., 


Aug., 1911. 

. John Conway Rogers, b. 26 
March, 1835, at Perry, Me.; d. at 
Pembroke, Me., 16 Aug., 1910. 

. Arthur Almond Holmes, b. in 
Maine; d. at Bridgeport, Conn., 
24 Mar., 1910. 

. George Frederick Jelly, b. 22 Jan., 
1842, at Salem, Mass.; d. at 
Wakefield, Mass., 24 Oct., 1911. 
. Nathan Johnson Davis, b. 2 Nov., 
1844, at Bridgton, Me.; d. at 
Somerville, Mass., 9 Aug., 1911. 
. Granville Wilson Tinkham, b. 21 
May, 1848, at North Bridgewater 
(now Brockton), Mass.; d. at Bos- 
ton, Mass., 9 Sept., 1911. 

. Frank Thomas Vinal, d. at Bos- 
ton, Mass., 13 Oct., 1911. 

. Maurice Dwight Clarke, b. 2 Nov., 
1851, at East Cambridge, Mass.; 
d. at Haverhill, Mass., 9 Sept., 
1911. 

. Edward Dwight Hooker, b. 17 
Mar., 1858, at East Cambridge, 
Mass.; d. at Arlington, Mass., 27 
Oct., 1911. : 

. Lewis Edson Morgan, b. 25 Jan., 
1863, at Concord, N. H.; d. at 
Hanover, Mass., 27 Oct., 1911. 


Dental School. 

. Samuel Julius Shaw, b. 24 July, 
1830, at West Springfield, Mass.; 
d.at Marlboro, Mass.,25 July,1911. 
. Benjamin Henry Torrens, b. 7 
Jan., 1849, at Bangor, Me.; d. at 
Fredericton, N. B., Canada, 15 
Noy., 1910. 

. Horatio Cook Meriam, b. 20 
March, 1849, at Tewskbury, 
Mass.; d. at Salem, Mass., 11 
Aug., 1911. 

. John Scott Mason, b. 13 July, 
1859, at Saco, Me.; d. at Boston, 
Mass., 22 Sept., 1911. 


1877, at Providence, R. I.; d. at 
Providence, R. I., 12 June, 1911. 


. Thomas Bartholomew Owens, b. 


2 Jan., 1867, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at New York, N. Y., 25 Aug., 
1911. 


Law School. 


. William Pitt Preble, b. 15 April, 


1819, at Portland, Me.; d. at New 
Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y., 
21 Oct., 1911. 


. Gustave Arvilien Breaux, b. 28 


Dec., 1828, near Scott, Lafayette 
Dist., La.; d. in the Parish of La- 
fayette, La., 24 Feb., 1910. 


. Alan Hyre Jackson, b. 4 Jan., 


1835, at New York, N. Y.; d. at 
Schenectady, N. Y., 22 Aug., 
1911. 


. Frank Rudd, b. 3 Oct., 1843, at 


New York, N. Y.; d. at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., 1 Oct., 1911. 


. Oscar Brownell Mowry, b. 17 


June, 1840, at Woonsocket, R. I.; 
d. at Longwood, Mass., 19 Aug., 
1911. 


. John James McCook, b. 25 May, 


1845, at Carrollton, Ohio; d. at 
Seabright, N. J., 17 Sept., 1911. 


. George McGunnegle Paschall, b. 


16 June, 1847, at St. Louis, Mo.; 
d. at Seattle, Wash., 1 Sept., 1911. 


. Francis William Rawle, b. 22 


Sept., 1873, at Bryn Mawr, Pa.; 
d. at Bryn Mawr, Pa., 12 June, 
1911. 


. Harold Bruff, b. 28 April, 1884, 


at Brooklyn, N. Y.; d. at New 
York, N. Y., 12 Oct., 1911. 


Divinity School. 


. Samuel Hobart Winkley, A.M. 


(Hon.), b. 5 April, 1819, at Ports- 
mouth, N. H.; d.at Dublin, N.H., 
1 Aug., 1911. 
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1761. 


1853. 
1858. 


1866. 


1874. 
1875. 


1882. 


1886. 


1887. 


1890. 


1891. 


Honorary Degree. 


William Crawford, A.M. (ad 
eun.), b. in 1730, at Worcester, 
Mass.; d. at Fort Pownal, 15 June, 
1776. 


Temporary Members. 


The College. 


Nelvil Soule, b. 14 July, 1831, at 
New Orleans, La.; d. at New 
Orleans, La., 11 Dec., 1878. 
Morris Dorr, b. 30 Oct., 1836, 
at Boston, Mass.; d. at Wayland, 
Mass., 3 Oct., 1911. 

Samuel Henderson Virgin, b. 25 
Aug., 1842, at North Carver, 
Mass.; d. at New York, N. Y., 17 
Sept., 1911. 

Charles Otis Scott, b. 28 April, 
1853, at Cleveland, O.; d. at 
Briarcliff, N. Y., 29 May, 1911. 
Orin Darius Myrick, b. 22 Nov., 
1853, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Dorchester, Mass., 15 Sept., 1911. 
(Special.) Oliver DuPont Dono- 
hue, b. 11 Feb., 1864, at Cincin- 
nati, O.; d. at Oxmoor, Ala., 12 
April, 1887. 

Perrin Ellis White, b. 25 May, 
1865, at Boston, Mass.; d. at Vic- 
toria, B. C., Canada, 26 Aug., 
1911. 

(Special.) James Henry Walker, 
b. 8 March, 1869, at Jersey City, 
N. J.; d. at Chicago, IIl., 9 Sept., 
1909. 

(Special.) Adelbert Shaw, b. 27 
Jan., 1870, at Fishkill, N. Y.; d. 
at Cambridge, Mass., 6 Apr., 
1891. 

Lewis Gray Parke, b. 5 Dec., 
1869, at Cambridge, Mass.; d. at 
West Falmouth, Mass., 21 April, 
1908. 


. (Special.) Richard Edmund Fitz- 


Necrology. 


1892. 
1896. 
1897. 
1901. 
1903. 


1905. 


1911. 


1913. 


1849. 
1850. 


1852. 


1856. 
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Gerald, b. 19 Nov., 1874, at 
Ogdensburg, N. Y.; d. at Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., 3 June, 1906. 
Coggeshall Macy, b. 28 Sept., 
1871, at New York, N. Y.; d. in 
Arizona, 20 Aug., 1911. 

Carroll Francis Eustis, b. 10 Jan., 
1875, at Portland, Me.; d. at 
Denver, Col., 4 Jan., 1896. 
Samuel Parker Allen, b. 30 March, 
1876, at Boston, Mass.; d. 4 Aug., 
1907. 

Alfred Leland Pope, b. 5 Jan., 
1875, at Cleveland, O.; d. at Cuy- 
ahoga Falls, O., 4 June, 1899. 
Robert Sterling Blair, b. 27 Feb., 
1877, at Troy, N. Y.; d. at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 1 Jan., 1911. 
Richard Stephen Burke, b. 31 
May, 1880, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
on steamship “Duca degli Ab- 
ruzzi,” from Genoa, Italy, to New 
York, N. Y., in August, 1911. 
Edward Abbott Jamieson, b. 19 
July, 1889, at Edgewater, N. J.; 
d. at Newton, Mass., 25 Aug., 
1910. 

Cyrus Pole Thomas, b. 31 Aug., 
1833, at Leamington, Warwick- 
shire, Eng.; d. at Cambridge, 
Mass., 16 Oct., 1911. 


Scientific School. 


Charles Appleton Packard, b. 10 
Nov., 1828, at Brunswick, Me.; 
d. at Bath, Me., 23 March, 1909. 
William Folsom Davis, b. in 1834, 
at Portsmouth, N. H.; d. at North 
Andover, Mass., 13 April, 1854. 
Davenport Fisher, died 11 Oct., 
1911. 

William Leonard Pitcher, b. 11 
May, 1836, at Knox, Me.; killed 
in the Battle of Fredericksburg, 
Va., 13 Dec., 1862. 


. Michael Shepard Bolles, b. 21 


May, 1844, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
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at Jamaica Plain, Mass., 1 Feb., 
1902. 
. Samuel Hoyt Trowbridge, b. 12 
Sept., 1840, at Bethel, Conn.; d. 
at Glasgow, Mo., 17 Mar., 1886. 
. George Carswell Baker, b. 14 
Jan., 1865, at Racine, Wis.; d. at 
Milan, Italy, 10 Feb., 1886. 
. Lafayette Rupert Hamberlin, b. 
25 Feb., 1861, at Clinton, Miss.; 
d. at Richmond, Va., 24 April, 
1902. 
. Louis Ross Moore, b. 14 Oct., 
1871, at Peabody, Kans.; d. at 
Park Ridge, Ill., 9 April, 1910. 
Bussey Institution. 
. William Roger Morgan, b. 26 
May, 1851, at Paris, France; d. 
at Newport, R. I., 25 July, 1911. 


Medical School. 


. George Newcomb, b. 21 Jan., 
1811, at Braintree, Mass.; d. at 
Quincy, Mass., 18 Oct., 1859. 

. Charles Woodward Stearns, b. 
24 Sept., 1817, at Springfield, 
Mass.; d. at Longmeadow, Mass., 
8 Sept., 1887. 

. Agrippa Nelson Bell, b. 3 Aug., 
1820, in Northampton Co., Va.; d. 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., 16 Oct., 1911. 
. Lewis Clarke, b. 25 Oct., 1817, 
at Whittingham, Vt.; d. at Man- 
hattan, Kans., 2 Jan., 1880. 

. Moses William Caverley, b. 8 
Jan., 1823, at Strafford, N. H.; 
d. at Brentwood, N. H., 22 Dec., 
1909. 

. Ammi Lombard Seaman, b. in 
1836, in N.S., Can.; d. at Alpena, 
Mich., in 1897. 

. Frank Pierce Foster, b. 26 Nov., 
1841, at Concord, N. H.; d. at 
Chadwick, N. J., 13 Aug., 1911. 

. John Howard McGregor, b. 23 
Feb., 1837, at Conway, N. H.; 
d. at Enfield, Me., 5 Mar., 1911. 


1863 


1864. 


[ December, 


. Charles Theodore Roberts, b. 23 
Sept., 1843, at Waltham, Mass.; 
d. at South Boston, Mass., 1 Oct., 
1890. 

Jonathan Moore, b. in 1823, at 

New Portland, Me.; d. at Solon, 

Me., 2 July, 1907. 

. Edmund Willis Slayton, b. 8 Oct., 
1843, at Calais, Vt.; d. at North- 
field, Vt., 14 March, 1907. 

. John Andrew Sallenger, b. 1 Dec., 
1838, at Merigomish, Pictou Co., 
N. S., Canada; d. at Brighton, 
Mass., 23 Mar., 1904. 

. Stephen Higginson Tyng, d. at 
Cataumet, Mass., 29 Sept., 1911. 

. Lorenzo J Perrigo, b. at Milford, 
Mass.; d. at Arlington, Mass., 26 
Oct., 1911. 

. Erwin Isaac Shores, b. 5 June, 
1854, at Ipswich, Mass.; d. at 
Schenectady, N. Y., 5 May, 1906. 

. Norton Strong, b. 18 Dec., 1851, 
at Detroit, Mich.; d. at Balti- 
more, Md., 23 Mar., 1903. 

. Frank Smithwick Haines, d. at 
Seward, Alaska, 31 Oct., 1905. 

. David Gardner Williams, b. 11 
Dec., 1872; d. at Boston, Mass., 
25 April, 1897. 


Dental School. 


. Sidney Lawrence Brackett, b. 11 


Oct., 1852, at Newton, Mass.; d. 
at Watertown, Mass., 12 Nov., 
1910. 

. Foster Smith Wiswell, b. 29 Jan., 
1879, at Chelsea, Mass.; d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., 9 Jan., 1907. 


Law School. 


. Ephraim Nickell Whaley, b. 2 


Feb., 1828, at Edisto Island, S. 
C.; d. at Edisto Island, S. C., 
11 Nov., 1900. 


. John Wadsworth Moore, b. 12 


March, 1832, at Tolland, Mass.; 
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d. at California, Mo., in Aug., 
1911. 

1896 Robert Lawton Almy, b. 24 Nov., 
1877, at Salem, Mass.; d. at Port- 
land, Me., 9 May, 1905. 


Divinity School. 

1882. Thomas Miller Wingfield, b. 9 
Dec., 1842, at Liberty (now Bed- 
ford City), Va.; d. at Boston, 
Mass., 7 Sept., 1911. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


President Eliot's Trip. President 
Eliot and his round-the-world party, 
which includes Mrs. Eliot, Miss Ruth 
Eliot and Roger Pierce, Harvajd, 04, 
of Milton, who is acting as President 
Eliot’s secretary, sailed from New 
York on Nov. 7 on the steamship 
Kronprinz Wilhelm. A day or two will 
be spent in Paris and then the party 
will proceed direct to Genoa, to take 
passage on a North German Lloyd 
steamer for Ceylon. They expect that 
Colombo will be reached early in De- 
cember. After about six weeks in Ceylon 
and India, President Eliot will leave 
Calcutta for Singapore. From there 
they will make an excursion to Java and 
then will go to Hong Kong, where a 
week will be spent before sailing for 
Manila. There will be a short trip 
through the Philippines and then the 
party will return to China and late in 
April will go to Japan. On the way back 
to the United States the Hawaiian 
Islands will be visited. The tour will 
last about eight months, the party re- 
turning about the middle of July. Presi- 
dent Eliot is acting for the Carnegie 
Peace Foundation in studying public 
opinion in the Far East, relative to in- 
ternational peace. He is to speak at 
several places on general educational 
topics, but he regards his journey largely 
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as a trip of exploration to !earn how the 
Peace Foundation best may use its re- 
sources in Asia. His itinerary in China 
may be changed on account of the revo- 
lution. 

The library of Marquis Olivart, the 
finest collection of books in the world on 


international law, has been secured at 


Madrid for the Harvard Law School. It 
contains several thousand volumes. In 
1909, when its owner published the lat- 
est catalogue, the last serial number was 
6235; as several of these numbers stand 
for series of books and not for single vol- 
umes and as there have been numerous 
accessions since that time, the import- 
ance of the collection can easily be seen. 
It is rich in books not only on interna- 
tional law but also on jurisprudence in 
general. The early volumes go back to 
the 16th century and can hardly be du- 
plicated. It is complete also for later 
years. Page after page of its catalogue, 
for instance, is devoted to Morocco, and 
its collection of treaties is almost if not 
quite unequaled. The library was pur- 
chased by Dr. Lichtenstein, acting for 
Harvard, through Gustav Scholle, secre- 
tary of the American Legation at Ma- 
drid. The books will be placed in the 
Law School Library. 

The Mineralogical Museum has re- 
ceived from A. F. Holden, ’88, of Cleve- 
land, O., a large specimen of celestite 
from Put-in-Bay Island, Lake Erie. It 
weighs about 250 pounds, is two feet long 
and wide, and is covered with large blu- 
ish-white crystals of the mineral. Asmall 
private collection, containing some 700 
specimens of minerals, has been bought 
by a friend of the Museum and given for 
general purposes of either exhibition or 
teaching. 

The Toppan Prize of $150 has been 
awarded to S. J. Buck, of Urbana, IIl., 
Ph.D. ’11, for an essay entitled “The 
Granger Movement.” 
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The Intercollegiate Socialist Society, 
with headquarters at 105 W. 40th St., 
New York City, reports the existence of 
29 active chapters for the study of social- 
ism in the colleges and universities of 
the United States. Of these, 10 are in the 
Middle West, 10 in the Middle Atlantic 
States, 6 in New England, and three on 
the Pacific Coast. 18 of the 29 chapters 
were organized during the college year 
1910-11. According to the statement is- 
sued by the society, the strongest of the 
group of chapters is the Harvard Social- 
ist Club. The other institutions repre- 
sented at the beginning of the year 1911- 
12 were: Yale, Brown, Clark, Columbia, 
Barnard, Cornell, Rochester, New York 
University, College of the City of New 
York, Chicago, Washington (Mo.), Stan- 
ford, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Kansas, Oklahoma, California and 
Washington, Marietta, Springfield (In- 
ternational Y. M. C. A.), Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Meadville Theological 
School, Connecticut Agricultural Col- 
lege, New York City Dentals, and the 
Morris Pratt Institute. The society was 
formed in 1905 “to promote an intelli- 
gent interest in Socialism among college 
men and women.” 

At the celebration of the 500th anni- 
versary of the University of St. Andrews, 
Scotland, Prof. Josiah Royce, h ’11, and 
Prof. C. S. Minot, p ’78, received the de- 
gree of LL.D. 

At the celebration of the centenary of 
the University of Christiania honorary 
degrees were conferred on Prof. F. J. 
Turner, h ’09, Prof. W. M. Davis, s ’69, 
and Prof. T. W. Richards, ’86, professor 
of chemistry. 

The following inscription has been 
placed over the central door in the bowl 
of the Stadium: “ Dedicated to the Joy of 
Manly Contest by the Class of 1879, 
June 29, 1904.” 

New York Political Campaign. In the 


[ December, 


recent political campaign in New York 
City and State a number of Harvard 
men were actively engaged. L. P. 
Marvin, ’98, Secretary of the New York 
Harvard Club, kindly furnishes the fol- 
lowing details: F. K. Pendleton, ’70, was 
elected Justice of the Supreme Court for 
the First Judicial District, on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., 
’99, Republican, was elected assembly- 
man for the 25th Assembly District of New 
York County, and Ralph Folks, ’00, was 
elected alderman from the 30th Alder- 
manic District, also on the Republican 
ticket. T. D. Robinson, ’04, was elected 
to the Assembly from Herkimer County. 
The State Campaign on the Republican 
side was in charge of William Barnes, 
Jr., *88, Chairman of the Republican 
State Committee. T. M. Osborne, 84, 
Dem., was the unsuccessful candidate 
for Mayor of Auburn. He also took an 
active part in support of the Fusion 
movement in New York City. Herbert 
Parsons, /’93, formerly Chairman in the 
Republican County Committee of New 
York County, was largely instrumental 
in bringing about this Fusion movement. 
R. B. Moffat, ’83, as Chairman of the 
Law Committee of Tammany Hall, was 
actively interested on the Democratic 
side of the campaign in New York City. 
The following men took an active part in 
the campaign in the interest of the Re- 
publican party: B. R. Robinson, ’98, 
President of the Republican Club of the 
27th Assembly District of New York 
County; J. K. Clark, /’02. W. M. Chad- 
bourne, ’00, R. McC. Marsh, ’99, H. W. 
Mack, / 84, Elihu Root, Jr., 1°06, Gren- 
ville Clark, 03, George Blagden, ’90, 
G. H. Scull, 98, C. H. Ayres, 98, W. H. 
Wadhams, / ’98, Lauren Carroll, ’06. 
F. D. Roosevelt, 04, Democratic State 
Senator from the 26th Senatorial Dis- 
trict, was actively interested in the cam- 
paign in his district. 
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* Political Activity. In the recent 
Canadian election, G. H. Perley, ’78, 
M.P., Conservative, was reélected, and 
he is a member of the Borden Cabinet. 
— The Massachusetts Campaign was 
unusually lively. At the primaries, three 
Harvard men, L. A. Frothingham, ’93, 
Robert Luce, ’82, and Joseph Walker, 
1 ’90, were Republican candidates for 
nomination for governor; Frothingham 
was nominated by a large majority. The 
Republican State convention named 
Luce for lieutenant-governor. At the 
elections on Nov. 7 he was elected, but 
Frothingham was defeated. Other suc- 
cessful candidates in Mass. were: J. M. 
Swift, L.S. ’95, Rep., Secretary of State; 
G. H. Tinkham, ’94, Rep., Senator; H. 
N. Stearns, ’99, Rep., Senator; R. D. 
Crane, ’00, Rep., House; Courtenay 
Crocker, ’01, Rep., House; G. D. Cush- 
ing, ’85, Rep., House; H. C. Beaman, 
’85, Rep., House; R. M. Washburn, ’90, 
Rep., House; J. L. Saltonstall, ’00, Rep., 
House; J. F. Cronin, ’96, clerk of the Su- 
preme Court, Boston. — In Philadelphia 
G.H. Earle, ['79], Rep., ran for mayor but 
was defeated. These returns are neces- 
sarily incomplete. 

At the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities, held at 
the Reynolds Club of the University of 
Chicago on Oct. 26 and 27, 21 of the 
leading universities of the country were 
represented. The principal question be- 
fore the association was the unification 


- of the requirements for graduate work in 


major studies. Among those who took a 
prominent part in the discussion were 
Presidents Lowell, of Harvard; Strong, 
of Kansas; Wheeler, of California; Vin- 
cent, of Minnesota; Hill, of Missouri; 
Alderman, of Virginia, and Judson, of 
Chicago. 

The 1911-1912 volume of the Harvard 
University Register will be placed on sale 
about Dec. 10. Last June the Student 


Council purchased the rights of this pub- 
lication and authorized the 1912 nomi- 
nating committee of the Council to ar- 
range for the publication of the book. 
The following have been appointed to 
have charge of the work: advisory edi- 
tors, Dean B. S. Hurlbut, ’87, E. H. 
Wells, ’97, Acting Secretary of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences, Asst. Dean W. 
R. Castle, Jr., 00, R. C. Benchley, ’12, 
R. T. Fisher, 12, H. L. Gaddis, ’12, T. S. 
Ross, 12, L. D. Smith, 12, R. B. Wig- 
glesworth,’12, H. deWindt, ’12; commit- 
tee in charge, J. R. Sibley, ’12, chairman, 
A. W. Knauth, ’12, P. G. M. Austin, ’13, 
H. B. Gill, 13; manager, A. K. Reading, 
8L.; editor, W. S. Witmer, °12. The 
Register will contain a list of the officers 
and members of all the undergraduate 
organizations and teams, and various 
other directories and records which can 
be obtained in no other publication. 
The Duke of Mecklenburg has signi- 
fied his intention of giving to the Ger- 
manic Museum a bronze copy of the 
Brunswick Lion, the bronze monument 
erected in 1166 by Duke Henry the Lion 
of Saxony in front of Brunswick Castle, 
as a symbol of his territorial sovereignty. 
This interesting specimen of German 
Romanesque metal work will be placed 
in the court in front of the new Museum 
building, and will add much to the medi- 
eval effect of the south facade. Prof. 
Hugo Lederer, of Berlin, has given a cast 
of his colossal statue of a “‘ Fighter,”’ re- 
cently exhibited at the Paris Salon. This 
work of one of the foremost living sculp- 
tors of Germany has been placed provi- 
sionally in the present Museum build- 
ing, where it forms a counterpart to 
the ‘‘Fencer,”’ by the same master. 
John A. Follett, M.S.’56, whoappears 
as a lost man in the Directory, is living 
at East Kingston, N. H. He served dur- 
ing the Civil War as the surgeon of the 
39th Ohio Infantry, and was for 25 years 
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professor of anatomy at the Boston Den- 
tal School. He received the degree of 
A.B. from Dartmouth College in 1857. 

Prof. R. DeC. Ward, ’89, has been 
elected a Corresponding Member of the 
Deutsche Meteorologische Gesellschaft. 
To the October National Geographic 
Magazine he contributed an account of 
**A Visit to the Brazilian Coffee Coun- 
try.” 

Pres. A. L. Lowell, ’77, has been made 
an Officer of the Legion of Honor. 

Opening of the Academic Year and 
Examination Periods. The following 
changes have been made in the opening 
of the academic year and in examination 
periods: — During the opening week (a) 
every student shall register between 10 
a.M. and 6 p.M.on Monday. (6) Instruct- 
ors shall be on hand for conferences 
Tuesday morning and afternoon. (c) 
Cards containing the lists of studies shall 
be handed in not Jater than 6 P.M. on 
Tuesday. (d) First meetings of courses 
shall be on Wednesday and Thursday. 

Returns of the grades of all candi- 
dates for degrees shall be handed in 
within seven days after the several final 
examinations; except that where final 
examinations are held on the last days of 
the examination period grades shall be 
handed in within less than seven days, as 
may be requested by the Recorder, and 
in no case later than 9 a.m. of the Mon- 
day preceding Commencement Day. 
Complete returns of grades for all stu- 
dents shall be handed in within two 
weeks of the close of the examination 
period. 

(It is expected that meetings of the 
Administrative Boards will be held not 
later than the evening of the Monday be- 
fore Commencement, and that the Fac- 
ulty will meet on the following Tuesday 
morning.) 

The June admission examinations of 
1912 will be held in the week beginning 


[ December, 


June 17, in the same order as in June, 
1911. 


FOR A NEW LIBRARY BUILDING. 


[The following Report was issued recently 
by the Overseers’ Committee to Visit the 
Library. — Ep.] 

To the Board of Overseers of Harvard 
College: 

Your Committee are now able to re- 
port progress in an important feature of 
the Library situation, which, as ex- 
pressed in previous reports, has been the 
subject of much deliberation by the 
members of the Committee and those 
with whom they have consulted. The 
form and character of the Library Build- 
ing have now been officially determined 
by the decision that an entirely new 
building should be built, piece by piece, 
if necessary, but in no way made up 
when completed of portions of old build- 
ings. 

In order to show a clear sequence we 
beg to refer to the Report made by the 
Library Visiting Committee to the Over- 
seers in May, 1908, and by request re- 
ferred to the Corporation, in which at- 
tention was called to the importance of 
determining without delay the form and 
character of a future Library Building, 
it being conceded then as now that the 
building at present used for the Library 
is not only insufficient for its purposes, 
but, furthermore, that it is unworthy of 
the University. We referred in that Re- 
port to the several plans which had been 
suggested for altering and enlarging 
Gore Hall and to a further suggestion 
that the existing Gore Hall and attach- 
ments should be left out of consideration 
altogether and a new and original Li- 
brary be constructed on their site. While 
your Committee in that Report did not 
offer any opinion upon any particular 
plan or theory of plans, we urged upon 
the Governing Boards of the College 
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that some plan orsome theory be adopted 
at the earliest date possible and before 
the College became committed to courses 
which later might be regretted. 

Following the foregoing recommenda- 
tions of the Visiting Committee, the 
President and Fellows submitted, we are 
informed, all the questions thus involved 
to a Committee of three architects of 
established reputation qualified to pass 
upon the matters, asking for expert and 
final advice and plans which, if accepta- 
ble, should become a guide as well as a 
goal for the future effort and action of 
all concerned. 

A report by the architects has re- 
cently been made to the Corporation 
and by the courtesy of that body sub- 
mitted to the Visiting Committee, at 
whose meeting when the report was dis- 
cussed we were favored by the presence 
and advice of the President of the Uni- 
versity, the Director of the Library, a 
member of the Library Council, and a 
member of the Committee of Architects. 

For reference and as part of the record 
there is appended hereto a copy of the 
architects’ report, together with the 
drawings attached thereto, showing out- 
lines of the proposed new edifice without 
detail or interior arrangement. 

To summarize the Report in brief: 

The new Library will occupy the site, 
enlarged, of the existing building — the 
facade towards Appleton Chapel. 

The building when completed will 
form four sides of a square, the east and 
west sides extending from the fagade 
towards Massachusetts Avenue, and the 
southerly side joining the two others 
and parallel to the Avenue and set back 
from the Avenue a certain distance. 
The front and principal entrance to the 
Library, it should be noted, is to be on 
the quadrangle facing the Chapel and 
not as heretofore towards the public 
street. 


The estimated cost of the proposed 
building complete is, say, $2,000,000. 
It will provide shelving for 2,400,000 
volumes. 

It should, however, be pointed out 
that this estimate of shelving capacity is 
based upon the architects’ statement of 
cubical contents. A much smaller num- 
ber of volumes arranged with the neces- 
sary spaces for growth in each classifi- 
cation might easily occupy the shelves. 

While the completed building is a 
large affair to acquire and to maintain, 
and perhaps not to be had at once, the 
prospect is comprehensive and with a 
sufficiently long look into the future. 
The architects making the report have 
also given careful consideration to the 
immediate needs for Library space and 
they explain and recommend that the 
Library, if thought best, may be built 
in sections to form finally a homogene- 
ous whole. The new wings extending 
towards and parallel to Massachusetts 
Avenue may be constructed one at a 
time without disturbing Gore Hall and 
the existing buildings, and these latter 
when all else is finished may be torn 
down and the new and final section and 
facade be erected in their place. 

Section A, for example, so called on 
the general plan, which forms the west- 
erly side of the proposed square, is esti- 
mated to cost, say, $450,000. 

Should this section be built now with- 
out waiting to secure the scheme in en- 
tirety, the Library will, in our opinion, 
be amply accommodated with shelving 
space for some years; then other sections 
might follow as needed, and so on till all 
is done. Yet it must be borne in mind 
that ‘Section A”’ as planned, although 
intended to provide sufficient shelf room 
for perhaps ten years to come, offers 
no enlargement of the reading-room 
nor any relief to the overcrowded quar- 
ters of the Library staff. 
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This report of architects having been 
accepted by the President and Fellows 
may be considered to embody fixed ulti- 
mate aims for a Library Building. We 
trust the Board of Overseers may see fit 
to approve this far-sighted action of the 
President and Fellows. 

Your Committee are heartily in favor 
of the conclusions which have thus been 
reached and deem it matter for congrat- 
ulation that this long-mooted question 
is by way of solution and that friends of 
the University may hereafter be ap- 
proached about Library conditions with 
more intelligent explanations than have 
heretofore been possible. 

While there may be a feeling averse to 
demolishing old Gore Hall, such a con- 
sideration is, we believe, lost in the larger 
one. It may be pointed out that no 
doubt it will be feasible and be thought 
wise to retain that ancient and honored 
title upon some portion of a new Library. 

We are aware that the question will 
properly be asked: What provision is to 
be made to meet the large additional cost 
of maintaining a new Library, whether 
built in whole or in part? To.answer 
this question, we are advised that the 
income of a large fund now in possession 
of the College will be available for the 
purpose of maintenance whenever a 
sufficient building is erected. 

We take this to mean that should 
funds be forthcoming to build one por- 
tion of the new Library building at once, 
— Section A, for instance, to which we 
have referred in a former part of this 
Report, — the income of the fund of 
which we are thus advised will be ample 
or more than ample to cover the addi- 
tional cost of maintenance and adminis- 
tration involved in such an addition to 
the Library building. 

Beyond this, if an entire new Library 
is built following the plans and specifi- 
cations of the Committee of Architects 
and requiring for construction $2,000,- 
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000, further consideration should be 
given to the still further cost of main- 
tenance and administration thus neces- 
sarily entailed. 

With due regard to these aspects of 
the situation, your Committee are of 
opinion that the University would be 
justified in accepting a gift of $2,500,000 
for an entirely new Library, after the 
plans submitted, with the understanding 
that $2,000,000 should be used for con- 
struction, and $500,000 be held as a 
permanent fund, the income of which, 
with other income of College funds, 
applicable and set apart for the same 
purpose, would be, we believe, sufficient 
to carry on such a new Library in the 
suitable manner required. That such a 
large gift will at some time be offered we 
confidently expect. 

The occasion exists, to be seized upon 
by a munificent donor, to bestow a 
lasting benefit upon a great University, 
and by the same act to build an hon- 
orable and enduring monument to a 
name or a family. The opportunity is 
too splendid to be long neglected. 

We have endeavored in the foregoing 
Report to set before you the conditions 
as we see them, basing our figures and 
estimates upon the statements of others 
more competent. 

Believing the subject is one of deep 
interest to Harvard men, we recommend 
that the matters set forth in this Report 
be given such currency among the 
Alumni and friends of the University as 
in the discretion of the President of the 
University may seem desirable. 

Respectfully, for the Committee, 
Francis R. Appleton, Chairman. 
May 10, 1911. 


Architects’ Report. 
To the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College: 
As a Committee appointed by you to 
report on the general question of recon- 
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structing the University Library, we 
have made a careful study of available 
sites for a new building, and have also 
examined the possible ways of increasing 
the capacity of Gore Hall by alterations 
and by permanent additions. Though 
we feel that some site in the neighbor- 
hood of Gore Hall is undoubtedly the 
most convenient and the best adapted 
for the uses of a University Library, we 
do not feel that a complete and satisfac- 
tory modern working scheme, — which 
imposes the necessity of a modern solu- 
tion of the problem, — can be provided 
if Gore Hall is used as part of the finished 
group. ; 

We recommend a scheme, however, 
by which successive additions are made 
to the book-storage space, one stack 
after another being added to the present 
building, so that Gore Hall can be con- 
tinued in use as the administrative por- 
tion until funds can be provided for 
completing the new building, when the 
old part can be torn down to make room 
for the new administrative offices. 

There will thus be provided during 
those years that successive portions are 
being added, and even before the whole 
scheme is complete, a practical library 
building which is situated at a point in 
the Yard where it is useful to all classes 
of students, and where, from an archi- 
tectural point of view, it will group well 
with the other buildings near it in the 
Yard. 

Why the old building on the present 
site will not do, and why the Harvard 
Library needs a new building, is well 
known and we quote from a report made 
to us by the Director of the University 
Library. 

The present buildingis unsafe, and has been 
declared so by insurance experts; the electric 
wiring has all been added since the construc- 
tion, and is and must remain a serious danger. 


It is unsuitable for its object. The old stack, or 
earlier half of the Library, was modelled after 
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an English chapel. The whole construction is ill 
suited to the working of a modern library, and 
no amount of tinkering can make it really good. 
The building is hopelessly overcrowded in 
almost all respects, and every week makes the 
situation worse. The quarters of the staff are in- 
adequate; every time any additional work has 
to be undertaken it is a serious problem to de- 
cide where an extra person or table can be put. 
The general reading room for the students is too 
small, it leaks when there is a heavy rain, it is 
often intolerably hot in summer, the ventilation 
is bad and must remain so with the present 
roof, and the room is frequently overcrowded. 
There are no rooms where any of the special 
reference libraries can be accommodated, desir- 
able as this would be in some cases. There is 
only one seminar room, although several would 
be very useful, and many professors are put 
to inconvenience in holding advanced courses 
where it is necessary to show a large number of 
books to the students. For professors, for out- 
side scholars, and for our own advanced stu- 
dents, access to the stack and means of working 
near the shelves are of the utmost importance. 
Our present conditions in this respect are de- 
plorable. We have not half the tables that we 
ought to have, and as time goes on we shall 
have to reduce rather than increase the number. 
Finally, as to the books themselves. They have 
been shifted so often in order to gain space that 
at present practically every part of the Library 
is equally overcrowded with shelves filled to their 
utmost capacity; books are put in double rows 
and are not infrequently left lying on top of one 
another, or actually on the floor, until some way 
can be found of squeezing them into place; and 
the moving of books is always a matter of in- 
convenience and expense. We have now almost 
fifty thousand volumes stored outside of the 
building, mostly in cellars, and yet every day we 
have need of some of these works and are 
obliged to send for them. Meanwhile the Library 
is continuing to grow, and we trust will con- 
tinue to grow, at a rapid rate. Last year over 
twenty thousand volumes and a large number of 
pamphlets were added to it, and it is hoped that 
the rate will increase rather than diminish in the 
near future. But the only way room can be made 
to take books into the building is by taking others 
out, not perhaps of quite equal value but still 
integral and necessary portions of the Library. 


In describing the plan which we re- 
commend, we do not want to go into a 
detailed description of the arrangement 
of rooms, though in collaboration with 
Professor Coolidge we have studied the 
details sufficiently to know that the 
scheme here presented is practical and 
effective. 

The plans which accompany this re- 
port show the order in which successive 
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blocks or groups could be built, so that 
the most pressing need of the Library 
for initial storage space will be provided 
for in the beginning, by adding section A 
of the new building, which would be en- 
tirely stacks, which stacks, however, are 
to be much more than mere spaces for 
storage of books, as they include alcoves 
near the windows on the one side large 
enough to be used by a professor and a 
stenographer, and reading tables on the 
other side, so that actual work can be 
done in immediate consultation with the 
books. The top floor will be used for 
seminar rooms. 

As the Library increases in size and 
money is available, we recommend that 
the stack be added to until it forms three 
sides of a quadrangle with a court in the 
centre. In the centre of this court should 
eventually be placed the delivery room, 
connected with and having easy access 
to the three wings of the stack. This 
central structure is to be low so as not to 
interfere with the light in the stacks. 

Finally we recommend that Gore 
Hall, on which as little money as possible 
should in the meantime be spent, be 
removed and the main facade of the 
building be erected facing the Yard on 
the quadrangle formed by University 
Hall, Sever Hall, and Appleton Chapel. 

The new Library building will then 
contain, besides the stacks and accom- 
panying rooms, one large and three 
smaller reading rooms, separate rooms 
for special collections, map room, and 
rooms for Exhibitions, and for the Ad- 
ministration, with the reading room 
screened from the street noises by the 
stack, and with entrances both from the 
Yard and at the southern end. 

The book storage capacity of the vari- 
ous portions of the building is shown on 
the plans and is given in the Appendix 
to this report. In close proximity to the 
new building and parallel to its East 
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Wing we have shown on the block plan a 
reserved space that might be used in the 
future for book storage. 

In brief, the plan which we recom- 
mend is flexible and allows of such modi- 
fication as future experience may sug- 
gest. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Charles A. Coolidge. 
Désiré Despradelle. 
Guy Lowell. 


APPENDIX. 


A SUMMARY OF SIZES AND OF CAPACITY 
SHOWN ON THE ACCOMPANYING PLANS. 


Section A. The first or western 
section of stacks. 


Shelving for volumes 834,000 
Ground covered in square feet 12,000 
Volume of building in cubic 

feet 1,032,000 
Estimated cost at 42 cents per 

cubic foot $433,440 


Nore. — The figures for a smaller portion 
of Section A are for convenience given on the 
plan. 


Section B. 
Shelving for volumes 630,000 
Volume of building in cubic feet 700,000 
Estimated cost at 42 cents per 


cubic foot $294,000 
Section C. 
Shelving for volumes 666,000 


Volume of building in cubic feet 782,000 
Estimated cost at 42 cents per 


cubic foot $328,440 
Section D. 
Shelving for volumes 214,000 
Volume of building in cubic 
feet 295,000 
Estimated cost at 42 cents per 
cubic foot $123,900 
Section E. 
Shelving for volumes 27,000 
Volume of building in cubic 
feet 1,677,000 
Estimated cost at 42 cents per 
cubic foot $773,220 
Sections A and B. 
Shelving for volumes 1,464,000 
Ground covered in square feet 20,150 
Volume of building in cubic 
feet 1,732,000 
Estimated cost at 42 cents per 
cubic foot $727,440 
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Sections A, B, and C. 
Shelving for volumes 
Ground covered in square feet 
Volume of building in cubic 


2,130,000 
29,200 


feet 2,515,000 
Estimated cost at 42 cents per 
cubic foot $1,056,300 


The sections need not be built in just the 
order indicated. For instance, D and E might 
be constructed immediately after A. 


Complete Building.! 
Shelving for volumes 
Ground covered in square feet 
Volume of building in cubic 


2, 370,000 
52,300 


feet 4,650,000 
Estimated cost at 42 cents per 
cubic foot $1,953,000 


1 The Complete Building as given above 
consists of Sections A, B, C, the low central 
working space D, and the administrative por- 
tion E on the site of Gore Hall. 

(The architects’ detailed drawings of these 
sections have not been reproduced here. Eb.) 


ENGINEERING. 


In June, 1911, the last student regis- 
tered in the Lawrence Scientific School 
received his degree, and this fact marked 
the termination of that department of 
the University, and with it the abolition 
of the four years’ course leading to a 
bachelor’s degree in Engineering. 

The work of the Scientific School is 
now divided between Harvard College 
and the recently established Graduate 
School of Applied Science; the introduc- 
tory courses in mathematics, chemistry, 
physics, etc., being administered by the 
former, while the advanced technical 
instruction is given in the latter under 
the direction of the Division of Engi- 
neering. A bachelor’s degree, either 
A.B. or S.B., is now required for a 
student who is registered as a regular 
in the Graduate School, and the de- 
gree conferred, after the satisfactory 
completion of a stated program, is 
that of Master in Civil, Mechanical, 
or Electrical Engineering. This change 
places the professional study of En- 
gineering on a graduate basis, as is the 
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case in the schools of Medicine, Divin- 
ity and Law. It also involves a series 
of readjustments and additions in the 
Engineering courses. 

Separate mathematical instruction 
for engineering students has been abol- 
ished, all mathematical courses being 
now under the department of mathe- 
matics. The mechanics and mechanical 
drawing courses have been rearranged 
for greater economy of time and for 
better sequence. 

A sanitary engineering department 
has been established by the appointment 
of G. C. Whipple as Professor of Sani- 
tary Engineering, and by the complete 
equipment, under his direction, of a sani- 
tary engineering laboratory in Pierce 
Hall. Two courses are offered in this 
department, one a general introductory 
course, required for the master’s degree 
in civil engineering, the other a compre- 
hensive research course. 

At the Engineering Camp a course on 
logging railroads was given this summer 
for the benefit of forestry students. An 
advanced course in railroad engineering 
is offered this year for the first time. 

In the mechanical department a special 
research course in mechanical refrigera- 
tion has been given for the last two years, 


the laboratory work for which has been” 


carried on at the Power Plant of the 
Medical School. Other new mechanical 
courses are: one on power station design, 
covering the general plans of a power 
station and the selection of appropriate 
machinery; and a special research course 
on steam turbines. 

The electrical courses have been con- 
siderably revised and extended. Two 
new courses on storage batteries and two 
on radiotelegraphic engineering, are of- 
fered in this department. Several new 
machines have been added to the dy- 
namo laboratory, the standardizing lab- 
oratory and the general electrical equip- 
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ment. The equipment has been made 
more flexible and effective by an un- 
usually complete system of electrical 
connections and wiring. 

By a rearrangement of the drafting 
rooms in the Engineering Building, space 
has been made for an office and lecture 
room for the Forestry Division which 
makes its winter headquarters in Cam- 
bridge. The forestry books are hereafter 
to be kept in the Engineering Library. 
This change and the necessity of pro- 
viding room for the Sanitary Engineer- 
ing Department have taxed the capacity 
of Pierce Hall to the utmost. 

The Engineering Division hopes to 
keep in better touch with its graduates 
through the Association of Harvard En- 
gineers, which was established in 1908 
and which already numbers over 400 
members. The Harvard Engineering 
Journal has been made its official organ 
and is becoming more and more a con- 
necting link between past and present 
members of the Engineering School. 

F. L. Kennedy, ’92. 


HARVARD CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY. 


Annual Report. 

The directors of the Co-operative So- 
ciety voted on Oct. 19 to declare a divi- 
dend of 9 per cent. on the business of the 
past year, and this vote was confirmed 
by the stockholders of the Society at 
their annual meeting on Oct. 20. This 
dividend, which will amount to $18,705.- 
30, is the largest dividend disbursement 
in the 29 years of the Co-operative So- 
ciety’s existence. It was paid at the 
main store during the second week of 
November. 

F. A. Laws, ’97, who has been super- 
intendent of the Co-operative for the 
past eight years, tendered his resigna- 
tion to accept a more remunerative po- 
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sition with the Amoskeag Manufactur- 
ing Co. The directors accepted this 
resignation with much reluctance and 
voted to place on record their apprecia- 
tion of the loyal and efficient service 
which Mr. Laws has given the Society 
since he assumed the post of superin- 
tendent and managing director in 1903. 
M. H. Goodwin, head of the furniture 
department, was appointed acting su- 
perintendent for the present. W. M. 
McInnes, ’85, resigned the treasurer- 
ship of the Society, and John L. Taylor, 
gb, Assistant Comptroller of the Univer- 
sity, was appointed to fill out the unex- 
pired term. 

Reports on the business of the Co- 
operative for the fiscal year ending July 
31, 1911, were presented. These show 
that the total business of the Co-opera- 
tive, at its two stores, amounted to 
$378,170.19, an increase of $12,921.91 
over the sales of the year preceding. 
The sales by departments during these 
two years were as follows: 

1909-10. 
$81,049.63 
96,711.60 
60,744.95 
42,310.10 
30,201.42 
33,822.29 36,895.45 
20,408.29 20,868.01 


$365,248.28 $378,170.19 


1910-11. 
$85,760.32 
94,587.99 
64,851.76 
46,506.33 
28,700.33 


Men’s Furnishings, 
Books, 

Stationery, 
Tailoring, 
Furniture, 

Coal and Wood, 
Branch Store, 


The gross profits of the year from the 
sales of merchandise amounted to $69,- 
521.05 or 18.38 per cent. of the total 
output. Thus the Co-operative realized 
a gross earning of about 18 cents upon 
every dollar’s worth of goods sold. In- 
come from members’ fees and other in- 
cidental sources amounted to $7,000.66 
so that the gross income for the fiscal 
year was $76,521.71. The general ex- 
penses of business, including wages, 
taxes, insurance, allowances for depre- 
ciation, reserves, etc., amounted to $57,- 
586.57, or 15.23 per cent. of total sales. 
Thus it cost the Co-operative, for all 
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charges, about 15 cents to sell each dol- 
lar’s worth of goods. The close margin 
upon which the business of the Society is 
carried on appears from the fact that a 
net profit of less than four cents is real- 
ized upon every dollar of sales. A divi- 
dend of 9 per cent. is made possible 
only by the fact that a large part of the 
total sales are made to non-members 
whodraw no dividend at all. During the 
past year these non-dividend-bearing 
purchases amounted to $170,333.44, or 
about 45 per cent. of the whole. The 
membership of the Society is, however, 
steadily increasing; it numbered 2754 in 
1910-11 as against 2700 in 1909-10. 
The following is a summary of the 
profit and loss account, and a condensed 
balance sheet showing the condition of 
business at the close of the fiscal year: 


Profit and Loss, 1910-11. 


General expenses, $54,212.48 

Reserves and deprecia- 
tions, 

Balance, profit and 
loss, 

Department profits, 

Fees, 

Interest and discount, 

$76,521.71 

$60,000.00 

40,000.00 


$20,000.00 


3,374.09 


18,935.14 
$69,521.05 
2,754.00 
4,246.66 


$76,521.71 





Real Estate, 
Less Notes on Same, 


Condensed Balance Sheet, August 1, 1911. 
2,886.31 
1,385.60 

57,039.31 
1,914.39 


Fixtures, 

Stable, 

Stock on hand, 

Cash on hand, 

Claims, expense in- 
ventory, 

Accts. receivable, 

Capital Stock, 

Surplus, 

Notes payable, 

Accts. payable, 

Reserve, Dept. mdse, 
20 per cent., 

Overdue accts., 

Building Fund, 

Undivided profits, 


1,372.52 
40,550.40 
$50,000.00 
4,662.16 
5,000.00 
29,249.56 


11,407.86 
3,393.81 
2,500.00 

18,935.14 


$125,148.53 $125,148.53 





In view of the interruption caused 
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by the subway operations under and 
around the Society’s store during a con- 
siderable portion of the year, the in- 
crease in total business and the profit 
showing is regarded by the board of di- 
rectors as very gratifying. In volume of 
business the Co-operative has had an in- 
crease of 50 per cent. during the last 
five years, and the pressure upon its 
present quarters is now becoming very 
great. During the opening weeks of the 
present College term, it has at times 
proved almost impossible to handle the 
amount of business which had to be done 
in crowded quarters. An enlargement of 
the store in Harvard Square will soon be 
necessary, as every available inch of 
floor-space is now in use. From its hum- 
ble beginnings in a dormitory room, the 
Co-operative has grown to be one of the 
largest (if not the largest) retail estab- 
lishments in Cambridge. Its staff of em- 
ployees now numbers over 80; its sales 
amount to over $1000 per day; and it 
disburses in wages and other expenses 
over $1000 per week, most of which goes 
to citizens of Cambridge. During the 
past five years the Co-operative has re- 
turned to its own members, in annual 
dividends, more than $75,000. 

The stockholders made the following, 
nominations of officers and directors for 
the current year: Stockholder (to serve 
five years), Prof. W. C. Sabine; Pres., 
Prof. W. B. Munro, p ’99; Treas., J. L. 
Taylor; Sec., A. A. Ballantine, ’04. 
Directors. From the Faculty: Prof. 
L. S. Schaub, l 06; from the Univer- 
sity at large: Dr. H. L. Blackwell, ’99; 
from the Alumni: H. S. Thompson, ’99; 
from the Medical School: Prof. W. B. 
Cannon, ’96; from the Law School: A. 
Wheeler, 2L.; from the Graduate School: 
A. Beane, ’11; from the Senior Class: 
R. W. Williams, 712; from the Junior 
Class: D. Sargent, 13; from the Sopho- 
more Class: C. P. Curtis, Jr., 14. 
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THE ADVOCATE PRIZE 
CONTEST 


OPEN TO ALL GRADUATES AND STUDENTS 
OF HARVARD. 


Through the generosity of its honored 
founder, Mr. W. G. Peckham, of New 
York, the Advocate is enabled to an- 
nounce a prize contest open to students 
and graduates of Harvard College. Four 
prizes aggregating $500 are offered — to 
undergraduates a first prize of $200 and 
a second prize of $50, to graduates a 
first prize of $200 and a second prize of 
$50 — for essays discussing problems 
that confront Harvard University as 
those problems appear to Harvard men 
themselves. Manuscripts will be re- 
ceived between Nov. 1, 1911, and April 
1, 1912, and announcement of the win- 
ners will be made as soon as possible 
after the latter date. 

Mr. Peckham, in providing these 
prizes, wanted to stimulate in the minds 
of the men who have studied or are 
studying in Cambridge an earnest con- 
sideration of Harvard’s needs, and some 
thoughtful and sincere suggestions how 
these needs are to be met and remedied. 
His purpose was nct merely to provide 
a prize contest, but to promote an enter- 
prise that should be fruitful in encourag- 
ing Harvard men to consider the future 
of Harvard. There are many problems. 
President Lowell has thought the prob- 
lem of the Freshman, the new-comer in 
College, such an important one that 
among his first announcements as Presi- 
dent was that of his purpose to provide 
by means of the Freshman dormitory a 
residential system for first-year men. 
There is the problem of cost of educa- 
tion. Should the University lower the 
tuition fee, or abolish it? There is the 
problem of the elective system, of ath- 
letics, of the scholarship system. Mr. 
Peckhan, in a letter to the editors, sug- 
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gested these questions: ‘Can Harvard 
do better service to the country by re- 
ducing the price of education, by adopt- 
ing the German system of compensating 
professors, by favoring the leadership of 
the intellectual student rather than that 
of the convivial student, or by any other 
change?” 

The field is thus a fairly broad one. 
Each man is free to write on the subject 
that appeals to him as most timely and 
important, the only restriction being 
that this subject be some present-day 
problem of Harvard. 

It seemed that the work of under- 
graduates should not be judged in com- 
petition with that of graduates, there- 
fore the competition has been divided 
into two: one in which only the under- 
graduate manuscripts shall compete, the 
other in which only the graduate manu- 
scripts. For both divisions of the con- 
test the rules are the same. 


Rules. 


Only undergraduates or graduates of 
Harvard College are eligible. 

Manuscripts are limited to 6000 words 
and should not be under 2000 words in 
length. 

Each manuscript must bear an as- 
sumed name, and must be accompanied 
by a sealed envelope containing the 
writer's true name. Each should be 
marked “graduate” or “‘undergradu- 
ate,” but it is not necessary that the 
writer give his class. 

Manuscripts may be mailed or brought 
to the Advocate Sanctum on and after 
Nov. 1, 1911, and not later than April 1, 
1912. Address: The Harvard Advocate 
Prize Contest Committee, Harvard 
Union, Cambridge. 

The committee reserves the right to 
withhold any or all of the prizes if, in its 
opinion, none of the manuscripts sub- 
mitted are worthy. 
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The prize-winning essays will be pub- 
lished in the Advocate. 

Mr. Peckham has designated the 
President of the Advocate, Mr. Thomas 
Tileston Baldwin of the Board of Grad- 
uate Trustees of the Advocate, and Mr. 
W. R. Thayer of the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine as a committee to have charge 
of the contest. Manuscripts will be 
judged by a committee composed of 
graduate and undergraduate representa- 
tives. 


DEDICATION OF ANDOVER 
BUILDING. 


The new buildings of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary were dedicated in the 
Chapel on Wednesday, Oct. 25. 18 dele- 
gates from various colleges and 16 from 
theological seminaries were guests of the 
trustees and took part in the proceed- 
ings. 

The ceremony of dedication was her- 
alded by trumpeters stationed in the 
Founders’ Tower, at which signal the 
procession of invited guests, most of 
them wearing their doctors’ hoods, and 
preceded by the seminary choir, marched 
from the Farrar Room to the Chapel. 
Rev. J. W. Platner, of the Seminary Fac- 
ulty, was chief marshal. After prayer 
and responsive readings, Dr. George 
Harris, President of Amherst College 
and chairman of the board of trustees of 
the Seminary, outlined the history of the 
institution, pointing out that in spite of 
its change of location it retained its 
former field and constituency and had 
gained by its propinquity to Harvard 
University. He commented on the ex- 
cellence of the buildings end then for- 
mally delivered them to the Faculty of 
the Seminary. 

Rev. Dr. A. P. Fitch, ’00, President of 
the Seminary, accepted the buildings 
and made the principal address, his sub- 


ject being ‘‘The Seminary and the Uni- 
versity.” 

Dr. G. A. Gordon, ’81, of the Old 
South Church, Boston, offered the dedi- 
catory prayer. 

At 6 p.m. there was a spread in the 
Fiske Museum, and at 7.30 Dr. A. T. 
Davison, ’06, the University organist and 
choir-master, gave an organ recital in the 
Seminary Chapel. Afterwards the Trus- 
tees and the Faculty and their wives had 
a reception in the Farrar Room, where 
brief addresses were made by President 
Eliot; by Prof. W. W. Fenn, ’84, Dean of 
the Harvard Divinity School; by Dr. W. 
De W. Hyde, ’79, President of Bowdoin 
College, who spoke for the alumni of the 
Seminary; and by Dr. Francis Brown, 
President of Union Theological Semin- 
ary. 

COMMUNICATION. 


“‘T0 GRADUATE” OR “BE GRADUATED.” 


To the Editor of the Graduates’ Maga- 
zine: 

Dear Sir: I notice that some of your 
contributors speak of college men as 
having been graduated. They seem to 
have overlooked or forgotten that in 
place of the Greek Middle Voice, or the 
Reflexive Verbs that most of the conti- 
nental languages employ, the English 
language regularly uses the forms of 
verb which have been called Neuter Pas- 
sive. These exactly resemble the Active 
Voice, but, like Neuter Verbs, have no 
direct object, and, as with verbs in the 
Passive Voice, the action indicated does 
not go beyond themselves. Thus, when 
we boil water and, inversely, the water 
is boiled, instead of saying, as the Ital- 
ians, Spanish, French, and Germans do, 
that it boils itself, we say simply that it 
boils, or is boiling. 

In the same way rivers freeze, fruits 
ripen, bread bakes, ropes stretch, plans 
develop, and students graduate. It 
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seems clumsy to use the Passive Voice 


in such cases, when we have at command 
so concise and elegant an idiom. 
William R. Ware, ’52. 


VARIA. 
THE HARVARD LOTTERY. 


A few days ago I had occasion to 
examine some of the early files of the 
Connecticut Courant, which commenced 
publication Oct. 29, 1764, and num- 
bered “‘ No. 00.” Since the 3d of Decem- 
ber, 1764, ithas been continuously issued. 
Under the date of Dec. 14, 1811, I send 
the enclosed copy of an advertisement 
relating to the “Harvard College Lot- 
tery” of that year, and thinking it is 
worthy of preservation, it is copied line 
for line as the original “ad.” 

M. Shepard did a large lottery busi- 
ness and represented those dealing in 
them having offices in Boston, New York, 
and Providence. 

Chas. S. Ensign, 163. 


Connecticut Courant. — Hartford, De- 
cember 14, 1811. 


te “A RICH NEW-YEAR’S GIFT!!! 
20.000 DOLLARS, 
WITHOUT DEDUCTION! 

Is the Capital Prize in the excellent and punctual 
GRAND HARVARD COLLEDGE 
LOTTERY 
Now drawing at Boston, and will be completed 
last of this month, when some one will wel- 
come the coming New Year with the whole 

or a part of the 

INDEPENDANT FORTUNE 

for a trifling sum 

None can expect it without a Ticket — who 
will not risque the necessary but small sum? 
Present price of Tickets $6. — Quarters $1.75 

WARRANTED UNDRAWN 

But will rise next Moaday to $6.50 
QUARTERS $1.87. 


To induce everyone to secure a chance at 
the Present Price. It is only necessary to ob- 
serve, that in the last class of this Lottery, 
Tickets rose to $24 before the highest Prize 
came out. 


[ December, 


ORDERS RECEIVED AT 
M. SHEPARDS 
LOTTERY-OFFICE 
West of the State House, 


where information as to the situation of the 
Lottery may be obtained during the drawing; 
and Prizes paid with strict punctuality with- 
out risque or expense to the holder. 

(<> Compleat lists of Prizes are received in 
Susquehanna Canal and Dixville Road Lot- 
teries, and may be examined gratis by all who 
may please to call. Those who have drawn 
small Prizes (which will be received as Cash) 
have a good opportunity to exchange them 
for Tickets in the above Lottery. 

December 4. iw.” 


q What is a “Yale”? A graduate 
sends the following clipping from the 
London Times: “In an article published 
recently in The Times Mr. Ernest Law 
told of his discovery in the Record Office 
of the original accounts of the building 
at Hampton Court of Henry VIII’s 
stone bridge, thus disposing of the un- 
certainty previously felt as to the former 
termination of the pinnacles, with the 
happy result that the bridge has been 
restored by the Office of Works in the 
form and with the characteristics of the 
original. In the list of ‘6 beestes of the 
Kynges and Quenys’ which formerly 
graced certain of the pinnacles there was 
mentioned the mysterious ‘jall’ or ‘yale’ 
—so mysterious indeed that, to quote 
Mr. Law: ‘ Heralds, as well as books of 
heraldry, seemed last year alike ignor- 
ant, if not of his existence, at any rate 
of his form, shape, and characteristics. 
. . . He has been found in St. George's 
Chapel, in a stall-plate supporting the 
arms of Sir John Beaufort, Duke of 
Somerset, in 1440. ... He was also 
one of the supporters of the arms of 
Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Somerset, 
Henry VIII's illegitimate son, on whose 
death the King seems to have taken over 
the yale for his own arms.’ Mr. Law fur- 
ther describes him as ‘a strange mon- 
ster with horns, a pair of large projecting 
tusks, and a short, fluffy tail.’” 
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{ The Origin of a Crack. For a great 
many years, perhaps nearly one hun- 
dred, the stone steps leading into the 
easterly end of the north entry of Hollis 
Hall have been cracked, a condition 
which plainly could have come about 
only by the application of some great 
force. 

No doubt many graduates and un- 
dergraduates for nearly a century have 
noticed it and wondered what caused it. 
More than 40 years ago I remember to 
have heard the late Judge Edward Kent, 
21, of the Supreme Court of Maine, tell 
my father, Dr. John Mason, ’22, how it 
happened. He said that one day a Soph- 
omore looking out of one of the entry 
windows directly overhead saw a Fresh- 
man standing on these steps, where- 
upon he procured and carefully dropped 
a cannon ball from his point of vantage 
so as to “just miss the Freshman and to 
scare him a little.” The Sophomore must 
have had a mathematically correct eye, 
for the program went along just as he 
had hastily planned it, with the unim- 
portant additional feature that the 
stone steps were broken, each into two 
pieces. This story was told seriously 
by Judge Kent and I have no doubt 
that he believed it. As I remember it 
he said that the incident occurred while 
he was in College, which would have 
made it happen between 1817 and 1821. 
Judge Kent and my father had known 
each other intimately since their col- 
lege days and, as a youth, I often lis- 
tened to the stories which each told of 
the happenings at Harvard in those now 
far-off years. 

William C. Mason, "74. 

On a recent trip to Germany, Dr. 
H. W. Wiley, s ’73,the pure-food expert, 
heard an allegory with reference to the 
subject of food adulteration which, he 
contends, should cause Americans to 
congratulate themselves that things are 
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so well ordered in this respect in the 
United States. The German allegory 
was substantially as follows: 

Four flies, which had made their way 
into a certain pantry, determined to 
have a feast. 

One flew to the sugar and ate heartily; 
but soon died, for the sugar was full of 
white lead. 

The second chose the flour as his diet, 
but he fared no better, for the flour was 
loaded with plaster of Paris. 

The third sampled the syrup, but his 
six legs were presently raised in the air, 
for the syrup was colored with aniline 
dyes. 

The fourth fly, seeing all his friends 
dead, determined to end his life also, 
and drank deeply of the fly-poison 
which he found in a convenient saucer. 
He is still alive and in good health. 
That, too, was adulterated. 

Lippincott’s. 


CAMBRIDGE STREETS. 

Far be it from us to raise our feeble 
voice against the powers of a metropolis, 
but we do walk occasionally — strange 
as it may seem to those who read glow- 
ing newspaper accounts of motor-ridden 
Harvard — and when we do employ 
this elementary and health-giving means 
of travel, we are forced, necessarily, to 
use Cambridge streets. 

Never were there streets like these. 
Composed of a strange paradoxical sub- 
stance, they are either as oleaginous as 
butter, or as pulverulent as talcum pow- 
der. They must be traversed in either 
the lower or the upper part of a diver’s 
costume, according to the complexion 
of the face of nature. At all times they 
are to be feared and put under suspicion. 

Massachusetts Avenue is the most 
blameworthy. At present, it is under 
the evil influence of three distinct kinds 
of pavement. These are: (1) Boards 
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hung hammock-wise over water reser- 
voirs; (2) Trolley-tracks, ancient and 
modern; (3) A filler-in consisting of nine 
parts mud and four parts vacuity. To 
leap Eliza-like from springboard to 
springboard; to strike, with the best foot 
foremost, a track that once led to City 
Point via North Cambridge, or to drop 
perpendicularly into wells of lushy mud- 
diness, — all these not only do not add 
to the pleasure of pedestrianism, but 
serve, indeed, to increase the vocabulary 
along strident lines of least resistance. 
We might go farther; we could cer- 
tainly fare no worse. The broad-mind- 
edness of the landscape architect of 
Brattle Street in constructing sidewalks 
for both wet and dry travel, with lights 
at half-mile intervals on the dry side, is 
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more theoretical than practical. The 
new fall dressing of Mount Auburn 
Street has certainadvantages that toady 
to the motorist, while being snobbish to 
the walking poor. 

And the remedy; no doubt there is 
none. Draining, careful crowning, and 
real pavement is beyond consideration. 
Removing permanently temporary logs, 
tracks, and the like, would be against all 
apparent policies. But we feel that the 
city —for appearance’s sake only — 
should supply, at least, amphibious 
gondolas with wind-shield attachments 
to ferry the visitor and citizen over 
sloughs and pits that would make any 
Christian despondent, or cause any 
Mettus Curtius to think twice before 
leaping. — Harvard Lampoon. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. XIX, p. 499. The title of illustration should be ‘‘The Bradley Fountain,” 
instead of “‘The Class of 1876 Fountain.” 
XX, p. 41, 1. 10 from bottom. Omit ‘“‘ex”’ after Gurney. 
p. 42. The date of “View of Harvard College” should be “after 


1805,” and not “1770.” 


p. 200. Portrait of Gov. Bass should read “Robert” not “Ralph.” 





ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue : viz., 
Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only ; a is for Bachelors of Agricultural Sci- 
ence ; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine ; e for Metallurgical, Mining, and Civil Engineers ; h for Hold- 
ers of Honorary Degrees ; / for Bachelors of Laws ; m for Doctors of Medicine ; p for Masters of Arts, 
Masters of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated in course ; s for Bache- 
lors of Science; ¢for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School; v for Doctors of 
Veterinary Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic Depart- 
ment ; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div. Sch., L. 8., etc., for non-graduate members of the 
Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the state is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 
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